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Manvat or Orcanon. By Charles W. 


Gremple. New York: Organon Lyceum. 


Price $2. 


Tus is a queer jumble of fine printing, 
quotations from famous authors, and self 
evident truths. It is subtitled “the phil- 
osophy and science of organing, the art of 
management.” Its absurdity can be dem- 
onstrated by two quotations, each of which 
is set in large type so as to occupy a whole 
page. The first is headed “HOW TO DO,” 
and goes on “COMPLETELY IMAGINE 
the EFFECT desired by means of (Like 
Conditions plus Like Causes) Necessitates 
(Like Effects) DETERMINE the CON- 
DITION and CAUSE and UNITE Condi- 
tion and Cause.” The second explains 
“HOW TO KNOW” thus; “THOROUGH- 
LY CONSIDER the EFFECT presented 
ASSUME the CONDITION and CAUSE 
thereby SUGGESTED and then TEST 
TRIO FOR CONFORMITY with (Like 
Effects) are Necessitated by (Like Condi- 
tions plus Like Causes).” These, says the 
preface, are the answer “To the inevitable, 
burning, and typically American question—- 
Wherein lie the dollars and cents?” 

It need hardly be added that the book has 
little value, except as a curiosity. 


_ 


Tue Accountants’ Directory AND WuHOo’s 
Wuo 1925. Ed. by Rita Perine Merritt. 
N. Y.: Prentice-Hall. Price $10. 


ConTAINING a director of accountants, 
geographically arranged, giving the names 
and addresses of accounting firms and com- 
panies with their members or officers and 
branch offices, individual practising ac- 
countants, cost accountants, professots of 
accounting, and authors of works on ac- 
counting; an arrangement, alphabetically by 
states, showing the numerical order in which 
C. P. A. degrees have been issued and by 
whom each degree is held; an alphabetical 
list of every name appearing in the volume, 
with city address for reference to geo- 
graphical section for more detailed in- 
formation; names of the officers and di- 
rectors of state accounting boards, state 
and national societies, and the Nationa] In- 
stitute of Accountants; and a “who’s who” 
section giving biographical sketches of most 
of the accountants listed. 

It should prove to be a valuable reference 
book for bank credit men, in looking up the 


character and reputation of an accountant 
who has drawn up a statement for a pros- 
pective borrower. 


Booklets Worth Having 


The Dixie Business Book Shop, Inc., New 
York, recently published a “Bibliography of 
Books on Business Economics,” compiled by 
Robert L. Smitley; which contains the most 
valuable and carefully selected list of books 
on business to be found anywhere. It in- 
cludes books out of print as well as current 
books, and gives the approximate prices at 
which they can be secured. There is a very 
interesting “review of the literature of busi- 
ness” at the beginning of the book, and a 
discussion of the most prominent books on 
each subject precedes the listing of the books 
under each heading. Practically every sub- 
ject relating to business is covered. Finally, 
there is a very complete suggested “business 
library for the home.” For anyone really 
interested in the study of business through 
books, this is a treasure house of informa- 


tion. 
oe 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, 
Mo., has published a very handy little book- 
let “Showing how the Missouri Blue-Sky 
Law authorizes and protects Established 
Practice.” It contains the complete text of 
the Missouri Securities Act (the Blue-Sky 
Law), and a paraphrasing of the salient fea- 
tures of the law in simple business English. 
It should be very useful to financial men 
planning to sell securities in Missouri. 


ay 


To Be Reviewed Later 


Tue Lire or Jupce Gary. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
N. Y.: Appleton. Price $3.50. 

Harvarp Business Revorts. Volume I. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. Price $7.50. 
Prorits. By William Trufant Foster and 
Waddill Catchings. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin. Price $4. 

EveryMan’s Insurance. By Frazer Hood. 
N. Y.: Appleton. Price $1.50. 

Tueory or Accounts. By DR Scott, N. Y.; 
Henry Holt. Price $2.50. 

OrriciaL Report oF THE TWELFTH NATIONAL 
ForricN Trape Convention. N. Y.: Na- 
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tional Council. Price 
$2.50. 

Se.ective Immicration. By James J. Davis. 
St. Paul: Scott-Mitchell Publishing Co. 
Price $1.90. 

Business OrnGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
By Henry P. Dutton. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. Price $6. 

Appiizp Business Finance. By Edmond 
Earle Lincoln. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 
Price $6. 

Forty Years or It. 
N. Y.: Appleton. Price $2.50. 

Business Letrer Writinc. By Roy Davis 
and Clarence H. Lingham. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Price $1.40. 


en 
Other New Books 


Economic Liseratism. By Jacob Harry 
Hollander. New York: Abington Press. 
Price $1.50. 

MEaAsUREMENT OF Economic Vatvue. By 
David Atkins. San Francisco: The Lan- 
tern Press. Price $3.00. 

Can Business Prevent UNEMPLOYMENT? By 
Sam Lewisohn and others. New York: 
Knopf. Price $2.00. 

LireraAtuRE FoR THE Business Man. By 
Gerald E. Seboyar, editor. New York: 
F. S. Crofts. Price $2.50. 

Oxrorp Economic Attias. By J. G. Barthol- 
emew. New York: Oxford University 
Press. Price $2.00. 

Economic ConpiTions 
Padmanabha Pillai. 
Price $5.00. 

Tue Economic ConsEQuENCES OF STERLING 
Parity. By John Maynard Keynes. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Price 35 
cents. 


Foreign Trade 


By Brand Whitlock. 


in Inpra. By P. 
New York: Dutton. 


New York Banxine Law, Annoratep. By 
W. E. "Baldwin. New York: Banks Law 
Publishing Co. Price $7.50. 

Present Economic ReEvoLUTION IN THE 
Unirep States. By T. N. Carver. New 
York: Little, Brown & Co. Price $2.50. 

A Snort History or Mercantizism. By J. 
W. Horrocks. New York: [Brentano’s. 
Price $3.00. 

Bustness Forecastinc. By Joseph Moses 
Gillman. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. ~ 


Aw IwtropuctTion To THE MetHons or Ego- 
nomic Statistics. By William L. Crum 
and Alson C. Patton. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. Price $6. 


Economics OF THE Rapio INpustry By 
Hiram L. Jome. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. Price $5. 

Financia Hanpsoox. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, Ed. N. Y.: Ronald Press. Price 
$7.50. 

Earninco Power or Ralrrroaps., 
W. Mundy. 

Tue OFFIce. 
Harcourt Brace. 


By Frank 

N. Y.: Jas. H. Oliphant Co, 

By Nathan Asch. N. Y.; 

Price $2. 

PRINncIPLes OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. By 
Dexter S. Kimball. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill 
Price $4. 

Economics oF Pustic Uririties. By L. R. 
Nash. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. Price $4. 
Casseiy’s Raitways or THE Worip. By Fred 
A. Talbot. N. Y.: Simmons-Boardman. 

Price $10. 


Recorp or GoveRNMENT Dents AND OTHER 
Foretsn Securities. Edited by A. W. 
Kimber. N. Y.: Exporters’ Encyclopedia 
Corp. Price $15. 

Current Economic Prostems. By Walter 
Hale Hamilton. Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. Price $4. 

Tue Kerr Sipiiriep Account Book ror 
Securrry Transactions. By Joseph H. 
Kerr, Jr. Uniontown, Pa.: Speculatist Co. 

PRINCIPLES OF CorporATION Finance. By 
Harold Lye Reed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. Price $2.60. 

PracticAL BANKING. By Gerald W. 
Jamieson, N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. Price $2. 


Tue Formative Periop or THE FEepERAL Re- 
SERVE SystrmM. By W. P. G. Harding. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Price $4.50. 

Re.icion, Commerce, Liserty. By John 
Wynne Jeudine. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 
Price $3.75. 


American Economic Lire anpD THE MEANS 
or Irs Imrrovement. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell and others. N. Y.: Harcourt 
Brace. Price $4.50. 

INVESTING IN PurcHAsinG Power. By Ken- 
neth S. Van Strum. N. Y.: Barron’s. 
Price $2. 

Dortiar Dretomacy. By Scott Nearing and 
Joseph Freeman. N. Y.: Viking Press. 
Price $2.50. 

THe Mercuant SuHiprine INpustry. 
C. Calvin and E. G. Stuart. 
Wiley & Sons. Price $4. 


By H. 
N. Y.: John 
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Editorial Comment 


The Favorable Business Outlook 


ENERAL indications point to 

the continued prosperity of the 

United States. Railway and 
other corporations are showing in- 
creased earnings, and in fact most of 
the factors on which activity in trade 
is usually predicated are of a favorable 
character. Heavy stock speculation re- 
cently in New York shows that, as 
usual, Wall Street has taken due note 
of the favorable outlook for business. 
The anthracite coal strike is to be taken 
into account on the other side, though 
since manufacturing is not dependent 
upon this kind of fuel the effect is far 
less serious than would be the case if 
both kinds of coal were involved in the 
controversy. 

The recent upward trend of business 
naturally gives rise to the question as 
to whether this is a healthful turn of 
affairs, to be long and steadily sustained, 
or whether it merely marks the begin- 
ning of a somewhat feverish era of 
rising prices, inflation and speculation. 
It would be comforting to believe that 
it is of the former character, but we are 
so accustomed to “prosperity” of the 
opposite kind as to be suspicious, when- 
ever times begin to improve, that it 
may be only another development of the 
same deceptive sort as the country has 
so often experienced. But that is prob- 
ably a counsel of pessimism. The 
present outlook is, in the main, of a 
healthful character. How our coming 
prosperity is made use of will deter- 
mine whether or not this healthfulness 
is to continue. 


President Coolidge’s Remedy 
for Social Ills 


EFORE the Annual Conference 

of Congregational Churches in 

Washington recently, President 
Coolidge made an address in which he 
used these words: 

“I can conceive of no adequate rem- 
edy for the evils which beset society 
except through the influence of reli- 
gion.” 

It is to be regretted that the Presi- 
dent failed to define exactly what he 
meant by “religion.” If he meant the 
prevailing type, that which obtains 
generally in what we are pleased to 
style the great civilized countries of the 
world, not much solid ground exists 
for a belief in the potency of his 
prescription. For but yesterday these 
countries have given such shocking 
examples of human slaughter as to 
sicken the mind and heart of mankind. In 
fact, these “religious” countries have 
far outstripped the “heathen” lands ‘in 
making war on their fellows. Religion 
need not be held responsible for this, 
for clearly it is to be attributed to other 
causes, and especially to the more in- 
tense economic life in the countries com- 
monly styled “Christian.” But at least 
the religion prevailing in these lands has 
not brought peace between nations nor 
reconciled the war of classes. Must not 
this fact give rise to an inquiry as to 
whether there may not be something 
wrong with the generally accepted view 
as to what constitutes religion? It is a 
grave question, and its consideration 
concerns bankers as well as all others. 

While President Coolidge neglected 
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to define “‘religion,” there is a definition 
whose authenticity cannot be disputed, 
for it was given by the Founder of the 
Christian religion, Himself. Asked as 
to which among the commandments 
were greatest, He said, the first was to 
love God, and the second of like char- 
acter, to love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Then He clinched the definition by 
saying that on these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. 

It cannot be said that this religion 
has failed to heal the evils which beset 
society, for society has never tried it. 
There has been much reliance on pacts, 
treaties, protocols and leagues of na- 
tions—all: valuable as they express an 
honest intention to apply the principle 
set forth in the preceding definition, but 
futile unless they rest upon this basis. 
Disarmament of physical weapons of 
warfare will not bring peace until the 
mind is freed of suspicion, fear and 
envy and the heart purified of hate. 

Truly, the only adequate remedy for 
the evils which beset society is to be 
found through the influence of religion; 
but that religion will not be the imita- 
tion which has been tried and has so 
lamentably failed, but real religion as 
defined. and exemplified by its divine 
Author. 


& 


The Anthracite Coal Strike 


OR several weeks the country has 

been put to serious inconvenience 
by a strike of the miners of anthra- 
cite coal. This kind of fuel, if obtain- 
able at all, can be had only at an 
exorbitant price, which the ordinary 
citizen is unable to pay. 

While the anthracite coal situation 
has been more serious this winter than 
for some time, it has been unsatisfac- 
tory for a number of years. There has 
been difficulty in procuring an adequate 
supply when. wanted, and uncertainty 
regarding the: price—except the cer- 
tainty that it would be high, and prob- 
ably above that of the preceding season. 
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As there are some millions of us who 
are unable at the approach of winter 
to go to warmer lands, but who must 
stay and battle against the blasts of a 
northern winter, this coal problem be- 
comes to the masses thus situated one 
of very great concern. A home with- 
out fuel in winter is next to a home 
without food. Unfortunately substi- 
tutes for coal cannot be quickly em- 
ployed. The use of gas or oil generally 
requires changes in equipment which 
are expensive and require time to make. 
It is well known, however, that the 
prolonged difficulties in the coal situa- 
tion are driving many to the adoption 
of these substitutes, and unless better 
conditions are soon brought about in 
the coal industry it will suffer a further 
decline. 

The coal strike entails serious hard- 
ship to millions. Business men, occu- 
pied with their own affairs, appear 
either unconcerned or powerless to de- 
vise a method of settlement. Washing- 
ton holds aloof, although the present 
distinguished occupant of the White 
House became famous almost over- 
night, like Byron, by a phrase uttered 
in condemnation of strikers. If no men 
have the right at any time to strike 
against the public peace, have any men 
the right to strike against the provision 
of fuel to warm our homes or to keep 
our factories running? If the shoe is 
on the other foot, have the coal opera- 
tors the right to permit conditions that 
will cause the miners to resort to such 
a desperate remedy as a strike? In this 
strike, as usual, the suffering is experi- 
enced by the public. It is reported that 
many of the miners have gone on trips 
to Europe, while others are enjoying 
their holiday. The coal operators 
hardly require public sympathy. But 
in thousands of homes there is dire suf- 
fering because of this strike. It is 
time somebody acted effectively in their 
behalf and in behalf of the imperilled 
industries of the country. 

Once, in a similar situation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told the strikers and 
coal operators to produce coal, or he 
would. They produced the coal. 
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Bankers and Trade Control 


PEAKING recently before a meet- 
~ ing of the Academy of Political 

Science in New York, Professor 
Ripley of Harvard University took oc- 
casion to deplore what he regarded as 
a present tendency for the control of 
corporate management to drift into the 
hands of bankers and other intermedi- 
aries outside the real owners of the 
property. Professor Ripley, in his 
criticism of this tendency, put in the 
following disclaimer of any special dis- 
trust of the banker. “They put the 
public interest in the sound and 
straightforward management of these 
businesses in jeopardy not because 
bankers as such are more frail than any 
other people in general, but simply be- 
cause the possession of uncontrolled 
power is always certain to entail abuse, 
whereby both innocent and guilty are 
alike dragged down.” 

Rather strangely, this concentrated 
control which Professor Ripley men- 
tions has come about through a wider 
stock ownership; but, as he points out, 
much of this diffusion of ownership has 
taken place without any corresponding 
increase in the power of control by 
those who have so liberally bought cor- 
porate shares. The stocks sold to the 
public have failed to carry the voting 
privilege. As a result, in the language 
of Professor Ripley, “the wider the dif- 
fusion of ownership, the more readily 
does effective control run to the inter- 
mediaries—in this ‘case promoters, 
bankers or management companies.” 

Very likely, at the bottom of this 
complaint will be found the disposition 
of the average stockholder in a corpor- 
ation to relieve himself as far as pos 
sivle from the responsibilities and ob- 
ligations attaching to his stock owner- 
ship. As a stockholder he no longer 
regards himself as one directly con- 
cerned in the management of the busi- 
ness to anything like the extent he 
would if he owned it outright or was 
a leading partner in the enterprise. 

Failing to exercise his rights, the 
stockholder in a corporation need not 


be surprised if someone else takes up 
the duty he has abandoned. But the 
evil which Professor Ripley discloses 
is that the real owners of property are, 
in many instances, being deprived of 
the power to vote by various financial 
devices. This tendency, as Professor 
Ripley fears, may lead to grave abuses. 
It will encourage a spirit of unconcern 
on the part of the owners of corporate 
shares which will tend to a relaxation 
of that vigilance which is the price the 
owner of property must pay for its 
efficient operation. It will also give 
greater opportunity to the unscrupu- 
lous to manipulate properties in a way 
that is undesirable. 

But when all this is admitted, it must 
be said that the corporation is not a 
democracy whose operations are carried 
on by the shareholders acting as a body. 
It is rather a representative republic, 
where the shareholders choose those 
who are to exercise the duties of man- 
agement. But if the shareholders are 
deprived of the right to vote, the cor- 
poration then becomes an autocracy. 

As for the fear which Professor 
Ripley entertains regarding trade con- 
trol by bankers, little need be said. 
Reputable investment bankers are as 
much interested in securing efficient 
management of the properties they 
finance as anyone else can possibly be. 


& 


The Locarno Pact 


Y an agreement reached at Lo- 
carno certain of the European 
nations have decided to create a 
neutral zone on the border between 
France and Germany, which each of 
the signatory powers not only engages 
itself to respect but to make war upon 
any country that becomes an aggressor 
against another nation that is a party 
to the pact. 
Much is expected of this compact, 
and no doubt it is of great importance 
as marking an earnest effort on the part 
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of the nations concerned to get together 
upon some plan that will afford at 
least a reasonable sense of security. In 
fact, the plan itself is of far less im- 
portance than the spirit that prompted 
it. If, as seems to be the case, the plan 
originated in a sincere desire on the 
part of France and Germany to recon- 
cile their differences, then its signifi- 
cance cannot be exaggerated. These 
two countries have long tried the ex- 
periment of living side by side as ene- 
mies. It has been at a terrible cost to 
themselves and to the world at large. 
Now they are to try the experiment of 
living on a friendlier basis, and no 
doubt, if they can sustain this policy, 
it will be found of immense gain to 
the peoples of both countries and to 
the whole world. 

As has been said, the terms of the 
compact are of much less importance 
than the determination of which it 
seems to be a sign. Actually the terms 
of the agreement, in general, leave 
much to be desired. Belgium, by 


solemn compact, was exempt from in- 


vasion, but we all know what happened. 
Then there is the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing, in any given case of violation of the 
terms of the compact, who is the aggres- 
sor. “You began it,” says the school 
boy; “I didn’t;” “You did,” ete., ete. 
And nations in their quarrels are hardly 
more reasonable. True enough, the 
League of Nations, or the World Court 
may be called in to decide. 

There is the deeper question as to 
how the compact itself may come to 
be regarded in the light of experience. 
Conceivably, circumstances may arise 
which will put its terms to the severest 
test. 

Bismarck once bluntly declared that 
a nation could never allow a treaty to 
stand in the way of its vital interests. 
This doctrine cannot be applauded 
from an ethical standpoint, but never- 
theless represents what will often hap- 
pen under strain. If a nation’s very 
existence is menaced, a plausible ex- 
cuse is apt to be found for breaking 
compacts. 
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The Locarno Pact is rightly hailed 
as marking the beginning of better re- 
lations between two nations whose con- 
troversies have been responsible for 
some of the bloodiest chapters in the 
history of the world. 


& 
French Financial Difficulties 


HE recent cabinet changes in 
France, carrying with them re- 
tirement of M. Caillaux as 

Finance Minister, serve to call attention 
to the grave financial difficulties which 
confront that country. From M. Cail- 
laux’s exertions much was expected. He 
was generally regarded as the one man 
who could put France’s finances in 
order. He came to Washington rather 
jauntily for the purpose of settling the 
debt of France to the United States, 
but having failed in his mission he re- 
turned home in a chastened mood. This 
failure diminished his somewhat spec- 
tacular reputation as a financier, and 
difficulties thickened around him, so that 
it became impossible for him to carry 
out the program which he considered 
necessary in order to restore financial 
stability to his distressed country. 

Perhaps his failure was not due to 
lack of skill on his part, but may be 
attributed to the difficulties inherent in 
the situation. Could M. Caillaux have 
received the popular and political sup- 
port necessary to the carrying out of 
his plans he would probably have suc- 
ceeded in restoring the finances of 
France to a healthful basis. There were 
certain alternatives to his proposals 
which he regarded as unsound, and he 
would not consent to them. It may 
be surmised that his successor will not 
have the same scruples, and either a 
capital levy or further inflation may be 
the next thing to be tried. So far as 
relates to the debt which France owes 
to this country, and which M. Caillaux 
was earnestly trying to settle, the new 
cabinet in France seems inclined to post- 
pone the matter indefinitely 
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Country Bank Credits 


HE principles that underlie the 
granting of credit by an ordinary 
country bank have been very 
clearly set forth in a series of articles 
in THE Bankers MaGazine, contributed 
by Frank S. Wettack, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Coffeyville, 
Kansas. These articles are of special 
practical interest to the average Ameri- 
can banker for several reasons. In the 
first place they are the results of the 
experience of a man who has been long 
engaged in the work of a country bank 
(meaning by this term a bank outside 
the large centers of population and 
trade). They give what the average 
man in a bank wants to know. Mr. 
Wettack understands his subject, and 
has the knack of telling what he knows 
with rare simplicity and force. While 
he sticks to principles, he utters no 
mere counsels of perfection, impossible 
to follow if a country bank is to live 
and prosper and be of service to its 
community. He realizes that there is 
a human element in banking, and ex- 
plains what regard is to be paid to it. 
As the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, Mr. Wettack’s articles 
should carry conviction, for while pay- 
ing good dividends for many years, his 
bank also has comfortable sums in the 
surplus and undivided profits accounts. 
In other words the banking principles 
and practices which he recommends to 
others are such as he himself has found 
to be safe and profitable. 


& 


A Strictly Local Bank 
ere there are many bank- 


ers successfully carrying on the 

operations of their banks without 
knowing exactly what they are doing. 
They are like a man whose whole work- 
ing life is spent in making a single part 
of some vast and intricate piece of ma- 
chinery with no conception whatever of 
the construction and operation of the 
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machine itself; or like the character in 
one of Moliere’s plays who was much 
surprised to learn that he had been talk- 
ing prose all his life. 

Of this type is the banker, especially 
the large city banker, who thinks that 
he is doing ‘a strictly local business.” 

In conversation with a St. Louis 
banker some years ago, mention was 
made of Mexico. (This was in the 
time of the Diaz regime when that 
country was prosperous.) This refer- 
ence to our neighboring country irri- 
tated the banker, who somewhat voci- 
ferously insisted that he was not inter- 
ested in Mexico. When it was pointed 
out to him that the merchants and manu- 
facturers of St. Louis were greatly in- 
terested in that country, and he in turn 
was deeply interested in them, he had 
nothing more to say, and abruptly 
changed the subject. 

A banker in St. Paul averred that 
international trade and banking did 
not interest him. But he seemed to 
have forgotten how much the farmers 
of his territory were concerned in the 
export of beef, hogs, corn and wheat. 
He was interested in international trade 
and banking, but did not know it. 

A Florida banker said his bank was 
a purely local bank. This with thou- 
sands of dollars and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people streaming into his state 
from every point of the compass, and 
enriching every business enterprise in 
his community, upon whose prosperity 
the bank was dependent for its deposits 
and profits. 

“This is a strictly local bank,” de- 
clared a banker in another section some 
months ago. Naturally, you would sup- 
pose this bank was located at Hazel 
Dell, Ill., at Willow Grove, Mo., or 
at Hickory Run, Ark., but it was not. 
Its actual location was at Geneva, 
Switzerland, the capital of the world! 

Of course, there are different types 
of banks, engaged in varying operations. 
Some of these institutions in the great 
centers of trade and industry discharge 
functions which other banks are not 
called on to perform. Some banks ex- 
tend their operations over a wide area 
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and draw their deposits from widely- 
scattered sources. Others confine their 
operations and draw their deposits from 
the immediate community in which the 
bank is located. In this sense the latter 
type of bank is local. But, in nearly 
every case, these deposits are far less 
local in their origin than appears at 
first sight. In these days of travel and 
the rapid exchange of commodities and 
the general circulation of wealth, the 
local business man derives a large vol- 
ume of his profits, directly or indirectly, 
from outside sources. A bank in some 
remote hamlet may be an exception to 
the rule here laid down; but in any 
large and thriving town, if you are 
seeking for “a strictly local bank,” your 
search is apt to be vain, for there “ain’t 
no sich animal.” 


& 


World Conditions 


HE theoretical aloofness of the 

United States from European af- 

fairs by no means renders us in- 
different to what is going on across the 
Atlantic or in other quarters of the 
world. As traders with Europe and 
other countries, and to a_ rapidly- 
increasing extent by reason of our loans, 
we have an intense interest in what is 
going on abroad. It may be said that 
this interest is selfish in character, and 
that is perhaps true. But an enlight- 
ened selfishness may be generally relied 
on as productive of mutual benefit. If 
we wish to continue to trade with other 
countries, we must wish them to be 
prosperous in order that they may be 
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able to produce goods to exchange for 
what we wish to sell. And if we ex- 
pect to receive interest on our foreign 
loans, and the final return of the prin- 
cipal, we can do so only if the borrowers 
are prosperous. 

These material considerations aside, 
the people of the United States earnest- 
ly desire the welfare of the people of 
other lands. This desire has received 
in recent years many forms of practical 
expression. The fact that our interest 
in Europe has not been shown in the 
way many desire—by direct participa- 
tion in European political affairs—does 
not indicate unconcern on our part as 
to what happens to the peoples across 
the sea. It merely represents our be- 
lief that by keeping free of advance 
political commitments we shall thus be 
in the best position to render effective 
help as occasion offers. This belief may 
be correct or otherwise, but it can hardly 
be said to indicate a lack of interest or 
a desire to escape responsibility. Rather 
it represents a purpose to exercise our 
responsibilities in what we consider the 
most effective manner. 

Notwithstanding dark spots here and 
there, the affairs of the world seem to 
be lightening up a bit. If the recent 
efforts to establish a reasonably durable 
peace in Europe succeed, a great step 
forward will have been taken. England 
is in the midst of a severe industrial 
depression, but has reached monetary 
stability by a restoration of the gold 
standard. France still has budget dif- 
ficulties, but has abundant harvests and 
generally prosperous trade. Here in the 
United States, if we can avoid over- 
speculation, we seem to be in for a long 
run of prosperity. 


au 





American Banks in Competition Abroad* 
By Samuel T. Bitting 


ITH the increasing interna- 
W tional importance of the United 

States and its changing eco- 
nomic position, the question quite nat- 
urally arises as to whether or not we 
can compete successfully in foreign 
banking and in branch banking abroad. 
The question arises as an incident in 
our own development; it is not to af- 
ford the basis for controversy between 
this and any other nation nor to pro- 
vide a repetition of the recent rather 
purposeless discussion as to the relative 
“centers” of world finance and banking, 
a discussion which has at times led to 
the bald claim by well meaning but 
rather superficially informed writers 
that the center of finance has been per- 
manently shifted from London to New 
York. Events since the war have 
thrown an interesting light on this sub- 
ject and our conclusion must be that 
no changed economic currents in this 


world come about by sudden biological 
mutations but rather by the slow proc- 


esses of evolution. The number of our 
foreign branch banks has materially 
decreased since the boom years and 
while our acceptance business has, since 
its inauguration, shown a distinctly en- 
couraging development, in neither of 
these instances have events borne out 
the mutation theory. British banks 
did, in spite of their long handicap of 
an unstable pound sterling, recover in 
large part the financial leadership in 
international trade that they enjoyed 
before the war and the continuance of 
this stabilizing influence will react to 
the benefit of all international trade. 
This and the return of sterling to a 
gold basis are, therefore, important 
steps toward international stability to 
which we should all subscribe. But 
our rapidly changing economic position 
leads us to ask if we have not also a 
place to fill in the financing of this 


trade, 


Changed Trend in Volume and 
Character of Foreign Trade 


This country is so new and its eco- 
nomic position with relation to the rest 
of the world has altered so rapidly that 
it is difficult to realize that not only have 
the direction and character of our for- 
eign trade greatly changed during the 
last few years but that its volume has 
greatly increased. O. P. Austin, statis- 
tician of the National City Bank, New 
York, in the March number of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine showed strikingly 
how our increase of population has 
brought about an increasing consump- 
tion of our natural products and how, 
with the often lamented drift from “the 
farm to the city,” there has been an un- 
precedented increase in the output of 
our manufactures. Both facts have a 
considerable bearing on the character of 
our foreign trade. 

The number of individuals engaged 
in agriculture, forestry, etc., has shown 
a normal increase during the last fifty 
years but those engaged in the manufac- 
turing industry increased from 2,450,- 
872 in 1870 to 12,818,524 in 1920 
while the value of manufactures pro- 
duced advanced in ten years (1909 to 
1919) from $21,000,000,000 to $62,- 
000,000,000. There is without question 
an American genius for mass production 
which enables us to compete success- 
fully in many lines in spite of higher 
wages and without politico-economic 
aids. To the extent that this is true 
our manufactures will creep increas- 
ingly into our export trade, to be offset 
by imports of raw materials, foreign 
specialty manufactures, and, to balance 
the books, foreign investments and the 
so-called invisible imports. The value 
of manufactured goods exported in 1924 
was three times that in 1909 and—per- 





*This article won first prize in the contest 
recently concluded by THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. Results of this contest were 
given in the November number. 
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haps more important— they constituted 
last year one-half our total exports. In 
other words, as we can manufacture on 
an increasingly economical basis, our 
exports of manufactures will increase 
and our increasing population will pro- 
gressively reduce the surplus of food- 
stuffs available for export. The eco- 
nomic position of the United States is 
changing radically but the fact that we 
are becoming less and less a simple ex- 
porter of foods and raw materials and 
an importer of manufactured goods will 
bring us increasingly into a larger and 
more complex foreign trade. 

Our increase in foreign commerce 
since 1900 is shown in dollars as fol- 
lows: 


(000,000 omitted) 
1924 1914 1900 





Exports (total) ............. 4311 2364 1394 
- (lies) 2150 1099 484 
Imports (total) ~.........3554 1893 849 
= (mfgs) 1414 768 337 


The total foreign commerce of this 
nation is nearly $8,000,000,000 per 
annum; it is a trade not to be scorned 
by our business or financial interests, 
and if they compete wisely, American 
banks should do a large proportion of 
its financing. 

A striking discrepancy in the figures 
just quoted is shown in the excess of 
exports over imports which, after al- 
lowing for gold on the other side of 
the book, has amounted in ten years to 
nearly $22,000,000,000. This fact has 
changed the United States from a debtor 
to a creditor nation and from all in- 
dications we will retain this not entirely 
happy position. With increasing trade 
we are apt to become more and more a 
creditor as the penalty for our pros- 
perity. It is not an unmixed blessing. 
It is, however, a condition where the 
investment banker can be of inestimable 
value and a position where a sound 
knowledge of a new science to America 
may be utilized to the profit of the 
American investor and the investment 
banker alike. There has been a little 
written of late about “investment 
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trusts,” a new term to us but some such 
machinery must develop if we are to 
maintain our creditor nation status in 
safety and with a minimum of the risk 
that is inherent in remote undertakings. 


Many Items Entering Into International 
Balance Sheet | 


And there are many items entering 
into the international balance sheet on 
which the country needs a body of well 
informed opinion. Our pleasure seek- 
ers in Europe perform an _ economic 
function and as economists (without 
verging on such a controversial subject 
as the tariff) we must realize that im- 
ports are often to our own great 
benefit. Economists cite as a classical 
example* the triangle that brought 
Spanish wine and oranges to England 
in exchange for American cotton, 
though it is possible to raise oranges 
in England. If the example is clas- 
sical its good common sense is obvious. 
At the moment the papers contain a 
good deal about interallied debts and all 
sides of the question are apt to be 
equally loosely discussed. All of which 
means that there are abstract and 
theoretical questions entering into for- 
eign commerce and public finance which 
might become a more real part of our 
national habit of thought and psychol- 
ogy were there a larger trained body of 
men whose experience and training had 
shown them these subjects from the 
scientific view point. 

It follows that from the broader na- 
tional aspect it would be desirable to 
have us more active in international 
financial contacts, but business does not 
proceed through such purely altruistic 
motives. There is, however, a rapidly 
changing economic status which will 
bring us into greater and greater foreign 
trade, probably an increasing creditor 
position, and into more intimate eco- 
nomic and political relations generally 
with the rest of the world, and this con- 
dition will widen our opportunities for 
profitable foreign banking. It is said 








*Adam Smith Book IV Chap. II. J. 8S. Mill 
Book V Chap. X. 
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that Americans get what they want, but 
they ask the question “does it pay?” 


Why We Have Let Foreign Banking 
Alone in Past 


In the past we have let foreign bank- 
ing strictly alone as we have, in lesser 
degree, foreign commerce. It is true 
that we have, since the foundation of the 
Republic, always imported much from 
abroad and exported at first our natural 
products and latterly manufactured 
goods, but until recently the machinery 
of this business has been principally in 
the hands of foreigners and the financ- 
ing of it has been more completely in 
their hands. 

The obvious reason for this condition 
lies in the fact that we have had a whole 
continent to develop—one of untold 
natural resources—which in a few years 
has been transformed from a virgin 
wilderness into an industrial nation. 
The accomplishment of this task has 
been enough, and in the process there 
have been enough opportunities offered 
to occupy all idle capital and to tax the 
resourcefulness of our manhood. We 
have not had the same economic urge to 
search beyond our own borders that 
Great Britain has had, for instance, 
where we find the very antithesis of this 
condition. This fact goes far toward 
an explanation of the fact that she is the 
world’s greatest trading nation and 
why, all over the world, so large a pro- 
portion of the best firms are British. 
Our new generations have been kept 
busy at home; Britain’s have had to go 
to the far corners of the world and 
build a trade empire embracing ship- 
ping, merchandising, and banking. 

Our opportunities at home have been 
commensurate with our best efforts and 
our merchants and bankers have in the 
past preferred to expend their energies 
at home. This condition has been so 
true that it has become a part of our 
subconscious philosophy and it has, to 
some degree, been embodied in our laws 
and institutions. The National Bank 


Act, distinctly national in concept, is 
a specific instance of the character of 


our national thought, and foreign 
branch banks, even operating under 
state charters, have been very few. 


Federal Reserve Act Hinted Change 
of Times 


The Federal Reserve Act hinted a 
change of the times and subsequent to 
its enactment and during the war period 
American banks, both national and 
state, through branches and the organi- 
zation of new banks went quite con- 
siderably into the foreign banking 
business. In some cases, too, they went 
quite hurriedly, and in retrospect it can 
not be reasonably maintained that this 
movement was entirely successful. The 
period of rapidly advancing commodity 
prices was inauspicious for this move- 
ment and the story of losses incurred 
in the mismanagement of foreign 
branches, though not entirely unexpect- 
ed to the few who knew, makes sorry 
reading. Lack of experienced Ameri- 
cans to operate the banks which were 
organized, capitalized, and equipped for 
foreign trade resulted in errors and mis- 
takes which a more thoroughly experi- 
enced and conservative management 
would never have made. There has 
been some deflation in commodity 
values since, and with this experience 
the new business that can be acquired 
should be taken on a better basis than 
the old. If our desire to develop in- 
ternational banking is properly direct- 
ed we should evolve the trained ma- 
chinery necessary to participate profit- 
ably in the financing of the greater 
foreign commerce that will be incident 
to our changed economic position. If 
we are convinced that the business will 
pay we will so direct a part of our 
capital and banking ability that we can 
successfully compete with the others, 
and in the financing of world trade take 
a share proportionate to our part of 
that trade. 


Can Learn Much from Experiences of 
1919 to 1923 


Unless we have been handicapped by 
artificial barriers we have usually been 
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able to compete where we so desired 
and in this instance there is no problem 
as to our ability; but we must make 
haste more slowly than we did, in many 
instances, during the recent boom years. 
We can draw some lessons from the 
experiences of 1919 to 1923 and we 
can learn much from the people to whom 
this business is not a new toy. Our 
success will depend primarily upon how 
well we learn these lessons and upon 
the staff that we develop. 

There is no politico-economic panacea 
to call to our aid. People are generally 
coming to the realization that attempts 
to cure the ills of this world and to 
create desirable economic results by 
statute do not work. Secretary Hoover 
recently put the matter crisply when he 
said that you “can’t catch an economic 
force with a policeman.” The recent 
history of our shipping shows that a 
large body of our mass opinion has 
verged upon this fallacy, but the 
lessons learned in this and other ex- 
periments are gradually shaping Ameri- 
can opinion along sounder lines. Where 
legislation attempted interference with 
the operation of our ships it put us at a 
disadvantage in competition with the 
others and however it has attempted to 
disguise what is in fact “‘subsidy” it has 
not succeeded in changing fundamental 
economic laws. Bankers think rather 
straighter on economic subjects than do 
other elements of the population and 
there is not apt to be any demand along 
these lines; governmental contacts 
should be mostly negative and our in- 
fluence should be exercised principally 
to prevent restrictions or bureaucratic 
rulings that will tend to hamper us in 
free competition with the world. 


The Place of Governmental Contacts 


The Federal Reserve Act permitted 
national banks to open foreign branches 
and there are various other forms of 
organization whereby banks can enter 
the field. Through their connection with 
national banks and the Reserve System 
there is Federal supervision of foreign 
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banks, involving examinations which, 
however, properly conservative banks 
require of themselves. The idea of the 
original provisions: for supervision and 
examination of national banks was to 
protect the public against the potential 
losses that were apt to go hand in hand 
with poor management. General super- 
vision along these lines, since it can in 
no way alter the policy of a conserva- 
tive institution, is to be desired. But 
it would be unfortunate if govern- 
mental regulations should creep in that 
would make banks less sound. It is con- 
ceivable that such a situation might arise 
through the operation of the income tax; 
it is incontrovertible from the stand- 
point of sound banking that a bank 
should set up adequate reserves for all 
classes of its general business as well as 
for demonstrably doubtful accounts. 
Certainly a zeal to increase the income 
available for taxation should not be al- 
lowed to blur. the vision of the tax 
collecting authority. The ramifications 
of this subject are wide and we need 
good common sense in charge. When a 
bank writes down its buildings, invest- 
ments, commitments, etc., for instance, 
it is increasing its reserves and creat- 
ing a sounder condition which must re- 
dound to the benefit of the bank’s cus- 
tomers, and, through increased earnings, 
if all goes well, eventually to the tax 
gatherer himself. Other governments 
which have had more. experience are 
apt to be more generous alony these 
lines, and where, through branch bank- 
ing, American banks come into com- 
petition with others .there- should be 
nothing to prevent a policy of at least 
equal conservatism. 

So much for governmental contacts. 
American bankers can use their influ- 
ence here simply to secure and maintain 
a sound banking viewpoint on the part 
of the Government, to minimize bureau- 
cratic interference, and, where foreign 
trade and banking are specifically con- 
cerned, assist in the acquisition and 
dissemination of correct information. 

In discussing the question of Ameri- 
can banking abroad as. a problem it is 
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assumed that capital will be available 
if it can be profitably employed; and 
if the development of any harmful gov- 
ernmental interference is obviated, the 
question resolves itself simply into a 
matter of management and staff. 


A Dearth of Experienced Men 


There has been and is a dearth of 
experienced men and of men of apti- 
tude for this work. It is difficult in 
America to go out and pick up a group 
of men suitable to staff a string of for- 
eign branches. Once this difficulty is 
appreciated the task of developing such 
a corps will be easier. There are many 
fne bankers in this country (although 
we can never say we have enough) and 
of late years there have been more and 
more facilities for training young men 
in banking as a profession; but broadly 
speaking the best bankers have devel- 
oped in particular environments to fill 
particular needs, and there is not in 
the United States a body of trained 
professional foreign bankers, in the 
same sense, for instance, as in Great 
Britain. In selecting a group for for- 
eign service one would be apt to find, 
at best, that their training had been 
particular; not of such a nature as 
would be acquired in one of the large 
English or Scotch joint-stock banks. 
This is not entirely due to the fact 
that foreign banking is technically a 
separate branch of banking but also to 
the fact that the nature of our devel- 
opment has created a subconscious phil- 
osophy which tends to center our ideas 
of life and work athome. Bearing these 
thoughts in mind there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in the proposition, probably 
correct, that a junior in a Scotch bank, 
for instance, who has never been further 
from home than London has more of 
the necessary qualities than has an 
equally capable and promising young 
bank clerk in the Middle West. Some 
pains must be taken to pick men with 
a wider outlook, and to develop the type 
of staff needed it is necessary to begin 
pretty much with fundamentals in bank- 
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ing and with men who, because of their 
youth, have most of their experiences 
ahead. 

A program of complete independence 
satisfies our pride- and ambition but, 
with things as they now are, it would 
be at a possible cost of success and se- 
curity. The new American banks in 
this field have, to a greater or less de- 
gree, staffed and officered their organi- 
zations with a large sprinkling of for- 
eigners. For obvious reasons, and es- 
pecially because they have been the 
most successful, these have been mostly 
British. This way out of the difficulty 
has often been profitable both to the 
banks and to the individuals who lent 
them the skill and training that they 
lacked. In the course of normal de- 
velopment, also, this arrangement will 
form the nucleus on which to build a 
properly trained American corps of pro- 
fessional foreign bankers. Finally they 
will all be of American nationality, or 
predominantly so, and upon how this 
group is selected and trained will de- 
pend chiefly the success of American 
banking abroad. 


The “One Hundred Per Center” 


Nuisance 


Every American who has traveled 
much abroad is familiar with the in- 
dividual who is constantly and noisily 
tormenting our much hallowed Ameri- 


can eagle. Such individuals never en- 
deavor to adjust their own points of 
view to things around them but continu- 
ally compare things as they find them 
abroad with those in their own home 
towns, and their conclusions leave no 
doubt as to the relative merits. They 
are a nuisance to other Americans 
abroad and, which is worse, many for- 
eigners who have never traveled in 
America take them, and not the quiet 
individuals who represent the best 
Americans, as “typical Americans.” 
They are loud in their protestations of 
one hundred per-centism, so it matters 
little that they are not true Americans 
—Americans who represent the ideals 
and motives, though not necessarily by 
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long lineage, at the foundation of this 
nation. 

Such a type cannot help abroad in 
diplomacy or in business and certainly 
not in banking where international con- 
tacts are frequent and numerous and 
where competition is direct and per- 
sonal. The individual who will help is 
the one endowed with adaptability, re- 
sourcefulness, and an ability to gain 
the other point of view. Americans 
have ideas of their own—rather na- 
tional in character and ranging from 
little mannerisms and prohibition (and 
anti-prohibition) to methods of doing 
business—and whether or not they 
agree with the other fellow, it is valu- 
able to reason from his point of view 
and arrive calmly at his view of it. 
Rightly or wrongly his ideas are based 
on reasoned judgment and American 
standards are, after all, not always 
immutable. Perhaps it is setting a high 
standard to seek in the foreign branch 
bank worker qualities more apt to be 
required of the diplomat, but adapta- 
bility to various points of view is a 
requisite certainly as essential as much 
of the actual office work, and if the 
standard is high it is one to which all 
must aspire. 

These qualities have more to do with 
the general character of the man than 
with his ability in the bank itself and 
they should be judged quite separately 
as they will be equally essential in our 
foreign representatives. The answer, 
or solution, is that those whose business 
it is to select the juniors (who will 
eventually be the managers) for train- 
ing for foreign branches should be 
thoroughly conversant with the life that 
“foreigners” live and the work they do 
abroad, and they should, through a good 
knowledge and understanding of young 
American manhood, never make the 
error of picking square pegs for round 
holes. This is purely a matter of 
judgment and experience and we can 
arrive at no fixed standards, but the 
officers who appoint and administer the 
foreign staff should exercise great dis- 
crimination. 
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The Type of Men Needed 


As for actual banking knowledge the 
young men who are to represent us 
abroad at first in junior capacities 
should be, while not trained bankers, at 
least potential bankers. Such a human 
commodity is scarce with us and to a 
large degree we must develop it along 
with our branch banking system. This 
is not entirely unfortunate because to 
some extent their knowlodge must be 
technically distinct from that of a home 
banker, and by living abroad from early 
manhood their general outlook will 
broaden and their adaptability will 
grow. In the training of the juniors 
selected for foreign service there are at 
least a few general principles that we 
may follow. 

It should be fundamental; it is neces- 
sary that our potential executives be 
grounded in office routine, accuracy, ac- 
counts, and self-discipline as well as in 
the more high-sounding and indeed val- 
uable, although less fundamental, “prin- 
ciples of finance,” etc., of which we 
fead in our modern college bulletins. 
No method of acquiring this training 
has yet been devised which surpasses 
the old fashioned method of starting in 
at the bottom and working up, but for 
our purposes we can make a distinction 
between starting at the bottom through 
the urge of economic necessity and being 
started there as a matter of training 
and being worked up gradually but as 
rapidly as the individual’s efforts will 
permit. Certainly the prospective for- 
eign banker should have a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of the elements of his 
work before he goes abroad (which does 
not mean the science of foreign exchange 
so much as it does general banking 
practice), and his life abroad should 
begin as early as practicable so that 
there will be no necessity for a general 
readjustment after he is more mature 
and has begun his life job. 

Possibly in this respect the British 
have a great advantage over us because 
their system gets the young man started 
a few years earlier. Broadly speaking, 
the English public school boy has a gen- 
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eral education comparable to that of our 
average college graduate, but he is some 
years younger, and if he goes into a 
bank as an “apprentice” as part of his 
education (the pay is nominal) he has 
added quite a bit of professional study 
and actual routine work to his educa- 
tion by the time he reaches the age of 
our college graduate. This, however, is 
a difference in the two systems of edu- 
cation and we can, no doubt, adapt 
ours as successfully in this instance as 
we have in other fields of business. It 
is, of course, an educational question as 
to whether or not of late years “college 
education” has become too general in 
America and has by its wider scope 
tended to level down all students and 
hence raise the age of graduation for 
the more capable. But that is an edu- 
cational problem—not ours—and with 
things as they are our principal raw 
material is the college graduate of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. For such a 
man to start absolutely at the bottom 
in a bank, loses, apparently, several 
years but actually his training should 
gain him something in more rapid 
progress; in any case it is at the bottom 
that he should begin. 


Where the Colleges Help 


Some colleges and business organiza- 
tions have worked out a method of co- 
operation which may partly overcome 
this handicap and the plan may assist 
us in training foreign bankers as it has 
in other directions. We will assume 
that the student, if not enrolled in one 
of the departments or schools of com- 
merce, has “majored” in economics and 
social sciences. He has had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a fund of general 
theoretical knowledge—and theory after 
all, as some Irish banking writer recent- 
ly put it, when properly dissected is 
nothing more nor less than knowledge of 
the first principles which are necessary 
to successful practice. This knowledge 
he would of necessity have to gain by 
some means and if, with this, he has by 
some co-operative arrangement worked 
for a couple of vacations in a bank 
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(with or without a nominal salary) he 
will, when he leaves college, have had 
some of the general training along the 
lines desired. It should be enough, also, 
to enable the young man to determine 
whether or not he is on the right track 
and this to him, as well as to the bank 
that will subsequently spend time, ef- 
fort, and some money on his training, is 
worth a great deal. 

If the banks can start with some such 
material as this or with young men who 
by one means or another have acquired 
some practical business training along 
with their formal schooling they will 
find it is not entirely raw material, and, 
if this much training and education has 
been accomplished successfully, it will 
not be untried material. The next step 
in their practical education should bring 
them into actual work. 

They should go into the bank on real 
jobs, and as minor clerks in the various 
departments be thoroughly taught the 
routine. In a large New York office 
the department head is apt to resent 
having a new man put under him who 
is a lot of trouble and no real help, 
for a time at least, in getting out the 
work of the department, and when the 
work is pressing this is quite a human 
feeling. The new clerk is much more 
trouble than he is worth but the depart- 
ment heads should be so instructed that 
they will understand this to be equally 
a part of their jobs, and if the green 
clerk is of the timber that will be re- 
quired he will not long remain merely a 
nuisance. Naturally his duties will be 
elementary, but in these he can be of 
some assistance in doing the work of 
the head office, and they will constitute 
an important part of his general 
training. 


Training Should Be Inclusive 


This training should be as inclusive 
as possible; he should be in all the 
principal departments long enough 
to learn their routine and to under- 
stand the inter-departmental relation- 
ships. In the course of this rotation, 
too, he will see something of the 
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work of the foreign branches as 
they touch head office, but most im- 
portant he should get an all around basic 
idea of the business of banking. In 
1908 Andrew Carnegie called attention 
to the unscientific character of our bank- 
ing; his specific criticism has been large- 
ly met by the creation of the reserve 
banks, but especially where foreign 
banking is concerned there is still much 
truth in his comment, and (unpleasant 
perhaps) the way out often begins in 
the drudgery of routine. No bank 
executive can know too much about the 
details of the clerical work that comes 
in a much condensed form to his desk. 

As he goes through the departments 
the junior should acquire a first hand 
knowledge of the mechanical work of 
the bank and as he progresses toward 
the end of his training he should come 
into some direct contact with the officers 
of the bank so that they may judge of 
his potentialities, and so that he may, 
before he goes abroad, have a general 
concept of the bank’s objects and ideals 
in foreign business. And if he is 
destined for the so called out of the way 
places of the world—South America, the 
Orient, etc.—a time in the office of the 
London branch or affiliate will greatly 
benefit him. He will learn something of 
the English way of doing things, which 
is important both directly and indirect- 
ly in these “out of the way” places. Be- 
sides having a touch of foreign residence 
he will learn something of the people 
with whom he will be thrown in “foreign 
colonies” and whose methods will mingle 
with his own. If he is there for any 
length of time, the exceptional facili- 
ties of the English Institute of Bankers 
will be open to him and propinquity will 
lead him to seek some knowledge of the 
great English banks and of the out- 
standing figures—from theoretical econ- 
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omists to hard-headed bankers—that 
have been nurtured in the City of Lon- 
don... The American banker abroad 
should be informed on all these subjects, 

Experience comes only with time, and 
knowledge and experience combine to 
form the good judgment which, with 
technical ability, characterizes our best 
bankers, but the promising junior with 
training along these general lines should 
be competent when he goes abroad to 
direct or assist in the direction of a 
department in a foreign branch. If 
he is of the right calibre his life and 
work abroad will broaden and develop 
his knowledge, and it is to some such 
timber that we must look for the answer 
to our inquiries concerning success in 
banking competition abroad. It will be 
objected, at this point, that Americans 
do not want to spend their lives abroad 
and certainly for no other reason than 
extraordinary material reward. It is 
true that there are relatively fewer 
Americans willing to leave home than 
there are in the crowded countries of 
Europe, but in all this great country 
we can surely find enough with a true 
interest in the foreign banking field to 
satisfy our demands. While their re- 
ward must be commensurate with their 
ability and in line with that of other 
business representatives abroad it is as 
true abroad as it is at home that salar- 
ies finally depend upon earning capa- 
city and merit. From the young man’s 
point of view the opportunities are 
identical with the possibilities for de- 
velopment in this increasingly great 
field of banking. If there is a problem 
as to the development of this field, its 
solution lies not in finding some economic 
or political hocus pocus but in develop- 
ing sound conservative foreign bankers 
who are as good, and we may hope a 
little better, than the others. 


ay 





The National Bank Bill 
By Louis T. McFadden 


Chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 


HE National Bank Bill which 

failed of passage in the Senate at 

the last session of Congress will 
be reintroduced in the House at the next 
session in essentially the same form in 
which it passed the House last Jan- 
uary. The only material difference be- 
tween the House bill and the bill as 
reported to the Senate is in the disagree- 
ment over the prohibition upon state- 
wide branch banking in the Federal Re- 
serve System made by section nine of 
the House bill. The Senate committee 
struck out this section; the other six- 
teen sections are the same in substance 
in both bills with one or two unimpor- 
tant exceptions. 

No financial measure within recent 
years has been given closer study by the 
writer and members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. For several 
years past the need for certain amend- 
ments to the banking laws has become 
increasingly apparent, and last year 
Congress became impressed with the 
necessity for immediate action. After 
many conferences with the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and after a very 
exhaustive investigation by that of- 
ficial into the technical aspects of 
the need for new legislation, a_ bill 
was finally drafted, introduced in 
the House and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. This 
committee not only held public hear- 
ings on the bill but gave every sec- 
tion the most careful study in executive 
session. This measure was favorably 
reported to the House and after debate 
of several days was passed on January 
14, 1925. It is not necessary for me 
to enumerate the various provisions of 
the bill, since it has been before the 
public for more than a year and has 
been extensively discussed by the bank- 
ing fraternity. I may say, however, that 
the main purpose of the bill is to remove 
certain outstanding handicaps from the 
national banks which now stand in the 


way of carrying on a full-fledged and 
efficient modern banking business. The 
National Bank Act, as readers know, 
has been on the statute books for more 
than half a century and has not been 
sufficiently amended within recent times 
to accord with some of the more mod- 
ern demands for banking services. This 
is not true of many of the state banking 
codes. Since the trust companies are 
now engaged in carrying on a commer- 
cial banking business and are in imme- 
diate competition with the national banks 
in this field, in addition to the other 
banking services which their state 
charter powers permit them to render, 
the national banks find themselves at a 
serious disadvantage. More favorable 
state banking laws have enabled the 
state banks and trust companies to de- 
velop forms of banking service which 
the public has come to recognize and ex- 
pect from a bank and which, in fact, 
from an economic and governmental 
standpoint have been demonstrated to 
be sound. 

Congress has already recognized this 
situation in part by permitting national 
banks to exercise trust powers and thus 
have an opportunity to get their share of 
the very profitable trust business which 
is being built up by the banks as a 
regular banking service. This bill sim- 
ply goes a little further in the same di- 
rection, but proceeds with the same 
conservatism and caution in expanding 
the powers of the national banks. After 
this bill becomes a law, and I have no 
doubt that it will be enacted into law 
at the coming session, the national 
banks will not be permitted to exercise 
any charter powers of which a conserv- 
ative banker can reasonably disapprove. 


The Charter Question 


For example, the national banks are 
at a disadvantage by having their char- 
ter powers restricted to a term of years. 
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As time passes the period of the life 
of the charter grows less and less until 
a time is reached when the charter ex- 
pires by operation of law. No such 
charter limitation affects the state banks 
and trust companies in practically all 
of the metropolitan financial centers. 
This has a direct bearing on the trust 
business of a bank. How can a national 
bank with a limited charter accept the 
administration of a trust which is per- 
petual in its nature or extends over a 
longer term of years than the charter 
term of the bank? This question is of 
considerable embarrassment to the na- 
tional banks and has been the cause of 
several national banks giving up their 
national charters in favor of state char- 
ters. These perpetual trusts in the na- 
ture of educational and scientific and 
charitable foundations are becoming of 
increasing importance, and the national 
banks should not be deprived of the op- 
portunity to administer them. Conse- 
quently, the bill gives to national banks 
the right to hold their charter powers 
for an indefinite length of time subject 
at all times to the will of Congress and 
to the operation of the laws relating to 
liquidation and insolvency. When this 
provision becomes a law the national 
banks will be upon the same plane, as 
to the continuance of their corporate 
existence, as are the state banks in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia 
and West Virginia. It will be noted that 
these states include the important cities 
of New York, Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Omaha, Providence, 
Nashville, Richmond and a number of 
other lesser financial centers. 


First Mortgage Loans 


Let me give another example of how 
the bill amends the national banking 


laws. It is in connection with first 
mortgage loans. For a long time there 
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has been a worthy tradition against 
tying up the commercial deposits of 
bank in long time loans upon the se- 
curity of real estate. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has, with great strictness, en- 
forced this principle upon the national 
banks. The demand deposits in a com- 
mercial bank should not be invested in 
such slow assets even though the security 
is recognized as ample and safe. But 
alongside of the commercial business of 
banks in general there has grown up 
another line of banking business, that of 
receiving savings deposits. In any well- 
rounded banking service today you will 
find a savings department in operation. 
This applies both to national and state 
commercial banks, even in those few 
states in which there are organized 
separate savings banks. There are on 
deposit today in the national banks a 
total of savings deposits to an amount of 
about $5,000,000,000, which is about 
one-fourth of the entire savings deposits 
in all banks in the United States. There 
are about 11,000,000 individual savings 
depositors in national banks, constitut- 
ing about one-third of all of the per- 
sons carrying money in savings deposits 
in all banks. These figures do not in- 
clude commercial time deposits. 
Although the state banks and trust 
companies are permitted to make loans 
upon the security of real estate for con- 
siderable periods of time, the national 
banks may not make such a loan upon 
the security vf a first mortgage upon 
city real estate for a longer period than 
one year and they cannot lend in this 
manner a total sum in excess of one-third 
of their time or savings deposits, al- 
though they may make loans upon im- 
proved farm property for a period of 
five years. This restriction to one year 
is a serious handicap to the national 
banks, especially to those located in 
the smaller cities. A first mort- 
gage upon properly appraised city 
real estate makes as safe a loan as 
can be made, and where the funds so 
loaned are limited to savings deposits 
there is every reason to encourage the 
development of this character of busi- 
ness by the national banks. In fact, if 
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the national banks are not permitted to 
compete in this field with the trust com- 
panies, it will prove disastrous to the 
national banking system. The present 
policy of the law is not only to disqualify 
national banks from engaging in this 
constructive economic activity, but also 
to compel many small banks to seek 
outside investments, about which they 
know very little, for their savings de- 
posits. It penalizes the national banks 
by preventing them from taking advan- 
tage of the best security that many of 
their customers have to offer, thereby 
causing them to lose such customers. 

The bill, therefore, extends the time 
which a national bank may make loans 
upon the security of first mortgages 
upon city property from one year to 
five years and permits a total sum to be 
thus invested equal to one-half of the 
savings deposits. Each such loan is 
limited to 50 per cent. of the appraised 
value of the property. This, I think, 
is one of the most commendable amend- 
ments in the bill. 

Other sections of the bill deal with 
technical questions of banking. Some 
of them remove archaic restrictions and 
repeal obsolete provisions of law. 
Others are designed to clarify the law 
as it exists at the present time. Among 
these is the provision for the regulation 
of the investment security business of 
national banks. This is a recognized 


modern banking service concerning 
which the National Bank Act needs ad- 
justment. 


Since the bill was originally intro- 
duced, there has appeared, from time to 
time, some objector to certain provi- 
sions, but invariably upon close analysis 
and explanation of the purpose of the 
bill the objection disappeared. 


Branch Banking 


So far as the terms of the bill are 
concerned the opposition has dwindled 
down to one section—section nine— 
which undertakes to express a national 
policy on the subject of branch banking 
by prohibiting the further extension of 
state-wide branch banking in the Fed- 
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CONGRESSMAN L. T. McFADDEN 


Chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, and 
au'hor of the bill proposing amend- 
ments to the National Bank Act 


eral Reserve System. This opposition 
comes from a small grcup of state 
branch banking systems and _ their 
sympathizers. They believe that branch 
banking is destined to become the bank- 
ing system of the United States sim- 
ilar to the European system. This is 
the system in vogue in Canada and we 
are more familiar with branch banking 
as carried on there than on the other 
side. In Canada there are only eleven 
banks and these are located in the two 
cities of Montreal and Toronto. They 
operate about 5000 branches over the 
vast territory of the Dominion, extend- 
ing from coast to coast. I shall not at- 
tempt to become here involved in a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of branch 
banking but deem it sufficient to say that 
Congress is not ready to give its sanc- 
tion to a policy which will lead directly 
to the extermination of our system of 
unit banks, large and small, through the 
services of which there has been erected 
a system of finance without equal in the 
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world for strength, vitality and adapt- 
ability to local needs. In this section of 
the bill, therefore, the House took the 
position that the time had come for Con- 
gress to express its disapproval of state- 
wide branch banking by enacting ap- 
propriate legislation with reference to 
the two financial instrumentalities under 
its direct control; namely, the national 
banking system and the Federal Reserve 
System. In section eight of the bill, 
national banks are prohibited from en- 
gaging in state-wide branch banking and 
in section nine the same restriction is 
put upon the state bank members of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


An Emergency Measure 


There is another group which has op- 
posed the bill as a whole, upon the 
ground that it has been formulated with- 
out a previous exhaustive scientific 
study by a commission of economists 
and bankers. They apparently wish to 


see a bill introduced which would have 
for its purpose the solution of all of the 


banking problems, Federal Reserve, na- 
tional and state, which are before the 
country today. In this connection, I 
desire to take this opportunity to say 
that the present national bank bill is 
not an attempt at a scientific codifica- 
tion of all of the banking laws over 
which the Federal Government might 
have jurisdiction. There may be a need 
for some such codification and there are, 
no doubt, many unanswered questions 
of banking of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could take cognizance but which 
are not covered in this bill. This bill 
is an emergency measure. It takes no 
great amount of deliberation by a scien- 
tific body to comprehend what it pro- 
poses to do. Each section of it is an 
amendment to some particular section of 
the national banking laws. After a most 
exhaustive study by the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency it was decided to center upon 
these particular amendments at this 
time in order to give to the national 
banks immediate relief from certain 


archaic restrictions imposed upon them 
by the National Bank Act. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency is in direct 
contact with all of the national banks, 
He has in the field experienced national 
bank examiners who keep him in touch 
with banking conditions in every part 
of the United States. His office has a 
body of experience and a fund of in- 
formation which cannot be found else- 
where and no commission, however con- 
stituted, could lay before Congress. an 
intelligible national banking measure 
without having the benefit of the Comp- 
troller’s experience. This is the reason 
why Congress has imposed upon the 
Comptroller of the Currency the duty 
each year of making recommendations 
as to changes in the banking laws. 

This bill is not open to criticism for 
any lack of competent consideration of 
its subject matter. It is based upon 
recommendations from the Comptroller 
and is put in the legislative form de- 
sired by the House committee to carry 
out the policies intended. 

The emergency which the national 
banks as a system face today is due to 
the lack of the charter powers to meet 
the requirements of modern economic 
conditions in industry and commerce. 
Changes in the banking laws have not 
kept pace with the revolutionary 
changes which have taken place within 
recent years in production, transporta- 
tion and communication. Many of the 
state legislatures have recently enacted 
new banking codes in order that the 
state commercial banks and trust com- 
panies may be equipped to meet these 
new demands. It cannot be expected 
that the national banks will sit idly by 
and wait indefinitely for Congress also 
to take action. Many of them have 
already taken out state charters and 
many more will doubtless follow in the 
near future if enabling legislation is 
not speedily enacted. This bill is an 
answer to this need. It simply touches 
upon the most salient defects of the 
national banking laws as they relate to 
the operating conditions of the national 
banks. It is necessary now to put the 
national banks on their feet. When this 
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is done there will be time enough for a 
commission to deliberate and report 
with reference to the many other prob- 
lems of banking which must be ultimate- 


ly solved. 
Text of the Bill 


The text of H. R. 8887, as it passed 
the House of Representatives follows: 


AN ACT 


To amend an Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 
7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5138 as amended, sec- 
tion 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 
5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 
as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 
5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and to amend section 
9, section 18, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the con- 
solidation of national banking associations,” 
approved November 7, 1918, be amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 8. That any bank or trust com- 
pany incorporated under the laws of any 
State, or any bank or trust company in- 
corporated in the District of Columbia, may 
be consolidated with a national banking 
association located in the same county, city, 
town, or village under the charter of such 
national banking association on such terms 
and conditions as may be lawfully agreed 
upon by a majority of the board of directors 
of each association, bank, or trust company 
proposing to consolidate, and which agree- 
ment shall be ratified and confirmed by the 
affirmative vote of the shareholders of each 
such association, bank, or trust company 
owning at least two-thirds of its capital 
stock outstanding, or by a greater propor- 
tion of such capital stock in the case of 
such State bank or trust company if the 
laws of the State where the same is organ- 
ized so require, at a meeting to be held on 
the call of the directors after publishing 
notice of the time, place, and object of the 
meeting for four consecutive weeks in some 
newspaper of general circulation published 
in the place where the said association, 
bank, or trust company is located, and if 
no newspaper is published in the place, then 
in a paper of general circulation published 
nearest thereto, unless such notice of meet- 


ing is waived in writing by all stockholders 
of any such association, bank, or trust com- 
pany and after sending such notice to each 
shareholder of record by registered mail at 
least ten days prior to said meeting, but 
any additional notice shall be given to the 
shareholders of such State bank or trust 
company which may be required by the laws 
of the State where the same is organized: 
Provided, That the capital stock of such 
consolidated association shall not be less 
than that required under existing law for 
the organization of a national banking asso- 
ciation in the place in which such consoli- 
dated association is located; and all the 
rights, franchises, and interests of such 
State bank or trust company so consolidated 
with a national banking association in and 
to every species of property, real, personal, 
and mixed, and choses in action thereto 
belonging, shall be deemed to be transferred 
to and vested in such national banking asso- 
ciation into which it is consolidated without 
any deed or other transfer, and the said 
consolidated national banking association 
shall hold and enjoy the same and all rights 
of property, franchises, and interests in 
the same manner and to the same extent 
as was held and enjoyed by such State bank 
or trust company so consolidated with such 
national banking association: And provided 
further, That when such consoijidation shall 
have been effected and approved by the 
comptroller any shareholder of either the 
association or of the State bank or trust 
company so consolidated, who has not voted 
for such consolidation, may give notice to 
the directors of the consolidated association 
within twenty days from the date of the 
certificate of approval of the comptroller 
that he dissents from the plan of consolida- 
tion as adopted and approved, whereupon 
he shall be entitled to receive the value of 
the shares so held by him, to be ascertained 
by an appraisal made by a committee of 
three persons, one to be selected by the 
shareholder, one by the directors of the 
consolidated association, and the third by 
the two so chosen; and in case the value 
so fixed shall not be satisfactory to such 
shareholder he may within five days after 
being notified of the appraisal appeal to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
cause a reappraisal to be made, which shall 
be final and binding; and the consolidated 
association shall pay the expenses of re- 
appraisal, and the value as ascertained by 
such appraisal or reappraisal shall be 
deemed to be a debt due and shall be forth- 
with paid to said shareholder by said con- 
solidated association, and the shares so pajd 
for shall be surrendered and, after due no- 
tice, sold at public auction within thirty 
days after the final appraisement provided 
for in this Act; and if the shares so sold 
at public auction shall be sold at a price 
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greater than the final appraised value, the 
excess in such sale price shall be paid to 
the said shareholder; and the consolidated 
association shall have the right to purchase 
such shares at public auction, if it is the 
highest bidder therefor, for the purpose 
of reselling such shares within thirty days 
thereafter to such person or persons and at 
such price as its board of directors by reso- 
lution may determine: And _ provided 
further, That the liquidation of such shares 
of stock in any State bank or trust com- 
pany shall be determined in the manner 
prescribed by the law of the State in such 
cases if such provision is made in the State 
law; otherwise as hereinbefore provided: 
And provided further, That no such con- 
solidation shall be in contravention of the 
law of the State under which such bank or 
trust company is incorporated: And pro- 
vided further, That, except as to branches 
in foreign countries or dependencies or in- 
sular possessions of the United States, it 
shall be unlawful for any such consolidated 
association to retain in operation any 
branches which may have been established 
beyond the corporate limits of the city, 
town, or village in which such consolidated 
association is located, and it shall be un- 
lawful for any such consolidated associa- 
tion to retain in operation any branches 
which may have been established subse- 
quent to the approval of this Act within 
the corporate limits of the city, town, or 
village in which such consolidated associa- 
tion is located, in any State which at the 
time of the approval of this Act did not, 
by law or regulation, permit State banks 
or trust companies created by or existing 
under the laws of such State to have such 
branches.” 

Sec. 2. That section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, subsection 
“Second” thereof as amended, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Second. To have succession from the 
date of the approval of this Act, or from 
the date of its organization if organized 
after such date of approval until such time 
as it be dissolved by the act of its share- 
holders owning two-thirds of its stock, or 
until its franchise becomes forfeited by rea- 
son of violation of law, or until terminated 
by either a general or a special Act of 
Congress or until its affairs be placed in 
the hands of a receiver and finally wound 
up by him.” 

Sec. 3. That section 5137 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, subsection 
“First” thereof, be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“First. 
its accommodation 
its business.” 


Such as shall be necessary for 
in the transaction of 
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Capital Requirements 


Sec. 4. That section 5138 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5138. No association shall be or- 
ganized with a less capital than $100,000, 
except that banks with a capital of not less 
than $50,000 may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in 
any place the population of which does not 
exceed six. thousand inhabitants, and ex- 
cept that banks with a capital of not less 
than $25,000 may, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in 
any place the population of which does not 
exceed three thousand inhabitants. No asso- 
ciation shall be organized in a city the popu- 
lation of which exceeds fifty thousand per- 
sons with a capital of less than $200,000, 
except that in the outlying districts of such 
a city banks now organized or hereafter 
organized may, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, have a capital 
of not less than $100,000.” 


Sec. 5. That section 5142 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5142. Any national banking associa- 
tion may, with the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and by a vote of 
shareholders owning two-thirds of the stock 
of such association, increase its capital 
stock to any sum approved by the said 
comptroller, but no increase in capital shall 
be valid until the whole amount of such in- 
crease is paid in and notice thereof, duly 
acknowledged before a notary public by the 
president, vice president, or cashier of said 
association, has been transmitted to the 
Comptroller of the Currency and his certi- 
ficate obtained specifying the amount of 
such increase in capital stock and his ap- 
proval thereof, and that it has been duly 
paid in as part of the capital of such asso- 
ciation: Provided, however, That a national 
banking association may, with the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, and by 
the vote of shareholders owning two-thirds 
of the stock of such association, increase its 
capital stock by the declaration of a stock 
dividend, provided that the surplus of said 
association, after the approval of the in- 
crease, shall be at least equal to 20 per 
centum of the capital stock as increased. 
Such increase shall not be effective until 
a certificate certifying to such declaration of 
dividend, signed by the president, vice presi- 
dent, or cashier of said association and duly 
acknowledged before a notary public, shall 
have been forwarded to the Comptroller of 
the Currency and his certificate obtained 
specifying the amount of such increase of 
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capital stock by stock dividend, and his 
approval thereof.” 

Sec. 6. That section 5150 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5150. The president of the bank shall 
be a member of the board and shall be the 
chairman thereof, but the board may desig- 
nate a director in lieu of the president to 
be chairman of the board, who shall per- 
form such duties as may be designated by 
the board.” 


Restriction of Branches 


Sec. 7. That section 5155 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec, 5155. It shall be lawful for any bank 
or banking association organized under State 
laws and having branches to become a na- 
tional banking association in conformity 
with existing laws, and to retain and keep 
in operation its branches, or such one or 
more of them as its may elect to retain: 
Provided, That no such State bank having 
branches in operation outside of the cor- 
porate limits or other such boundaries of 
the city, town, or village in which such State 
bank is located, but not including any branch 
established in a foreign country or depend- 
ency or insular possession of the United 
States, shall, upon conversion into a na- 
tional banking association, retain or keep 
in operation such branches: And provided 
further, That it shall be lawful for any na- 
tional banking association having, prior to 
the approval of this Act, acquired branches 
by virtue of having elected to retain such 
branches after having been converted from 
a State bank with branches into a national 
banking association, or through consolida- 
tion with such an association having such 
branches, to continue to operate any such 
branches, but it shall be unlawful for any 
national banking association having been 
converted into such association under the 
provisions of section 5154 of the Revised 
Statutes to retain in operation any branch, 
wherever located, which may have been es- 
tablished subsequent to the approval of this 
Act, in any State which did not by law or 
regulation, at the time of the approval of 
this Act, permit State banks or trust com- 
panies created by or existing under the laws 
of such State to have branches.” 


Sec. 8. That section 5190 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5190. The general business of each 
national banking association shall be trans- 
acted at only one office or banking house, 
which shall be located in the place specified 
in its organization certificate, and no such 
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association shall own, establish, maintain, or 
operate any branch or branches in any State 
which does not at the time of the approval 
of this Act by law or regulation authorize 
banks created by or existing under the laws 
of such State to own, establish, maintain, 
and operate such branches, and no such 
association in any State whatsoever shall 
own, establish, maintain, or operate any 
branch or branches beyond the corporate 
limits of the municipality wherein such asso- 
ciation is located, but any such association 
in any State which by law or regulation at 
the time of the approval of this Act author- 
izes banks created by or existing under the 
laws of such State to own, establish, main- 
tain, and operate such branches may, upon 
application to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and upon approval by him, be per- 
mitted to establish and operate a branch 
or branches within the corporate limits of 
the municipality wherein such association is 
located, but it shall be unlawful for any 
such association to maintain in operation 
any branch within the corporate limits of 
such a municipality where the population by 
the last decennial census is less than twenty- 
five thousand and not more than one such 
branch where such population is not less 
than twenty-five thousand and not more than 
fifty thousand, and not more than two such 
branches where such population is not less 
than fifty thousand and not more than one 
hundred thousand, but these restrictions as 
to number shall not be construed to require 
the relinquishment of any branches acquired 
prior to the approval of this Act: Provided, 
however, That all such branches of such 
associations shall be subject to the general 
supervisory powers of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and shall operate under such 
regulations as he may prescribe: And pro- 
vided further, That it shall be unlawful for 
any such association to establish a branch 
in any State subsequent to the repeal or re- 
vocation by such State of the law or regu- 
lation under the authority of which per- 
mission was granted to banks created by or 
existing under the laws of such State to en- 
gage in branch banking. 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘branches’ as used 
in this section shall be held to include any 
branch bank, branch office, branch agency, 
additional office, or any branch place of busi- 
ness located in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in the District of 
Columbia at which deposits are received or 
checks cashed or money loaned.” 

“This section shall not be construed to 
amend or repeal section 25 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, authorizing the 
establishment by national banking associa- 
tions of branches in foreign countries or 
dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States.” 
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Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof two 
provisions and a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 


A Controversial Provision 


“Provided, That on and after the approval 
of this Act the board shall not permit any 
such applying bank to become a stockholder 
of such Federal reserve bank except upon 
condition that such applying bank relinquish 
any branches which it may have in opera- 
tion beyond the corporate limits of the 
municipality in which the parent bank is 
located, and it shall be unlawful for any 
such applying bank in any State which does 
not by law or regulation, at the time of the 
approval of this Act, permit State banks or 
trust companies created by or existing under 
the laws of such State, to have branches 
within the limits of municipalities in such 
State, to become such a stockholder of such 
.Federal Reserve Bank except upon condi- 
tion that such applying bank relinquish any 
branches which it may have established sub- 
sequent to the approval of this Act: Pro- 
vided further, That it shall be unlawful for 
any member bank after the approval of this 
Act to establish a branch beyond the cor- 
porate limits of the municipality in which 
such bank is located, and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any such member bank to maintain 
in operation any branch within the corpor- 
ate limits of such a municipality where the 
population by the last decennial census is 
less than twenty-five thousand and not 
more than one such branch where such popu- 
lation is not less than twenty-five thousand 
and not more than fifty thousand and not 
more than two such branches where such 
population is not less than fifty thousand 
and not more than one hundred thousand, 
but these restrictions as to number shall not 
be construed to require the relinquishment 
of any branches acquired prier to the. ap- 
proval of this Act: And provided further, 
That the establishment of any branch by 
a member. bank shall not require the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board: And 
provided further, That it shall be unlawful 
for any such member bank to establish a 
branch within the limits of the municipality 
where such bank is located, in any State 
which does not by law or regulation, at the 
time of the approval of this Act, permit 
State banks or trust companies created by 
or existing under the laws of such State to 
have branches within the limits of such mu- 
nicipalities in such State. 

“The term ‘branch or branches’ as used in 
this section shall be held to include any 
branch bank, branch office, branch agency, 
additional office, or any branch place of 
business located in any State or Territory 
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of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia at which deposits are received or 
checks cashed or money loaned, but shall 
not include any branch established in g 
foreign country or dependency or insular 
possession of the United States.” 


Limitation of Obligations 


Sec. 10. That section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes of-the United States, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 


“Sec 5200. The total obligations to any 
national banking association of any person, 
copartnership, association, or corporation 
shall at no time exceed 10 per centum of 
the amount of the capital stock of such 
association actually paid in and unimpaired 
and 10 per centum of its unimpaired sur- 
plus fund. The term ‘obligations’ shall 
mean the direct liability of the maker or 
acceptor of paper discounted with or sold 
to such association and the liability of the 
indorser, drawer, or guarantor who obtains 
a loan from or discounts paper with or sells 
paper under his guaranty to such association 
and shall include in the case of obligations 
of a copartnership or association the obli- 
gations of the several members thereof. 
Such limitation of 10 per centum shall be 
subject to the following exceptions: 


“(1) Obligations in the form of drafts 
or bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values shall not 
be subject under this section to any limita- 
tion based upon such capital and surplus. 

“(2) Obligations arising out of the dis- 
count of commercial or business paper ac- 
tually owned by the person, copartnership, 
association, or corporation negotiating the 
same shall not be subject under this section 
to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(3) Obligations drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values and secured 
by goods or commodities in process of ship- 
ment shall not be subject under this section 
to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(4) Obligations as indorser or guarantor 
of notes, other than commercial or business 
paper excepted under (2) hereof, having 
a maturity of not more than six months, 
and owned by the person, corporation, asso- 
ciation, or copartnership indorsing and ne- 
gotiating the same, shall be subject under 
this section to a limitation of 15 per centum 
of such capital and surplus in addition to 
such 10 per centum of such capital and sur- 
plus. 

“(5) Obligations in the form of bankers’ 
acceptances of other banks of the kind de- 
scribed in section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act shall not be subject under this section 
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to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus. 

“(6) Obligations of any person, copartner- 
ship, association or corporation, in the form 
of notes or drafts secured by shipping docu- 
ments, warehouse receipts or other such 
documents transferring or securing title 
covering readily marketable nonperishable 
staples when such property is fully covered 
by insurance shall be subject under this sec- 
tion to a limitation of 15 per centum of such 
capital and surplus in addition to such 10 
per centum of such capital and surplus when 
the market value of such staples securing 
such obligation is not at any time less than 
115 per centum of the face amount of such 
obligation, and to an additional increase 
of limitation of 5 per centum of such capital 
and surplus in addition to such 25 per cen- 
tum of such capital and surplus when the 
market value of such staples securing such 
additional obligation is not at any time less 
than 120 per centum of the face amount 
of such additional obligation, and to further 
additional increase of limitation of 5 per 
centum of such capital and surplus in ad- 
dition to such 30 per centum of such capi- 
tal and surplus when the market value of 
such staples securing such additional obliga- 
tion is not at any time less than 125 per 
centum of the face amount of such additional 
obligation, and to a further additional in- 
crease of limitation of 5 per centum of such 
capital and surplus in addition to such 35 
per centum of such capital and surplus when 
the market value of such staples securing 
such additional obligation is not at any time 
less than 130 per centum of the face amount 
of such additional obligation, and to a 
further additional increase of limitation 
of 5 per centum of such capital and 
surplus in addition to such 40 per centum 
of such capital and surplus when the 
market value of such staples securing 
such additional obligations is not at any 
time less than 135 per centum of the face 
amount of such additional obligation, and 
to a further additional increase of limitation 
of 5 per centum of such capital and surplus 
in addition to such 45 per centum of such 
capital and surplus when the market value 
of such staples securing such additional obli- 
gation is not at any time less than 140 per 
centum of the face amount of such additional 
obligation, but this exception shall not ap- 
ply to obligations of any one person, co- 
partnership, association or corporation aris- 
ing from the same transacations and secured 
upon the identical staples for more than 
ten months. 

“(7) Obligations of any person, copartner- 
ship, association, or corporation in the form 
of notes or drafts secured by shipping docu- 
ments or instruments transferring or secur- 
ing title covering livestock or giving a lien 
on livestock when the market value of che 


livestock securing the obligation is not at 
any time léss than 115 per centum of the 
face amount of the notes covered by such 
documents shall be subject under this sec- 
tion to a limitation of 15 per centum of 
such capital and surplus in addition to such 
10 per centum of such capital and surplus. 

“(8) Obligations of any person, copartner- 
ship, association, or corporation in the form 
of notes secured by not less than a like 
amount of bonds or notes of the United 
States issued since April 24, 1917, or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
shall (except to the extent permitted by rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury) be sub- 
ject under this section to a limitation of 
15 per centum of such capital and surplus 
in addition to such 10 per centum of such 
capital and surplus. 

“(9) Obligations of the kind described in 
section 24 (b) of the Federal Reserve Act 
as amended shall be subject to a limitation 
of 15 per centum of such capital and sur- 
plus in addition to such 10 per centum of 
such capital and surplus; except that obli- 
gations of the United States or general obli- 
gations of any State or of any political sub- 
division thereof, or obligations issued under 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
shall not be subject under this section to 
any limitation based on such capital and sur- 
plus: Provided, That purchases completed 
before the passage of this Act shall not be 
subject to the limitation imposed by this 
subdivision until the 3lst day of December, 
1925.” 


Sec. 11. That section 5202 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended 
be amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph to read as follows: 


“Eighth. Liabilities incurred under the 
provisions of section 202 of Title II of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, approved July 17, 
1916, as amended by the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923.” 


Certifying of Checks 


Sec. 12. That section 5208 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended 
be amended by striking out the words “or 
who shall certify a check before the amount 
thereof shall have been regularly entered 
to the credit of the drawer upon the books 
of the bank,” and in lieu thereof inserting 
the following: “or who shall certify a check 
before the amount thereof shall have been 
regularly deposited in the bank by the 
drawer thereof,” so that the section as 
amended shall read as follows: 


“Sec. 5208. It shall be unlawful for any 
officer, director, agent, or employee of any 
Federal reserve bank, or any member bank 
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as defined in the Act of December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal Reserve Act, to certify 
any check drawn upon such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank unless the person, 
firm, or corporation drawing the check has 
on deposit with such Federal reserve bank 
or member bank, at the time such check is 
certified, an amount of money not less than 
the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by a duly authorized offi- 
cer, director, agent, or employee ‘shall be a 
good and valid obligation against such Fed- 
eral reserve bank or member bank; but 
the act of any officer, director, agent, or 
employee of any such Federal reserve bank 
or member bank in violation of this section 
shall, in the discretion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, subject such Federal reserve 
bank to the penalties imposed by section 
11, subsection (h) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and shall subject such member bank, if 
a national bank, to the liabilities and pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Comptroller of 
the Currency provided for in section 5234, 
Revised Statutes, and shall, in the discretion 
of the Federal Reserve Board, subject any 
other member bank to the penalties im- 
posed by section 9 of said Federal Reserve 
Act for the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of said Act. Any officer, director, 
agent, or employee of any Federal reserve 
bank or member bank who shall willfully 
violate the provisions of this section, or who 
shall resort to any device, or receive any 
fictitious obligation, directly or collaterally, 
in order to evade the provisions thereof, or 
who shall certify a check before the amount 
thereof shall have been regularly deposited 
in the bank by the drawer thereof, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
on conviction thereof in any district court 
of the United States, be fined not more 
than $5,000, or shall be imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 


Reports to Comptroller 


Sec. 13. That section 5211 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended 
be amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5211. Every association shall make 
to the Comptroller of the Currency not less 
than three reports during each year, ac- 
cording to the form which may be prescribed 
by him, verified by the oath or affirmation 
of the president, or of the cashier, or of 
a vice president, or of an assistant cashier 
of the association designated by its board 
of directors to verify such reports in the 
absence of the president and cashier, taken 
before a notary public properly authorized 
and commissioned by the State in which 
such notary resides and the association is 
located, or any other officer having an offi- 
cial seal, authorized in such State to ad- 
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minister oaths, and attested by the signature 
of at least three of the directors. Each 
such report shall exhibit, in detail and under 
appropriate heads, the resources and lia- 
bilities of the association at the close of 
business on any past day by him specified, 
and shall be transmitted to the comptroller 
within five days after the receipt of a re 
quest or requisition therefor from him, and 
the statement of resources and liabilities, 
together with acknowledgment and attesta- 
tion in the same form in which it is made 
to the comptroller, shall be published in a 
newspaper published in the place where 
such association is established, or if there 
is no newspaper in the place, then in the 
one published nearest thereto in the same 
county, at the expense of the association; 
and such proof of publication shall be fur- 
nished as may be required by the comp- 
troller. The comptroller shall also have 
power to call for special reports from any 
particular association whenever in_ his 
judgment the same are necessary in order 
to obtain a full and complete knowledge 
of its condition.” 


Sec. 14. That the fourth paragraph of 
section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended to read as follows: 


“No Federal reserve bank shall discount 
for any member bank notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange of any one borrower in an 
amount greater than may be borrowed law- 
fully from any national banking association 
under the terms of section 5200 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to change the character or 
classes of paper now eligible for discount 
by Federal Reserve Banks.” 


Safe Deposit Companies 


Sec. 15. That section 13 of the Federal 
Reserve Act be amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 


“That in addition to the powers now 
vested by law in national banking associa- 
tions organized under the laws of the United 
States, any such associations may engage 
in the business commonly known as safe 
deposit business either by leasing recep- 
tacles on its premises or by owning stock 
in a corporation’ organized under the law 
of any State to conduct a safe deposit busi- 
ness located on or adjacent to the premises 
of such association: Provided, however, That 
the amount invested in the capital stock of 
any such safe deposit corporation by such 
association shall not exceed 15 per centum 
of the capital stock of such association 
actually paid in and unimpaired and 15 per 
centum of its unimpaired surplus.” 
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Sec. 16. That section 22 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, subsection (a), paragraph 2 
thereof, be amended to read as follows: 


“(a) No member bank and no officer, 
director, or employe thereof shall hereafter 
make any loan or grant any gratuity to any 
bank examiner. Any bank officer, director, 
or employe violating this provision shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or 
fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may 
be fined a further sum equal to the money 
so loaned gr gratuity given. 

“Any examiner or assistant examiner who 
shall accept a loan or gratuity from any 
bank examined by him, or from an officer, 
director, or employee thereof, or who shall 
steal, or unlawfully take, or unlawfully con- 
ceal any money, note, draft, bond, or se- 
curity or any other property of value in the 
possession of any member bank or from any 
safe deposit box in or adjacent to the 
premises of such bank, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction thereof in any district court of 
the United States, be imprisoned for not 
exceeding one year, or fined not more than 
$5,000, or both, and may be fined a further 
sum equal to the money so loaned, gratuity 
given, or property stolen, and shall forever 
thereafter be disqualified from holding office 
as a national bank examiner.” 


Loans on Real Estate 


Sec. 17. That section 24 of the Federal 
Reserve Act be amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 24. (a) Any national banking asso- 
ciation may make loans secured by first 
lien upon improved real estate, including 
improved farm land, situated within its 
Federal reserve district or within a radius 
of one hundred miles of the place in which 


such bank is located, irrespective of district 
lines. A loan secured by real estate within 
the meaning of this section shall be in the 
form of an obligation or obligations secured 
by mortgage, trust deed, or other such in- 
strument upon real estate when the entire 
amount of such obligation or obligations 
is made or is sold to such association. The 
amount of any such loan shall not exceed 
50 per centum of the actual value of the 
real estate offered for security, and such 
loan shall not run for a longer term than 
five years. Any such bank may make such 
loans only when the aggregate amount of 
such loans held by it or on which it is liable 
as indorser or guarantor or otherwise does 
not exceed a sum equal to 25 per centum of 
the amount of the capital stock of such 
association actually paid in and unimpaired 
and 25 per centum of its unimpaired surplus 
fund, or to one-third of its time deposits, at 
the election of the association, subject to the 
general limitation contained in section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
Such banks may continue hereafter as here- 
tofore to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest on the same, but the rate of interest 
which such banks may pay upon such time 
deposits or upon savings or other deposits 
shall not exceed the maximum rate author- 
ized to be paid upon such deposits by State 
banks or trust companies organized under 
the laws of the State wherein such national 
banking association is located; 

“(b) Any national banking association 
may subject to the limitations contained in 
section 5200 (9) of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, engage in the business 
of purchasing and selling without recourse 
obligations evidencing indebtedness of any 
person, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration in the form of bonds, notes deben- 
tures, and the like commonly known as in- 
vestment securities.” 


au 


The Bank Library 


N spite of the fact that there already 

are some sixty libraries flourishing 

in progressive banking institutions 

of the country, curiosity as to what a 

librarian does in a bank and what a 

bank does with a librarian is quite 
common, 

One may assume at once that wherever 


this innovation in the bank’s organiza- 
tion has been made by the “hard- 
headed” banker it is only because he 
recognized its necessity in meeting the 
increasingly complex modern demands 
made upon his institution. The banker 
of today has to know facts and to keep 
informed on a variety of subjects which 
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were not even known to the banker of a 
decade ago. 


Why a Library in a Bank? 

Why not call upon the public library 
when specific information is needed? 
With equal reason one might ask, “Why 
not call upon a public stenographer as 
needed, instead of employing a secre- 
tary?” 

The bank librarian is a kind of pri- 
vate secretary-at-large to all the execu- 
tives of a bank. She is subject to 
immediate call at any hour of the day, 
whereas the librarian in a public library 
must apportion her time and attention 
equally among many users of the 
library. Information suddenly needed 
in an important conference can be pro- 
' duced at once from a book, pamphlet, 
or other source, in the library on the 
bank premises, whereas in the public 
library it might or might not be avail- 
able at the moment, and in any case 
would have to be brought from a dis- 
tance. 


What Is a Bank Library? 

The ordinary type of library is a 
visible, tangible collection of books re- 
quiring great expenditure of money and 
time to assemble. A bank library, curi- 
ously enough, can begin with only a 
librarian. This is true, because of the 
condition that obtains in practically 
every established institution of any size 
where the sources of information have 
not been organized. 

An “invisible” library already exists 
in hundreds of reports, memoranda, bul- 
letins, proceedings of associations, law 
books, directories, and encyclopedias, 
distributed throughout the bank in desk 
drawers, filing cases, or even in scat- 
tered book cases. Like the Pied Piper, 
the librarian summons all this material 
from its hiding places and assembles it 
in one central place. There it is made 
readily accessible to all departments of 
the bank, and duplication and unneces- 
sary delay in getting hold of material is 
avoided. 

Its development thereafter is gradual, 
but assured. Some of the standard 
banking books are acquired and the em- 
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ployes of the bank are encouraged to 
come to the library for help in their 
studies. Other books are acquired, al- 
most volume by volume, as the need for 
them becomes evident. A careful selec- 
tion of 200 or 300 books may answer 
every purpose. Books are, however, 
only a unit among the many sources 
that a bank librarian relies on for in- 
formation. 

Government releases, issued monthly, 
weekly, and daily, will supply statistics 
on bank debits, money in circulation, 
condition of the public debt, production, 
prices, crop estimates, etc., for use by 
the statistical department in compiling 
its review of business conditions. 

Foreign government reports of many 
kinds will keep the foreign department 
supplied with official information and 
statistics concerning the countries in 
whose securities the bank is interested. 

Annual reports of corporations will 
furnish the latest statements of condi- 
tion to the credit department. The 
current magazines and daily papers are 
carefully scanned by the librarian for 
up-to-date information on topics in 
which the executives of the banks are 
interested. 


The Bank Librarian 


What service the banker can get from 
the bank library is determined, not by 
the size of the library, but by the train- 
ing and ability of the librarian. If she 
is intelligent, drilled in library science 
and well informed, she will collect in the 
library the best material germane to 
every phase of the bank’s activities, 
evaluating and eliminating, and so ar- 
ranging it that it is readily available 
when called for. She will also anticipate 
demands of the bank’s officers and staff, 
and bring to the attention of the execu- 
tives current magazine articles and new 
books on subjects in which they are in- 
terested and upon which they should be 
informed. 

When the library is so organized and 
managed it will fulfill its purpose as 4 
central department of information and 
service and become a real esset to the 
institution. 
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Good Will or Good Bye! 
By Allan B. Cook 


Assistant vice-president Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 


ACK in the dark ages, when 
drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other negotiable instruments were 

inscribed on bricks, stone tablets, and 
other handy missiles, it was necessary 
for a banker to keep his customers in a 
happy state of mind for obvious rea- 
sons. Today, verbal attacks upon the 
character of a banker’s service can do 
far greater damage to the growth of his 
institution in any community than the 
crude, physical attacks of bygone years. 

Unfortunately, in the minds of a great 
number of people, banks, public utility 
companies, and carriers are grouped to- 
gether as satisfactory targets upon 
which such disgruntled persons long to 
release spleen and abuse. The banker 


in marketing his services is, therefore, 
faced with a very distinct sales re- 


sistance, which must be overcome if suc- 
cess is to crown his efforts. Frequent- 
ly this antipathy toward banks and 
bankers exists in the most unexpected 
quarters, or, in other words, among 
executives of large corporations, and 
among other successful business men. 

Some years ago, the general manager 
of a corporation, located on the eastern 
seaboard, hired a young man as a finan- 
cial executive, and, when writing to the 
president regarding the change in per- 
sonnel, stated that, in spite of the fact 
that the new executive had spent ten 
years as a member of the banking pro- 
fession, he had been caught young 
enough not to be thoroughly contam- 
inated with its ideals. 

Such a statement emanating from a 
man in charge of a business running in 
excess of $25,000,000 annually seems to 
be very unreasonable, but it demon- 
strates with unpleasant clarity a state of 
mind which cannot be disregarded and 
which must be overcome. 


“The Customer is Always Right” 


A considerable part of the success of 
the United Cigar Stores has been due 
to the good will created by the rule 
under which their employes operate, to 
the effect that “the customer is always 
right.” There is no good reason why 
this principle with any necessary modi- 
fications cannot be utilized to the ben- 
efit of the bank in its relations with the 
public, for it merely means that the 
banker must greet all comers in a human. 
way, and take the proper amount of 
time to listen to complaints and crit- 
icisms. All of us feel better when we 
have rid ourselves of our grief by telling 
the story of our troubles to an interested 
audience, and, therefore, are ready to 
listen to reason afterwards. 

For example, some time ago, a cus- 
tomer of one of the large mid-western 
banks closed a fairly good sized account 
without warning. When the bank’s 
representative called to express its re- 
gret at the loss of this business, his re- 
ception was courteous but frigid. He 
was told by the former customer that 
his visit was a distinct surprise in that 
the bank had never shown any interest 
in the account during its lifetime. 

When asked why the deposit had been 
transferred to a competitive institution, 
the business man replied that, in spite 
of consistent effort on his part to 
describe the services of his organization 
to the senior officers of the trust com- 
pany, he had been unsuccessful, and 
that, in response to a credit inquiry, 
some executive in the bank had given 
a wrong impression of the nature of his 
business. 

After considerable urging upon the 
part of the banker the former depositor 
finally described the nature of his busi- 
ness at some length, and agreed to call 
at the bank within a few days to repeat 
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the story to one of its senior vice-presi- 
dents, thus allowing the bank to inves- 
tigate the mistake thoroughly and to 
rectify it in the meantime. When the 
gentleman in question stepped into the 
bank, he was greeted cordially, received 
a sympathetic hearing, and gave the 
names of several of his clients so that 
the bank could check up the character 
of his services with persons thoroughly 
familiar with them. Within two weeks 
the bank announced that it was pre- 
pared to recommend those services un- 
qualifiedly to any one applying to it for 
information, and that furthermore its 
letters would state that the financial 
standing of the former customer was 
unquestioned. When the official of the 
industrial concern stated that he felt it 
was an imposition to use the bank in 
that way, inasmuch as the relationship 
had been severed, he was told that such 
service was purely complimentary and 
rendered without any obligation upon 
his part. 

In that manner ill will was dissipated 
and a friendly feeling created. In the 
course of the next few months, it was 
possible to supply this man with letters 
of introduction of considerable value to 
him and to render one or two unusual 
favors outside of the ordinary run of 
banking routine. Today the account has 
been re-established with an average bal- 
ance five times as great as that before, 
and this is but a beginning, for ultimate- 
ly it will run into six figures, all of 
which is due to sensible, sympathetic 
and human treatment of an unpleasant 
situation. 


An Example cf Lost Good Will 
Regained 


Some twenty years ago, two young 
men with limited capital established a 
small foundry, and opened a bank ac- 


count. In fair weather and during 
financial storms the bank loaned them 
money, thus enabling the venture to 
keep on even keel, and make substan- 
tial progress. Today these men are 
rich and attribute their financial success 
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largely to the assistance received from 
their bank. But in spite of that, when 
calling at the foundry, the bank’s repre- 
sentative learned that part of the ac 
count had been given to a comp: titor, 
and that the remaining business was 
about to vanish in a short time. 

The foundryman told him in no un- 
certain terms that the service rendered 
by the bank was of inferior Cuality, 
and, upon being questioned, related a 
tale of woe based upon the failure of the 
bank to furnish certain information 
which had been requested. It devel- 
oped that there had been a misunder- 
standing in that the facts had been se- 
cured, but were held at the bank await- 
ing the call of the customer, while he 
thought the report was to be mailed 
to him. 

At the proper time the banker, with- 
out appearing to do so, changed the 
trend of the conversation to a discussion 
of the foundry’s problems of produc- 
tion, and learned that when a new type 
of casting was first run through the 
plant a tremendous quantity of material 
had to be scrapped because of faulty 
manufacture. Furthermore the found- 
ryman stated that, even when a_ par- 
ticular unit had been in production for 
twelve months or more, several per cent. 
of each run had to be discarded because 
of flaws, and-that it was his opinion 
that this condition could not be entirely 
corrected even under the most efficient 
management, because of the human ele- 
ment in business. 

It was only a step from this point 
forward to convince the manufacturer 
that the two or three errors of omission 
and commission which the bank had 
made in approximately twenty years in- 
dicated that it was handling its business, 
in spite of the human element, more sat- 
isfactorily than the foundryman could 
expect to run his own. Not only has the 
business been retained by the bank, but 
it has regained the portion which was 
lost end has transformed a dissatisfied 
customer from a knocker into a booster. 
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The Complaint That “Bankers Do Not 
Understand Business” 


Very often the complaint is made by 
merchants that “bankers do not under- 
stand business.” This remark is usually 
the result of the refusal of the bank to 
joan its funds for the financing of some 
specific transaction. In order to re- 
duce misunderstanding of this character 
to a minimum, it is essential that banks 
endeavor to show customers how to se- 
cure the greatest benefit from such a 
financial connection. In other words, it 
is often possible for some official of 
the bank to counsel with customers in 
advance of an application for credit, 
and thus point out elements of strength 
in a given proposition, which the bor- 
rower may have overlooked or failed to 
stress properly, while calling his atten- 
tion to certain inherent weaknesses in 
the financial problem, which must be 
corrected before it is a sound and bank- 
able proposition. 

A large number of rejected loans are 
refused because of the manner in which 
the proposed transaction was presented 
to the loan executive for consideration. 
This faulty presentation is due ordi- 
narily either to the business man’s 
failure to know exactly what he wants 
and why he wants it, or to his assump- 
tion that the banker is gifted with sec- 
ond sight, and, consequently, can create 
a complete and true mental picture from 
only that portion of the vital facts given 
him. Even though. he may be the 
seventh son of a seventh son, the head 
of the loan department can only pass 
cut the bank’s money on credits which 
look good to him, and his committees 
and associates, and he will base his de- 
cision in that respect upon the actual 
information given by the customer. 

A recent investigation by a bank’s in- 
dustrial accountants showed that a body 
manufacturer had a hidden profit on 
each piece of merchandise turned out in 
his plant, due to his system of comput- 
ing costs of production, and that his 
earning power on a certain contract on 
which he was working would run ap- 
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proximately 25 per cent. higher than he 
himself had realized. Furthermore cer- 
tain reserves for depreciation were 
shown to be out of proportion with what 
was considered customary and good 
practice in his trade, with the result 
that the surplus account was consider- 
ably increased. The report rendered by 
its investigators convinced the bank that 
a fairly substantial loan was perfectly 
safe, and a line of credit was estab- 
lished, which otherwise would have been 
refused had the manufacturer been left 
to his own devices. Not only has his 
firm friendship been secured, but in ad- 
dition he has told his friends of the 
treatment which he received, and has 
secured two desirable accounts for his 
bank. 

An Ohio 


manufacturing concern 


failed to recover as rapidly as its com- 
petitors from the effects of the recent 
deflation period. It had been a success- 
ful firm for many years, and was a good 
customer of its bank, but clearly some- 
thing was wrong, for balance sheets and 
operating statements supplied to the 


bank’s credit department showed losses 
when others in the same line were en- 
joying a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity. It looked as if the bank would 
have to call upon the corporation to 
reduce its loan or to liquidate its bor- 
rowings, and such action would have 
crippled the customer if it did not put 
him out of business entirely. 


Timely and Successful Financial 


Surgery 


Before making any drastic move, the 
bank sent its representative to the plant 
to interview the executives and to sur- 
vey their methods of production, cost 
accounting and marketing. The special- 
ist found that costs were based too 
much on estimates and guess-work, one 
particular product showing an actual 
profit of $10, when properly computed, 
as compared with an indicated profit 
of $19 based on the company’s own 
figures. At the suggestion of the bank, 
a proper system of accounting was 
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adopted, and the corporation’s prices 
for its products were adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the true costs. For the 
past three years, this concern has shown 
a substantial and steadily increased 
profit at the end of each twelve months. 
Its obligations have been liquidated 
comfortably and its cash reserves are 
strong. In this case a good customer 
has been saved from himself for and 
by the bank. Call it by whatever name 
you please, such financial surgery 
creates lasting good will, whereas an 
amputation three years ago would have 
killed the patient and left an unpleasant 
taste in many mouths. 

Another instance of helping the cus- 
tomer get the most benefit from his 
banking contact is clearly demonstrated 
by the story of a Syrian who had not 
been in this country very long before 
his native trading ability and charac- 
teristic thrift enabled him to create a 
satisfactory amount of liquid capital. 
He was proud of his success and prop- 
erly so, but was inclined to boast of his 
smal] stock of worldly goods, with the 


result that the news of his savings ac- 
count reached the ears of an unscrupu- 
Jous compatriot who promptly asked 
him to become his partner in a mercan- 
tile venture. 

He bounced into the bank one morn- 


ing all smiles, with chest ‘*ro--n out. to 
tell the officer he knew that he had at 
last arrived, for Mr. Z and he were 
forming a new firm. He handed in his 
pass book and a withdrawal slip and 
demanded cash. 

When asked how long he had known 
his partner and how complete an investi- 
gation he had made of Mr. Z’s past 
record, he admitted taking no steps in 
that direction, and was finally prevailed 
upon to wait twenty-four hours before 
going ahead with the scheme. The next 
day he was told the unvarnished truth 
about friend Z, and consequently de- 
cided that “4 per cent. and Safety” 
were better than experience purchased 
at the expense of his savings. Within 
three months, ten accounts of his friends 
and relatives, totaling more than $50,- 
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000, had been given to the bank as 
tangible evidence of appreciation of its 
timely advice. 

An eastern textile house established 
a branch store on the main thorough- 
fare of one of the principal western 
cities some time ago. The policy of this 
concern is to establish deposit accounts 
for each of its branches and to finance 
their operations by borrowing from the 
various local banks, rather than to con- 
trol all of the financial operations from 
the main store. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion of one of their eastern deposi- 
tories, the manager of the new shop 
called upon a certain bank in his town, 
and went through the usual routine of 
opening an account. He made no ef- 
fort during the following eighteen 
months to become acquainted with any 
of the bank’s officials, and, consequently, 
was under a serious handicap when the 
time came to obtain a line of credit, for 
he knew only the teller who took his de- 
posits and cashed his checks. It so 
happened that one of the bank’s contact 
men happened to call at the store 
shortly after the loan had been re- 
fused, and was told by the indignant 
customer that he was only awaiting in- 
structions from the head of his com- 
pany to transfer his balance elsewhere. 
The merchant was assured that the 
matter would be re-considered, if he 
would take the trouble to call that after- 
noon to meet the loan executive in 4 
personal way to discuss the matter 
more fully. The outcome was that the 
bank altered its decision and granted 
the moderate amount cf accommoda- 
tion which had been requested. Today, 
this depositor realizes the value of 
personal friendships with his bankers 
and never looses an opportunity to tell 
his associates in the commercial field 
that it is a pleasure to do business with 
his financial institution. 


Taking the Bank to the Customer 


This experience proves again that, 
if the mountain will not come to Moham- 
med, Mohammed must go to the moun- 
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tain. In other words, whenever it is prac- 
ticable to do so the bank should have 
an official spend a considerable portion 
of his time calling upon its good cus- 
tomers, for in this way many a personal 
contact will be built up which otherwise 
would not exist, and the possible loss 
of business will be largely eliminated. 

A moderate sized concern operat- 
ing a chain of gasoline and oil stations 
in a certain city did all of its business 
with one bank. It was a close corpora- 
tion, with only four or five men owning 
stock aside from the officers, who, as it 
so happened, also did their personal 
business through the bank in question, 
and one of the group of the stockholders 
was an officer of that bank. Apparently 
there was an ideal set-up, which would 
remove the danger of outside competi- 
tion as far as the bank was concerned, 
and it, therefore, made no particular ef- 
fort to study the needs of this specific 
customer. 

A rival institution sent its representa- 
tive to call upon the treasurer of the 
oil company with the suggestion that 
he could save considerable money in 
the course of the year by emploving 
Jones & Company to collect the receipts 
from the various gasoline stations daily. 
The reduction in operating expenses was 
to be secured by the elimination of cer- 
tain insurance premiums paid on bar- 
glary and theft insurance, the elimina- 
tion of the salary of the clerk who spent 
all of his time driving from one part of 
the town to the other to collect the de- 
posits, and the saving of the time of 
part of the executive office personnel in 
counting the funds so collected and pre- 
paring the receipts for deposit at the 
bank. The manager of Jones & Company 
was called into consultation and proved 
conclusively that the oil concern could 
afford to pay him for his services, and 
still be several thousand dollars to the 
good. The first intimation that the 
bank had that it was not receiving all 
of the business of the customer was the 
reduction in the size of the average 
balance of the account, which showed 
considerable shrinkage. One of the 
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bank’s representatives called on the 
treasurer, and he was told that the ac- 
count had been split equally with an- 
other bank because of their helpful sug- 
gestion, and efforts to persuade him to 
return to the fold 100 per cent. were 
unavailing. ‘The merchant naturally 
felt that his second bank was trying to 
see that he got the greatest amount of 
benefit from such a connection, and, 
consequently, wanted to place part of 
his business there. The only thing the 
original bank accomplished by having 
an officer call on the customer was the 
retention by it of the remaining half of 
the account, which otherwise would have 
gone out of the front door within a 
reasonably short period of time. 

The owner of a dairy had practically 
retired from the active management of 
his business, and had turned over the 
reins to his son. This young man in the 
conduct of his duties called at his bank 
to obtain a loan, and was apparently 
received by the official whom he met in 
the good, old-fashioned way of thirty 
years ago. While he got the money he 
required, he returned to his office with 
the feeling that he had been the subject 
of condescension. In a round-about way 
the news of his displeasure reached an- 
other official of the bank, who promptly 
put on his hat and called upon the 
dairyman. 

He found the young fellow was a 
keen, clean-cut citizen, who was per- 
fectly reasonable. After listening to a 
recital of the manner in which the trans- 
action had been handled, which con- 
cluded with the statement that the cus- 
tomer would never again do business 
with the bank when the loan was paid, 
the banker pointed out to him that there 
were other officers with whom he could 
deal in the future, thus making it un- 
necessary for him to come in contact 
with the man whom the customer dis- 
liked. 

A luncheon meeting was arranged 
with another of the loan officers, after 
which the customer was introduced to 
the president and other senior officers 
of the bank. He went away with a smile 
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on his face, and returned in an equally 
cheerful mood when the loan matured. 
Some weeks later he called again to 
borrow once more. His reception by the 
banker was cordial and since that time 
he has been a frequent visitor to diseuss 
his financial problems, and to see his 
several friends. Here again a good ac- 
count was saved and a loyal booster now 
roams through the produce district 
seeking new business for his bank. 


Human Treatment vs. the “High 
Hat” Attitude 


While the accusation may be raised 
that the incidents described have been 
hand-picked. because of their happy 
solutions, such is not the case. They 
merely represent a few of the problems 
with which bankers throughout the 
country are faced, in rural communities 
as well as in the small and large cities. 
The reason that each of these true 
stories had a happy ending is that the 
bankers handling such situations took 
the trouble to listen patiently to com- 
plaints and criticisms, and then made 
sincere efforts to correct any damage 
which had been done, and to prevent a 
repetition of such errors. 
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If, instead of meeting the customer 
with a smile and sympathetic under 
standing, the “high-hat” had been worn 
at a rakish angle and the temperature 
of the banker’s blood had stood at two 
or three degrees below freezing, these 
or any other customers would have acted 
differently, to the bank’s detriment. 

Fundamentally human nature is the 
same from Connecticut to California 
and from Maine to Mississippi, or, to 
use the words of Kipling, “the Colonel’s 
Lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters 
under the skin.” So that any banker 
can handle his customers. intelligently 
if he will try to get their viewpoint, 
and then endeavor to explain his own 
in language which they can understand 
with the least amount of effort. The 
application of common sense and a sin- 
cere desire to render the best service 
to his customers cannot fail to convince 
them that he is trying to give them the 
greatest possible benefits to be derived 
from a financial connection of such a 
nature. 

Under these conditions of dealing 
with the customer it is good will and 


not good bye. 








able amount of brains. 


and trust. 





AMAN must have personality—that is very important. He 
must have industry, application, and common-sense— 
no man can do much if he has not been endowed with a reason- 


He can earn a yeputation for unim- 
peachable integrity; he must tell the absolute truth; he must 
cultivate good fellowship; he must be a man other men like 
Any man can learn to do anything that any other 
man can do, if he will apply himself to the doing of it. 


—Charles M. Schwab. 
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A Three Hundred Million Dollar Idea 
By Herbert F. Rawll 


President Christmas Club, Inc., New York 


ROM barely $500,000 in 1910 to 

over $300,000,000 in 1925 tells 

the story of the growth of the 
Christmas Club idea in the fifteen years 
of its existence. The $314,154,800 dis- 
tributed this year to some 7,000,000 
nembers of the Christmas Clubs by 
6800 banking institutions in the United 
States is a record achievement for the 
Christmas Club savings plan, and is an 
increase of $70,000,000, or 25 per cent. 
over last year’s accomplishment. The 
increase in participating banks and 
members is about 17 per cent. 

Approximately $60,000,000 of the 
1925 total was saved in the metropoli- 
tan district of New York. The total for 
the New England states amounted to 
$42,060,980, while the State of Massa- 
chusetts had a total of $31,940,100. 
The total for Chicago and vicinity was 
$23,800,000. The Middle Atlantic 
states including New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey had aggregate 
deposits of $126,722,400. 

The largest Christmas Club in the 
country is operated by the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company in its thirty-three 
branches in Brooklyn and Long Island 
with a total membership of 65,000 and 
aggregate deposits of $3,200,000. The 
largest average per capita deposits of 
any club in the country are in Lockport, 
N. Y., where the Niagara County 
National Bank in its thirteenth year of 
Christmas Club operation has just dis- 
tributed $308,000, or $15 per capita. 

Based upon a survey made in 1923 of 
the various uses to which the funds 
saved on the Christmas Club are put, 
the $814,154,800 total for 1925 will 
be distributed as follows: $141,369,660 
for the rush of Christmas buying in the 
stores of the country; $87,963,844 
added to permanent savings accounts; 
$37,698,576 for insurance premiums 
and mortgage interest; $34,557,028 for 
taxes; and $12,566,092 for fixed 
charges maturing in the holiday season. 


The tremendous growth of the plan 
has far outstripped the most optimistic 
hopes of its sponsors and of the bankers, 
who have taken it up. The Christmas 
Club has, in fact, become an established 
department of thousands of banking in- 
stitutions, as necessary a service to cus- 
tomers as any other banking depart- 
ment, although originally it was frowned 
upon by many bankers who today are 
numbered among its most enthusiastic 
advocates. 

The Christmas Club’s chief merit, of 
course, lies in the fact that it provides 
an inducement to save and makes saving 
easy; and in doing this, it not only 
brings, in the aggregate, huge sums of 
money into the bank’s vaults which other- 
wise would remain outside, but also it 
puts the bank in intimate personal con- 
tact with the great rank and file of 
people in its community. An examina- 
tion of financial advertising of fifteen 
years ago will reveal the lack of any 
real personal appeal on the part of 
banks. Their announcements were con- 
fined pretty much to the financial state- 
ments required by law. It was assumed 
that people knew the functions of a 
bank and its services. They could avail 
themselves of these services or not—and 
usually they did not because the impos- 
ing dignity of bank announcements and 
bank buildings more often than not led 
the people to fear that small deposits 
and small savings accounts were unwel- 
come. 


Changes Wrought by Christmas Clubs 


One of the strongest features of the 
Christmas Club idea and its basic jus- 
tification, is the fact that it has changed 


all that. Through advertising and lit- 
erature describing the plan, the banks 
which have adopted it, show to the 
people that a savings deposit of 25 
cents as is welcome as one of $25, and’ 
that a new savings account starting with 
$1 is as gratefully received as one open- 
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ing with $100. The result in every 
case has been the uncovering of a vast 
number of new savings depositors who 
make up in the aggregate what they 
lack individually. 

The Christmas Club plan, however, 
was not always held in the high esteem 
which it is accorded today. Like most 
new ideas, when it was first presented, 
it mét with considerable opposition from 
the old banking fraternity. 

One banker in 1911 called it “a 5 
cent, nickelodeon, trading stamp scheme 
that would make any dignified banking 
institution the laughing stock of the 
community.” His bank today has 8000 
Christmas Club members who annually 
save in this plan about $400,000, and 
over 2000 new permanent savings ac- 
counts have been opened in that bank 
directly traceable to club members. 
Various savings bank associations were 
its greatest critics when the plan was 
first started. Their criticism was, “‘you 
are undoing the years of constructive 
work savings institutions have fostered 
in teaching the people to save for the 
sake of saving—for permanent saving— 
for an assured future income. Your 
plan encourages systematic saving for 
the sole purpose of spending,” an ex- 
cellent criticism if either allegation had 
been true. 

Prior to 1910 the writer does not re- 
call any real constructive effort on the 
part of any banking institution that suc- 
cessfully appealed to the masses, any 
plan that attractively “merchandized” 
the various functions of banking houses. 
The attitude always was that the bank 
was there, the people knew it, they knew 
what it was meant to do for its com- 
munity, and if the people didn’t come to 
the bank, the people were to blame, not 
the bank. But this program had to 
perish with the progress of the times. 
It failed in one very important aspect. 
a very human aspect. It did not make 
it known with a proper human inspira- 
tion, that the bank was there to serve 
any person, young or old, rich or poor, 
regardless of the size of the initial de- 
posit. And that is the greatest service 
the Christmas Club has to its credit— 
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it broke down the resistance of the mis- 
conception that any person was noi wel- 
come at the bank—“‘the rich man’s club” 
—unless he offered a deposit of $25 or 
$50. It overcame this misconception by 
suggesting systematically saving money 
for Christmas. The various amounts of 
weekly deposits were made to fit every- 
body’s purse, the total amount deposited 
was returned in one lump sum about two 
weeks before Christmas, whether all the 
weekly payments were made or not, and 
there were no fines or dues. 


Value of the “Save to Spend” Idea 


In fifteen years the Christmas Club 
plan has brought 7,000,000 people to 
6800 banks to open accounts of this 
type. What if it does teach people to 
save to spend? If it brings people by 
the millions that never before had 
crossed the threshold of a bank into con- 
tact with this institution, it does more 
than any plan that was known before. 
And in this contact it makes for a 
broader education and understanding of 
the various ways in which the bank 
serves its community. The significant 
fact is, however, that all Christmas Club 
members did not ‘spend their entire ac- 
cumulation, but used this first nest egg 
to start a permanent account because 
contact with the bank had made it 
known that a small savings account was 
acceptable. 

Statistics compiled from a limited 
number of banks continuously operating 
the Christmas Club for ten consecutive 
years reveal some very interesting facts. 
The average amount saved each year by 
the Christmas Club member has in- 
creased from $21.45 to $44.88. The 
50 cent member soon becomes a $1 mem- 
ber, then he wants to join the $2 class. 
Moreover the average share of the total 
deposit replaced in permanent savings 
has increased in the same period from 
8 per cent. to 28 per cent. This demon- 
strates that once a systematic plan of 
weekly saving is presented, regardless 
of its purpose, the same patrons will 
“buy” the more profitable service—more 
profitable both to the bank and to the 
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patron—a permanent savings account. 
In the growth of the plan within the 
last few years, several outstanding fea- 
tures of interest have developed. Thou- 
sands of business men and women save 
as much as $20 a week in the Christmas 
Club to meet insurance premiums, taxes 
and mortgage interest. Many cases 
have been recorded where the premium 
date of an insurance policy has been 
changed to meet the maturity of the 
Christmas Club. In the State of New 
Jersey, for instance, all state and coun- 
ty taxes are due the first of December, 
and the tax collector's office is flooded 
with payments when the Christmas 
Club funds are released. 

Many bankers never cease to wonder 
why a business man will accumulate 
$1000 or $2000 in a year in this manner 
for the payment of dividends in his 
business or for taxes and insurance, 
when the same amount of money de- 
posited in a different account would 
earn a larger rate of interest. The 
answer to that is the same reason as for 
the popularity of the plan to any mem- 
ber—the business man is just as human 
as his clerks, with the same human in- 
stincts, the same temptations. The 
Christmas Club offers him exactly the 
same safeguard against human indul- 
gence. Were it not for this peculiar 
trait in the human race, the Christmas 
Club would have but a small place in 
our scheme of stimulating thrift. There 
are, it is safe to say, millions of people 
who have at some time, started a regular 
savings account with the fixed deter- 
mination to deposit regularly a specified 
amount every week for some very 
definite purpose, but the great majority 
falter along the way, and eventually the 
money is withdrawn and used for an 
immediate purpose entirely at variance 
with the original determination. This 
withdrawal is not permitted under the 
rules of the Christmas Club. No with- 
drawals are allowed until the maturity 
of the club at which time the entire 
amount of each membership is returned 
to the depositor. This is the outstanding 
reason for the success as well as the 
popularity of the plan. You must wait 
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until the maturity of your own de- 
termination. 


Meeting the “Nuisance” Objection 


I have heard some bankers say of the 
Christmas Club that it’s a nuisance 
which they wish they could get rid of, 
but that their depositors want it and as 
long as the other banks run it, they have 
to keep it up. It is a nuisance in 4 
number of banks; children, too, are a 
nuisance in a number of homes. Cer- 
tain departments of many organizations 
are a nuisance but that is because they 
are not properly managed. The 
Christmas Club is no longer an adver- 
tising plan; it is a regular department 
in any bank that operates it. Of course, 
it is still true, as in the beginning, that 
the only advantage it brings to the bank 
is in added connections for permanent 
and profitable business. As a regular de- 
partment of a bank, it should show a 
profit to the bank, just as the discount 
department, the savings department, the 
commercial, trust or bond departments 
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should shéw a profit. Yet there are some 
banks operating the Christmas Club at 
a loss, figured aS a separate depart- 
ment, and that is why these same 
bankers call it a nuisance—but the fault 
lies with them, not with the plan. 
Many of these bankers still insist on 
operating membership classes that 
offer in¢reasing and decreasing pay- 
ments; thit is, a member may ‘deposit 
2 cents the first week and inc ease each 
weekly payment by 2 cents until the 
final, weekly payment is $1; of* start 
with $1 the first week and decrease the 
payment every week. Of course, these 
classes are a nuisance, as it is almost 
impossible for any teller to efficiently 
wait on a thousand depositors a day 
and accurately make change and handle 
these sliding scale payment accounts no 
matter how perfect or automatic the 
system may be. These classes of pay- 
ments most certainly are a nuisance and 
they should be discontinued. When the 
plan was first presented to the public 
they offered inducements that added to 


the popularity of the plan, but they 


have served their purpose. By far the 
majority of members prefer the uniform 
weekly payment classes. A_ recent 
analysis of Christmas Club accounts 
was completed in a bank where 2500 of 
these sliding scale memberships had 
been taken. The lapses in the payments 
amounted to 38 per cent. while, in the 
same bank the lapses in the uniform 
weekly payment classes were only 11 
per cent. These 2500 sliding scale pay- 
ment accounts represented only 1600 
people, showing that about 65 per cent. 
of the members opening accounts in 
these classes had two accounts, one with 
increasing payments each week and an- 
other decreasing each week, with the net 
result of a uniform payment each week 
of $1.02 or $2.55. The awkwardness of 
such a plan is self-evident. 


The Question of Interest Payments 


The question of interest payments on 
Christmas Club accounts has been the 
subject of much discussion in recent 
years. The average layman is apt to 
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take the attitude that interest is due on 
these small weekly deposits that, at best, 
are only transient accounts, but that 
same layman would hesitate to keep his 
funds in-a banking institution that 
showed a net loss in any of its depart- 
ments. This is another reason why the 
plan is sometimes called a nuisance, but 
again it is the fault of the bank and not 
of the plan. Over a thousand banks can 
give ample proof that the payment of 
interest on Christmas Club accounts is 
absolutely unnecessary, that the plan at- 
tracts just as large a membership and 
just as large a total deposit where the 
interest is withheld. No bank can break 
even in this department, let alone show 
a profit, if interest is paid. It is neces- 
sary for the bank to have a special 
clerk to handle these accounts where the 
fund for the year amounts on the aver- 
age to $100,000. Only half of this 
amount is on deposit for the full fifty- 
week period, and it is on this calcula- 
tion that earnings must be figured. The 
fund must be invested in liquid securi- 
ties, as it is all disbursed at the begin- 
ning of December. If we take an 
arbitrary rate of 5 per cent., which is 
somewhat high, and make deductions for 
reserves, we have a gross earning of 
about $2200 for the fifty-week period. 
From this figure must be deducted the 
salary of one clerk, the cost of adver- 
tising the plan and the necessary ac- 
counting equipment. It does not re- 
quire an expert statistician to figure 
where the bank gets off if interest 
charges are added to these necessary ex- 
penses. Our organization, for several 
years, has endeavored to sell the banks 
the sound economics and the principle 
of eliminating the nuisance from the 
Christmas Club. The writer makes the 
somewhat alarming statement that any 
bank is doing an injustice to the people 
of its community if it continues interest 
payments on these accounts. A bank’s 
function is to encourage permanent 
thrift, and this can be best accomplished 
by penalizing transient thrift and 
glorifying permanent thrift. The 
Christmas Club is a transient account 
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and should be penalized. Many bank- 
ers, however, stand in awe of local com- 
petition. They agree with the facts 
presented and want to eliminate the 
nuisance, but have not the courage to 
make the Christmas Club an efficient 
and paying department unless the other 
banks in the community follow the same 
program. Progress is being made, how- 
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ever, along these lines, and bankers are 
joining in this movement more readily 
each year. The Christmas Club has its 
place; it serves an excellent purpose and 
the people in many communities practi- 
cally demand it. It only remains for 


the bank to make the Christmas Club 
an efficient and profitable unit of its or- 
ganization. 


WW 


My Own Financial Survey 
By Frederick L. Allen 


[Reprinted from Harpers Magazine by permission] 


AST night was a pretty important 
night, speaking from a financial 
point of view. My wife and I 
held our monthly bout with our bank 
statements and emerged victorious after 
an hour and forty minutes of the 
sharpest sort of figuring. Our monthly 
bout, did I say? ‘Well, not exactly that. 
Theoretically, we go over the bank 
statements once a month; but as a mat- 
ter of brutal fact when we got them out 
last night we found we had been running 
wild for three whole months. 

It was a successful session however. 
Not only did we finally pare down our 
arithmetical errors to 10 cents—which 
indicates that the quarter has been a 
remarkable one for arithmetic—but we 
came out $50 to the good, owing to a 
check which in a burst of enthusiasm we 
had recorded twice on the stubs. So 
there we were, clean as a whistle and 
$50 richer than we thought we were. 
In fact, the whole transaction was so 
impressive that it seems only right that 
in the light of this business triumph I 
should give a sort of survey of our 
financial year, in order that we may all 
be in a position to do better next year. 
What is needed, I feel, is something in 
the style of the Wall Street Journal 
what the boys who write the financial 
pages for the newspapers call a broad- 
gauge analysis of business conditions, 
taking all the factors into account and 
using past experience as a guide to 
sound business judgment in the future. 


General Business Conditions 


Let us begin with a few words about 
general business conditions, including 
such significant factors as pig-iron, car- 
loadings, bank-clearings, the trend of 


seventy-four selected industrials, and 


the annual report of the steel corpora- 
tion. None of these things, I beg to 
report, touched us very closely during 
the year. We had nothing to do with 
pig iron at all, at least in large quan- 
tities, although there were times when I 
suspected its presence in small amounts 
in the chicken salad we serve for cold 
suppers. We had lots and lots of car- 
loadings; in fact, when we moved most 
of our furniture from Scarsdale to New 
Canaan the flivver was loaded down to 
an unprecedented degree, and the result 
was pronounced activity in the rubber 
market due to two blowouts; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the flivver is used to 
this sort of thing, and I fail to note any 
development of major importance to the 
investor. The only thing I might 
report under this head is that I got 
a raise in August. In short, general 
business conditions continued firm, with 
every prospect for optimism concerning 
developments in the new year. 


The Stock Market 


The stock market was spotty. Early in 
the year I thought of selling my U. S. 
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Hot Water Bottle Preferred and taking 
on some strong public utility stock such 
as Niagara Power and Glory or United 
Light and Darkness, but was advised 
not to; and I may say the advice was 
excellent. It saved me a loss that has 
been conservatively estimated at any- 
where from 75 cents to $29.50. My 
only stock transaction of the year was 
when I became agitated by unfavorable 
reports in the Street on the condition 
of the cold cereal market and impulsive- 
ly sold all my holdings in American 
Cornflakes Common, amounting to a 
total of two shares. As it turned out, 
the reports were inspired by the hot 
cereal interests, and the cornflakes 
market was being depressed by a pool 
formed by the oatmeal people; it sub- 
sequently rallied sharply and there was 
profit-taking all along the line, some of 
it at my expense. On the other hand, 
all our stocks paid nice dividends in long 
envelopes, some of the checks being 
green and others blue, so you can’t 
properly go any further than to call it a 
spotty year. 


The Bond Market 


The bond market remained normal. 
During the year we disposed of our 
Liberty Bonds in view of the fact that 
we couldn’t understand how to figure 
our Federal Income tax on them and 
couldn’t stand the thought of going 
again through the nervous strain of 
looking them up to see whether or not 
they were 3rd tax free 4%s maturing 
in 1929 and withheld at the source. 
Our other bond—one of the San Fran- 
cisco, Toledo and Palm Beach Street 
Railway 5 per cent. Gold Mortgage 
bonds maturing in 1938—stayed right 
in our own box at the bank, and twice 
during the year I went down into the 
vault and signed my name in the book of 
gold, and cut off my coupon with the 
little T-square with the sharp edge that 
some fellow invented as a substitute for 
scissors which would be less of a 
temptation to bond-holding housewives 
with a taste for pattern-cutting and 
petty thievery. 
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Textiles 


I feel I should say something about 
textiles. Well, then, after a slump early 
in the year, textiles looked up when I 
bought a four-piece suit—coat, waist- 
coat, long trousers, and knickerbockers, 
The advantage of a four-piece suit is 
that you can wear the long trousers to 
the office and the knickerbockers over 
the week ends, and if you fall down 
and tear one pair of trousers you’re stil] 
all right, whereas under the old system 
you had to go to bed till the tailor had 
made up a new suit from your measure- 
ments. All of which would seem to in- 
dicate a commendable foresight on the 
part of the textile interests, which ought 
to be rewarded in the new year by large 
profits and extra dividends. 


Wheat 


It must have been a bad year for 
wheat, especially in the shredded form, 
for we moved to New Canaan and 
began taking the 7:32 train for New 
York each morning, which left us too 
little time to eat anything so combative 
as shredded wheat and necessitated a 
change to puffed rice. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was much dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers of the country 
and a widespread demand in the north- 
west for a dirt farmer as Secretary of 
Agriculture. What the solution of the 
problem will be, it is hard to say, but 
let us all hope the burden on the tax- 
payers of the country will not be in- 
creased, particularly the burden of 
making out what the instructions on the 
income tax blank really mean. 


Money 


There was less of this than we might 
have wished, and several times we had 
to borrow carfare to get home. 


General Summary 


From the foregoing it should be ap- 
parent to the investor that we may 
reasonably forecast for 1926 a rising 
market, with generally favorable condi- 
tions, except perhaps in the banana and 
pineapple trades, and prevailing west- 
erly winds accompanied by snow in the 
extreme northern portions. 





A Helpful Plan to Get New Savings 
Business 


Scrip Savings Plan Proves Valuable Aid to Business for Both 
Banks and Communities 


By Mahlon D. Miller 


OR several years past banking in- 
stitutions throughout the Middle 


West have been successfully using 
a so called “Scrip Savings Plan” to se- 
cure new savings business. This plan 
has proved as valuable in developing 
the communities using it, as it has to the 
banks. 

Any bank which works toward the 
realization of a highly developing, and 
fast growing neighborhood serves a 
double purpose. It becomes closely 
identified with the district it serves, and, 
by so doing, becomes inevitably benefited 
by its prosperity and the consequent 
increasing demand for broader banking 
services. It brings to the bank prestige 
and leadership, and attracts business to 
it by the spirit of co-operation it reveals 
in its civic activities. 

The word “scrip,” as used in connec- 
tion with this form of service extension, 
is employed in the same sense that one 
uses the words “trading stamp.” It is 
a certificate showing evidence of a pur- 
chase of merchandise. 


Plan is Effective from Three Angles 


The Scrip Savings Plan operates 
beneficially from three angles: 

The scrip deposited with the bank in- 
creases the bank’s deposits, and brings 
in new accounts. 

The merchants who give out the scrip 
profit through increased volume of 
sales. 

The community is benefited by the 
growth of trade and the business ex- 
pansion resulting through increased 
business, and the public through the co- 
operative feature of the plan is able to 
buy merchandise at an attractive re- 
duction. 

How does the plan 
public? 


interest the 


The public, you and I, are interested 
in buying things as cheaply as possible. 
Suppose you are going down the street 
in Harvey, Illinois. You see a window 
attractively decorated with merchandise 
of which you are in need. You see, 
also, a sign which reads: “Buy Here. 
We Give Savings Scrip With All Our 
Purchases,” or, “Ask for Scrip With 
Your Purchases, and Save Money.” 

“All right,” you say, “the goods look 
satisfactory, so I'll try this out. I'll 
just take some of this scrip along with 
me,” and so you come out of the store 
with your purchases and some savings 
scrip. 

What do you do with your scrip? 
You deposit it with one of the banks 
whose name is printed on the certificate, 
and which agrees to accept the scrip on 
deposit for the face value represented 
by it, when deposited by any member 
of the Savings Association. Naturally, 
the purchaser of the merchandise is glad 
to do this as long as it is possible for 
him or her to save money. 


What Does the Bank Get Out of 
the Plan? 


The question now is: How does the 
bank serve as a depository for the scrip? 
What does the bank get out of doing 
this? What are the relations of the 
banker with the merchant who issues the 
certificates or scrip? 

First of all, the bank becomes a mem- 
ber of the Savings Association, and is 
designated as the exclusive depository 
for scrip in its particular community. 
The interested bankers and merchants 
form this association for their mutual 
profit. The banker joins to get de- 
posits, the merchant to sell goods. Pur- 
chasers of goods are glad to become 
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depositing members and save money on 
all purchases made. 

Suppose the bankers and merchants 
have formed their Savings Association, 
how do they secure their depositing 
members? 

Contact men are sent out by the 
association to sign up members. To 
become a member all one has to do is to 
sign an application blank, agreeing to 
live up to the terms of the association, 
that is, to trade at the stores where 
savings scrip is given out whenever it 
is convenient to do so. 

It has been estimated that in every 
city where the plan has been in opera- 
tion, no less than 10 per cent. of the 
population have become members. 

When the solicitors of the association 
have secured all the depositing member 
applications possible, they turn in their 
application cards to the depositing mem- 
ber bank. 

The association bank then opens an 
account for $1 for each signed applica- 
tion for membership in the association, 
and mails out the pass books to the 
home addresses of the members. This 
initial deposit is allowed the member 
provided he or she deposits a dollar in 
cash or scrip within four months after 
the date of the application, and deposits 
four such additional amounts each year 
until the maturity of the account. More 
will be said about the maturity of the 
accounts later. 

Naturally, as membership does not 
cost anything to the public, it is a rela- 
tively easy task to secure depositing 
members in large numbers; and the de- 
positing of scrip at the banks builds up 
handsome bank balances, and at a very 
nominal cost. The National Bank of 
Harvey, Illinois, has opened savings 
scrip accounts for almost one-tenth of 
the population of the city, and over 80 
per cent. of the families are represented 
in the association. 


Banker-Merchant Relations in Connec- 
tion with Savings Scrip 


Now let us consider the banker’s re- 
igtions with the merchants who give 
out the savings scrip. How does the 
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merchant redeem his savings scrip from 
the banker? Does the merchant open 
an account with the depositing banker? 
When the merchant gives out scrip how 
much cash value does it represent when 
deposited with the depository bank? 
All these questions are of significance 
to the banker who is interested in the 
operation of the plan. 

The redemption of the scrip is taken 
care of by the agreement entered into 
between the banker and the merchant, 
which provides that all Savings Asso- 
ciation certificates bearing the name of 
the merchant, deposited with the bank 
by association members, shall be 
charged to the merchant’s account. 

The merchant, of course, if he has not 
an account with the depository bank, 
opens one through which he provides 
the necessary funds to care for his obli- 
gations under his contract with the 
Savings Association. 

Now, one asks, “How much does the 
scrip represent in monetary value when 
presented at the bank?” 

The answer is that 21% per cent. of 
all cash purchases is allowed. Thus if 
a customer purchased $100 worth of 
merchandise he would receive scrip 
worth $2.50. The merchants agree to 
give out the certificates voluntarily to 
all customers of their establishments, 
and instruct their employes to ask the 
customers whether they care for scrip. 

“That’s very fine,’ one says. “But 
how can the merchants afford to give 
such liberal discounts?” 

Experience in operating the plan re- 
veals the fact that this type of mer- 
chandising costs the merchant about 2 
per cent. of gross sales. 

This, when considered in the light of 
increased business, and encouragement 
of payment for commodities by cash, 
which is the result of giving out scrip, 
is not unreasonable. 


Why the Plan Appeals to the Banker 


The plan appeals to the banker be- 
cause it stimulates more cash payments, 
and consequent increased bank balances. 
It was found that people were willing 
to go blocks out of their way to obtain 
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the scrip, and did not object to paying 
cash instead of charging their mer- 
chandise as long as they were able to 
get a substantial discount by depositing 
their certificates at the bank. 

A number of merchants using this 
plan found their sales increased from 
30 to 40 per cent. per month, but when 
one stops to. consider that over 10 per 
cent. of the population of the cities in 
which the stores were located were mem- 
bers of the Savings Association, this 
does not seem to be unreasonable. 

Payment by cash by the customers 
interests the banker because when the 
scrip is deposited with the bank it means 
increased business. For the merchant 
it means less bookkeeping, reduced pos- 
sibility of loss through bad accounts, 
and increased standing and credit with 
the bank by reason of higher balances 
on deposit with consequently less out- 
standing on the books in the form of 
receivables. 

Merchants using this plan of mer- 
chandising in co-operation with their 
bankers have said .of it: “We see new 
purchasers every day among our cus- 
tomers, and we can see by the eagerness 
with which they ask for scrip that it 
is the interest in saving money on their 
purchases that has brought them into 
the store.” 

Other merchants found that people 
came in to buy who had not appeared 
in the stores for the past few years. 
“I saw you gave scrip,” many of them 
remarked, “and I came in to take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

What is the resultant effect of the use 
of scrip to the banker? 

One of the most valuable results ob- 
tained from the opening of savings scrip 
accounts by the bank lies in the fact 
that these accounts are more permanent 
in character than ordinary accounts, 
show a higher average balance, and are 
opened with a definite purpose in view. 

The fact that under the association 
regulations an account for a minor does 
not mature until such child has reached 
the age of 19; and that in case of 
adults the money cannot be withdrawn 
until the expiration of seven years, pro- 
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vides an ample time for the accounts to 
grow, and interest to accumulate. 

Take an account like this opened for 
a child, for example: 

The scrip is deposited with the bank, 
and the child’s account is started. As 
more and more scrip is deposited the 
account grows. In many cases it has 
been shown that educational advantages 
were provided. In others, some member 
of a family was aided in starting in 
business. 

The restrictions regarding with- 
drawals, and the regular depositing of 
the certificates increase the average 
balance above the normal savings ac- 
count by a considerable sum. The fact 
that the ordinary emergencies are not 
sufficient excuse for withdrawing the 
money, and that only death or proved 
moving away from the city makes it 
possible to close the accounts, explains 
why the banks using the plan have been 
gratified with the character of the busi- 
ness, and with the opportunity to 
operate at a profit on what amounts to 
practically dormant deposits over a con- 
siderable period of time while the ac- 
counts are maturing. 


An Interesting Feature of the Plan 


An interesting feature of the Scrip 
Savings Plan is the opportunity it af- 
fords the banker for community co- 
operation. 

The depositing bankers under the 
plan have found from experience that it 
was profitable to hold meetings once or 
twice each month to which the mer- 
chants who were participating under the 
Savings Association Plan were invited. 
At these gatherings the bankers and 
merchants exchanged ideas, worked out 
plans for co-operative newspaper ad- 
vertising, solved problems, and ironed 
out difficulties which arose from time to 
time in the operation of the association. 

Not the least valuable benefit derived 
from the plan was that arising from the 
interest it stimulated in habits of thrift 
in the community. 

With full page co-operative advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, and by using 
posters in the stores, and in the bank 
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lobbies, and by house to house calls for 
the purpose of signing up depositing 
members, a widespread appreciation of 
the value of thrift was awakened, and 
especially among the younger members 
of society who took a keener interest 
in the savings scrip idea than in the 
usual mediums offered for saving. 

For the banker, the merchant, and the 
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depositing members, the Savings Scrip 
Plan offers wide possibilities for prac- 
tical co-operation in stimulating busi- 
ness. As a means of instruction in the 
habits of economy and thrift it should 
prove of great value throughout the 
country with its ever increasing use as 
a medium of community co-operation on 
the part of the banker and his customers, 


WW 


Does A College 


ty cies earning capacity as 


undergraduates, and a total in- 

come $72,000 greater after 
graduation than that of the non-college 
man have been shown by investigations 
carried on by the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University 
into the cash value of a college educa- 
tion, says an announcement from the 
college. 

The figure of $72,000 as the average 
total life income of the college gradu- 
ate above that of the high school grad- 
uate resulted from an investigation by 
Dean Everett W. Lord of the college. 
The earning capacity of undergraduates 
was investigated by Professor Horace 
G. Thacker of the faculty. 

Results of Professor Thacker’s sur- 
vey show tremendous increases in earn- 
ing power on the part of students work- 
ing their way through college. The 
figures, it is explained, cover students 
carrying on regular degree work while 
supporting themselves. Special stu- 
dents are excluded. 

“For the sixty-five students in the 
evening division of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration who were graduated 
in the class of 1924,” says Professor 
Thacker’s report, “the average weekly 
salary as freshmen was $18.40. The 
average weekly salary at graduation was 
$38.30. 

“Of the forty-three graduates in 1924 
who, as freshmen, were earning $20 a 
week or less, thirteen had increased their 
salaries on the average of 68 per cent. ; 
fifteen had doubled their earnings ; seven 
had tripled them; five had quadrupled 
them; two had increased them five-fold, 


. “That is taken for granted. 


Education Pay ? 


and one was earning six times his weekly 
salary as a freshman when 1924 
brought along the degree of Bachelor 
of Business Administration. 

“In the class of sixty-five graduates 
were seventeen who, as seniors, earned 
from $35 to $50 a week; twelve who 
earned from $50 to $100, and two who 
earned more than $100 a week.” 


Dean Lord, using standard averages, 
insurance statistics, and other sources, 
found that the average untrained man 
earns, from age fourteen to age sixty, 
$45,000. The average high school grad- 
uate, he found, earns, from age eighteen 
to age sixty, $78,000, the difference of 
$33,000 representing the cash value of 
four years of high school. Similarly, 
figures showed that the average college 
graduate earns, from age twenty-two to 
age sixty, $150,000. The balance of 
$72,000 over the total earnings of the 
high school graduate represents the 
cash value of a college education. 

“We are not overlooking the cultural 
value of an education,” says the report. 
It is tre- 
mendously valuable. The economic 
value is an entirely different matter. In 
investigating that we are not throwing 
cultural values into the discard.” 


Boston University students during 
the past year earned $587,917.51 toward 
their own support, figures compiled by 
the placement bureaus show. The 
figures include estimates in one or two 
classes of occupation. Records are 
available of 1442 students placed 
through the agencies of the university 
last year. 





Successful Campaign Brings $12,000,000 


in New Deposits 


Los Angeles Bank Gets Over 8,000 New Customers in 
Drive for New Business 


EN million dollars in new deposits 
—10,000 new customers—100th 
consecutive dividend—and $100,- 

000,000 in total deposits! 

This, in short, is the goal strived for 
and attained by the Citizens National 
Bank and the Citizens Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. This new 
accounts campaign, the results of which 
will be observed with interest by bank- 
ers in all parts of the country, closed 
successfully on October 6, 1925, the 
35th anniversary of the organization of 
the Citizens National Bank. The ac- 
tual results were $12,088,995 in new de- 
posits from 8737 new customers. 

Frank C. Mortimer, chairman of the 
campaign committee and vice-president 
of the Citizens National, admits that 
the attainment of their goal was not 
easy. Getting over 8000 new customers 
requires over 8000 separate successful 
approaches. An average of over $1000 
per new account requires not only that 
most of the new accounts be substan- 
tial, but also that some of them be very 
large. Due to the activity of influential 
stockholders, directors and officers, sev- 
eral new customers deposited in excess 
of $200,000, while opening deposits of 
$100,000 were not infrequent. Mr. 
Mortimer, as chairman, had his heart 
in the work and was busy day and night. 
He, however, modestly gives credit for 
the success of the campaign to the 
teams and committees and is earnest in 
his praise of the more than 700 mem- 
bers of the staff, all of whom helped 
and many of whom made enviable 
records as business getters. 

The campaign was conducted in a 
dignified, quiet manner. There were 
no highly competitive features injected 
into it for the purpose of getting busi- 
ness away from other banks. It was 
a clean campaign, with a strict observ- 
ance of high business ethics. The cam- 
paign opened with the following an- 


‘nouncement from J. Dabney Day, presi- 
dent of the Citizens National. 


President’s Announcement 


“This friendly competition in the 
Citizens Bank family to increase our 
business, provides a splendid oppor- 
tunity for each and every one, regard- 
less of position, to show what can be 
accomplished in making new friends and 
obtaining their accounts. It is my hope 
that a sincere, active and enthusiastic 
effort will be made to attain the goal 
of $10,000,000 new deposits. All mem- 
bers of the organization will want to 
participate, and I shall actively do mv 
part. The stockholders, directors and 
officers will co-operate with you to the 
fullest extent, but the members of the 
staffs of our respective banks and in- 
vestment company will receive the com- 
missions and prizes. 

“Aside from the practical rewards, 
everyone will have the opportunity of 
taking part in a decidedly constructive 
piece of work. The Citizens Banks are 
your banks and their success and con- 
tinued growth should be coincident with 
your own development and further 
progress. The directors and officers 
will follow with keen interest the re- 
sults of the contest. It is our purpose 
to accord every opportunity for devel- 
opment to the individual members of 
the organization and the present com- 
petition is an excellent one to test your 
initiative and resourcefulness. In re- 
cording the history of the Citizens 
Banks, let us make this contest so suc- 
cessful that it will stand out as one of 
our great achievements.” 


A Challenge and an Opportunity 


Chairman Mortimer, in his pamphlet 
outlining the plan in detail, made the 
following statement: 

“To the 717 members of our staffs 
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this new contest is a challenge and an 
opportunity—a challenge to build up a 
record of accomplishment and an oppor- 
tunity for monetary gain. The liberal 
awards will be paid to ourselves—not 
to outsiders. The amounts have been 
made sizable and are larger than in 
former contests. 4 ter 

“Contests for new accounts have been 
successfully conducted by. banks in 
Cleveland, Chicago, New York, and 
other cities of importance. Our own 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank staff 
has, made splendid records in former 
contests held by it, but there are re- 
maining thousands of accounts and thou- 
sands of dollars available to us in Los 
Angeles and vicinity if we will go after 
them. New arrivals are now coming 
in large numbers and the time is par- 
ticularly favorable for an aggressive 
campaign to seek out new customers. 
We propose to get our full share of 
the desirable business coming to this 
locality. This refers to commercial, 
savings and time deposits, trusts, wills, 
escrows, exchange, safe deposit rentals 
and investment leads for the Citizens 
National Company. 

“In entering this contest, we do so 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm and with 
a ‘will to do.’ We are entering it with 
the same spirit which moved the found- 
ers of the Citizens Bank thirty-five 
years ago to establish a strong, pro- 
gressive institution, and with the same 
determination which has characterized 
our growth and activity during the in- 
tervening years. It is an opportunity 
to develop and enlarge our usefulness 
and it will bring to the fore the men 
and women with initiative and ability. 

“Let us get off to a good start! Let 
us persevere in the race and in triumph 
reach our goal of $10,000,000 new de- 
posits!” 


Prizes Offered 


Ist prize to individual winner ......$ 500 


250 
125 
100 


2nd prize to individual winner 
8rd prize to individual winner 
4th prize to individual winner ..... 
21 additional prizes, total 


Total of 25 individual prizes 
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Rules of Contest 


The contest was carried on under the 
following rules: 


1. Directors, stockholders and officers wil] 
participate in bringing in new business, but 
will not receive awards or commissions and 
will not be attached to teams. 


2. All members of the staffs of the Citi- 
zens National Bank, Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, and all branches and the 
Citizens National Company, are expected to 
take part. This includes everyone. 

3. Only new business will be counted. 
Transfers from one Citizens Bank to an- 
other will not be included. 

4. Savings accounts will be opened for 
$1 or more, but such accounts should open 
with $5 or more to accumulate points to- 
wards awards and to receive commissions. 

5. Accounts of relatives are eligible for 
awards and commissions, but not accounts 
of contestants. 

6. Business should be routed to the Citi- 
zens Bank or branch where best interests 
of the customer will be served. Due credit 
will be given regardless of which bank or 
branch receives the business. 

7. Credits in points cannot be transferred 
from one contestant to another. 

8. Those leaving the service during cam- 
paign will receive commissions on business 
obtained, but will not be eligible to receive 
awards. , 

9. New employes entering the service 
after start of campaign are eligible for 
both awards and commissions. 

10. An account obtained during the con- 
test and closed within sixty days after open- 
ing, will not be included for commissions 
or awards. 

11. Before inviting business of firms and 
corporations, submit name to an officer for 
approval. Such accounts frequently require 
lines of credit. 

12. New accounts which come to the bank 
in the ordinary course of business cannot 
be included. Only new business obtained 
directly by solicitation of contestants is 
eligible for awards and commissions. 

13. Proper recognition of new account 
tellers and floormen will be given on new 
business obtained by them in accordance 
with above rule. 

14. Bulletins will be issued from time to 
time. All members will be advised of prog- 
ress made during the contest, and the lead- 
ers’ names will be made known. 

15. Contestants whose daily work does 
not bring them in contact with the public 
during business hours will be awarded 
double points. 
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Building of the Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


Points Credited to Contestants for 
Each Account 


A scale of points governed the award- 
ing of prizes to contestants. The larg- 
est number of points determined indi- 
vidual winners of the twenty-five cash 
awards. 

In addition to the prizes, cash com- 
missions were paid for each new ac- 
count. 

One of the features of the campaign 
was the issuing of periodical bulletins 
in which the Contest Columnist was a 
regular feature. Here are some of his 
epigrams: 


The go-getter always does better. 

The luckiest fisherman is the most per- 
sistent. 

“Smoke out” the hidden funds that should 
be in your banks. 

Every household should contain four or 
five prospective depositors. 

If they say “no” today—they may say 
“ves” tomorrow. Try them again. 

Try to get at least one account a day. 
Going after them—gets them. 

The winners of this contest will be listed 
in the “Who’s Who of the Citizens Banks.” 

Take a lively interest in the children’s 
accounts when you call on your neighbors. 

From five in the evening until nine—four 
hours—try to see at least eight prospects. 

Your butcher, baker and candlestick 
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J. DABNEY DAY 
President Citizens National Bank and Citizens Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, under whose 
leadership the banks have made 
remarkable progress 


maker do not hesitate to ask for your busi- 
ness. 

The Citizens Banks have confidence in 
you as a productive participant in this 
friendly contest. 

Study this booklet. Get the objective 
firmly in mind and it will be easy to tell the 
story of the Citizens Banks. 

Get an early start; other banks are after 
business; you believe in your bank—tell 
your prospect so. 

You are very much a part of the Citizens 
Banks—impart this fact to your acquaint- 
ances and depart with their opening de- 
posits. 

Don’t get discouraged and don’t be timid. 
You cannot win everyone you interview, but 
the law of averages is working with you. 

Try to “close” with your prospect. Do 
not be satisfied merely to tell your story 
of our superior service. 


Talking Points Were Furnished 


Members of the staffs were supplied 
with talking points to help them get new 
business, as follows: 


‘where funds are unquestionably safe. 


The Citizens Banks are well known 
throughout the country for strength, pro- 
gressiveness and able management. We 
handle the better class of business. We have 
co-operated in a large measure in the up- 
building of Southern California. 

The first Citizens Bank was opened in 
1890, thirty-five years ago. Today, we have 
twenty-five banking offices located in the 
City of Los Angeles and the adjacent met- 
ropolitan area. Our combined resources 
now amount to over $104,000,000. A large 
capital and substantial surplus amply pro- 
tect depositors. 

Branches are so located that our facilities 
are available and convenient to all individu- 
als and business houses. 

Courteous and prompt attention is es- 
sential to our service. Modern methods are 
applied to all transactions. 

Interest rates are as liberal as it is pos- 
sible to make them and at the same time 
retain our strong position. 

Our officers are available for advice and 
counsel on business matters. 

Investment information is freely available 
through officers and at the Citizens National 
Company. 

Our board of directors comprises out- 
standing and successful men, who have 
been important factors in the growth and 
progress of the city. 

The building of many homes in this sec- 
tion has been made possible through the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. Funds 
have been liberally and carefully placed in 
first mortgages. 

Banking-by-mail is made easy and special 
facilities are provided for this purpose. 

Periodical examinations are made by Na- 
tional and State officials. Also examina- 
tions by a committee of our board of di- 
rectors and the Los Angeles Clearing House 
Association. 

Membership of the Citizens National Bank 
in the Federal Reserve System adds strength 
and stability to our banking group. 

Naturally, a prospective depositor is in- 
terested in placing his funds in a large bank 
We 
cannot emphasize too strongly the conserva- 
tive, yet progressive standards to which the 
Citizens Banks steadfastly adhere. 


The Packet—What It Contained 


At the outset, packets were dis- 
tributed among contestants, containing 
the following: 


1. Booklet descriptive of contest, with 
prizes, rules, etc. 

2. Receipt book for use in transmitting 
deposits for new depositor. 

8. Signature cards. 

4. Deposit tags for both banks 
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5. Envelope to contain initial deposit. 

6. Introduction cards. 

7. Prospective new business cards. 

8. Statements of banks. 

9. “Know Your Bank” (booklet descrip- 
tive of Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
trust service). 

10. Map showing location of our twenty- 
five banking offices. 


Additional supplies and literature 
were furnished through captains of 
teams, as required. 

Scattered throughout the booklet 
were such helpful suggestions and re- 
minders as these: 


Plan your campaign ahead and have a 
number of names to work on. 

Initiative and contact with others are 
prerequisites to success. Ring the doorbell 
and frankly tell your story—most people 
respond to straightforward aggressiveness. 

Make your interviews felicitous, so that 
your new customer will enjoy opening his 
account through you. 

Don’t try a few times and then quit. 
Keep persistently at it. The effort is worth 
while and you will be surprised at what 
you can accomplish. 

Ask your friends to help you get the 
accounts of their friends. 

The management of the banks is interested 
in knowing what you can do in bringing 
your friends to your bank. Don’t disap- 
point them. 

Carry this book with you. Study it. 
Always have the pages of prospects full. 
If you wear it out, you may readily get 
another. 

You are doing your neighbor a favor 
when you discuss with him the subject of 
thrift, compound interest and saving. 

Do not neglect a single prospect. 
be your prize account. , 

Don’t spurn the small account. Many 
bank directors of today started business 
with a nominal amount. 


It may 


* * * *% 


Such was the campaign as planned 
and executed by a bank in a Pacific 


FRANK C. MORTIMER 


Vice-president Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the campaign committee which 
obtained $12,000,000 new deposits 


Coast city. Certain changes might be 
necessary if this plan were tried in other 
parts of the country, or even in other 
Pacific Coast cities. Nevertheless it 
must be sound basically, as it did work. 
“We were ourselves surprised at the 
results,’ said Frank C. Mortimer, 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the campaign, who added that it re- 
sulted from the efforts of the entire or- 
ganization. President Day produced 
more than double the volume of busi- 
ness which he set for his goal. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


TIME TELLS THE STORY 


hema interior was designed and executed by this Com- 

pany in 1912—14 years ago. Every branch of the 
work was of the highest quality. All of the richly mod- 
elled bronze work was treated by the Gorham Company 
with their standard gold plate. 


A recent inspection shows no impairment in this or in 
other branches of the work. 


It has always the value of gold, both in effect and in 
fact, and will wear indefinitely without cost of upkeep. 


We have used this process in many of our operations. 


Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction «Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Telegram Agreeing to Pay 
Check Makes Bank Liable 


Stapleton v. Farmers’ Bank of Morrill, 
Supreme Court of Kansas, 236 
Pac. Rep. 828. 


HE defendant, one of the depositors in 

| the plaintiff bank drew a check on the 
bank and delivered it to the payee. The 
payee tried to have the check cashed at 
a hotel but the hotel manager, before cash- 
ing it, sent a telegram to the plaintiff bank 
asking if the bank would “take” the check, 
describing it. The bank answered by wire, 
using the words “Will pay check.” The 
hotel manager thereupon cashed the check. 
About two hours later the defendant 
called up the plaintiff bank on long dis- 
tance telephone and requested that the pay- 
ment be stopped. The plaintiff accordingly 
refused to honor the check when it was 
presented. Subsequently, the hotel com- 


pany obtained a judgment against the bank 
on the ground that the bank’s telegram 
constituted an acceptance of the check. 
The bank thereupon brought this action 


against its depositor. It was held that the 
telegram amounted to an acceptance or cer- 
tification of the check and that it was not 
within the defendant’s power thereafter to 
stop payment. The defendant was held li- 
able to the plaintiff bank. 

Action by the Farmers’ Bank of Morrill 
against Jess H. Stapleton. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION 


DAWSON, J.—The plaintiff bank brought 
this action to recover on a check drawn on 
the bank by defendant, and which the bank 
had paid to the holder. The defense was 
that before the check was presented for 
payment the defendant had directed the 
bank not to pay it. 

The circumstances were these: In 1920, 
defendant was a customer of the plaintiff 
bank. In it he had a time deposit of $300, 
and a checking account. Early in Febru- 
ary, 1920, defendant told the plaintiff's 
assistant cashier that he was going to 
Kansas City, and that he might write a 


check on the plaintiff bank while he was 
gone, and if he did he wanted the bank to 
pay it. On February 10, 1920, at the Hotel 
Baltimore, in Kansas City, Mo., he drew 
a check on the bank for $150 payable to 
J. F. Wilson. Defendant the same evening 
wrote the plaintiff's assistant cashier: 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10, 1920. 

* **T also want to tell you I’ve given 
a check for $150.00 that I want you to 
meet and I will be home Friday or Saturday 
to fix it up with vou. 


About the same time, Wilson, the payee, 
sought to get the check cashed at the hotel, 
but as.a precaution, before doing so, the 
hotel manager wired the bank: 


8A Kansas City, Mo., 1028 P 2/10. Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Morrill, Ks. Morrill, Ks. 
Will you take check one hundred fifty dol- 
lars to order of J. F. Watson, signed by 
Jess H. Stapleton. Hotel Baltimore. 


This telegram was received early the next 
morning, February 11, 1920, and the bank 
promptly replied by wire: 


2/11/20 Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City. 
Will pay check one hundred fifty dollars, 
signed by Jess H. Stapleton. 8:50 A. M. 

Farmers’ Bank of Morrill. 


About two hours after this exchange of 
telegrams, the defendant called up the bank 
by long-distance telephone and requested 
the assistant cashier to refuse payment of 
the check, and to pay no attention to a 
letter then enroute which defendant had 
written and mailed and which dealt with 
the check. 

On February 14, the defendant wrote to 
the assistant cashier: 


K. C., Mo., Feb. 14, 1920. 
Just a line about the check I talked to 
you about. We have decided not to buy 
the job, so just stop payment on it, and 
return same to Mr. Watson. 


On February 16, 1920, the check was pre- 
sented and payment refused in accordance 
with defendant’s request. The Hotel Balti- 
more which had cashed the check for the 
payee upon receipt of the bank’s telegram 
on February 11, garnished funds of the 
bank on deposit in the Interstate National 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo., and judgment 
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followed against the plaintiff bank. Hence 
this lawsuit; the bank seeking a recovery 
against defendant for its outlay on the 
check and incidental costs, $164.80, and in- 
terest. Judgment was entered for plaintiff, 
and defendant’s assignment of errors deals 
with his views of the law applicable to the 
facts narrated above. 

Defendant first calls attention to certain 
sections of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
(R. S. 52—1002, 1201, 1208, 1204, 1702, 1703, 
1706), from which he deduces the conclusion 
that the check had to be physically pre- 
sented to the plaintiff bank, at Morrill, 
before any acceptance or rejection was 
binding, and that until the check was so 
presented defendant had a right to stop 
payment. These statutory provisions do not 
compel the conclusion contended for. And 
there is good authority to the contrary. 
In one of our own decisions (Bank v. Bank, 
74 Kan. 606, 87 P. 746, 8 L. R. A: [N. S.] 
1148, 118 Am. St. Rep. 340), where the 
telegram of inquiry read: “Is J. F. Donald’s 
check on you $350 good:” and the bank 
answered: “J. F. Donald’s check is good 
for sum named,” it was taken for granted 
that, if the bank’s answer had been an un- 
equivocal promise to pay Donald’s check for 
$350, there would have been an acceptance 
against which Donald’s later stop payment 
order would have been ineffectual. Various 
cases of inquiries by mail and telegraph re- 
lating to checks and the bank’s replies 
thereto are set out and discussed in the 
opinion, and the general rule was recog- 
nized where the language used by the bank 
in such letters “clearly and unequivocally 
imports an absolute promise to pay” a con- 
tract of acceptance external to the check 
is thereby created. After citing pertinent 
provisions of statute and apt decisions 
touching acceptance, the court said: 


Nor is there any dispute that the written 
acceptance contemplated by the statute may 
be made by telegrams. 7 Cyc. 765. Page 
609. 

The same doctrine is expanded and sup- 
ported by additional citations in 8 C. J. 305. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act contem- 
plates that an acceptance of bills of ex- 
change, which include checks, may be writ- 
ten “on a paper other than the bill itself” 
(R. S. 52—1103), in which respect the act 
is merely repetitive of our earlier law (G. S. 
1901, §548), which was considered in Eakin 
v. Bank, 67 Kan. 338, 72 P. 874. The books 
are full of cases where telegraphic com- 
munications touching checks have been con- 


‘refused to pay the check. 
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strued as acceptances, so that defendant's 
contention that physical presentation of g 
check at the bank is a prerequisite to jts 
acceptance cannot be sustained. In Gar. 
rettson v. North Atchison Bank (C, C.) 
39 F. 168, 7 L. R. A. 428, extensively quoted 
in Bank v. Bank, supra, the telegram of in- 
quiry read: “Will you pay James Tate’s 
check on you twenty-two thousand dollars? 
Answer.” The bank wired in response: 
“James Tate is good. Send on your paper.” 
It was held that the bank’s telegram con- 
stituted a written acceptance of the check, 
rendering the bank liable for its amount 
to a holder thereof who was shown the 
telegram and took the check for value in 
reliance thereon. 

The present case is quite like that of 
Iowa St. Sav. Bank v. City Nat. Bank, 183 
Iowa, 1347, 168 N. W. 148, L. R. A. 1918F, 
169, where Lon Fraseur issued his check 
for $1,085 in favor of H. I. Ball. Ball 
indorsed the check to the Iowa State Sav- 
ings Bank of Fairfield, but before paying 
any money thereon or giving Ball credit 
therefor the Fairfield Bank wired the City 
National Bank of Tipton on which the check 
was drawn: 


Fairfield, Iowa, June 4, 1914. City Na- 
tional Bank, Tipton, Iowa. Will you pay 
check for ten hundred thirty-five dollars 
signed Lon Fraseur for cattle? Iowa State 
Savings Bank. 


The Tipton Bank wired the answer: 


Tipton, Iowa, June 4, 1914. Iowa State 
Savings Bank, Fairfield, lowa. We will pay 
check for ten hundred thirty-five dollars 
signed Lon Fraseur. City National Bank. 


Before the check turned up for payment 
at the Tipton Bank the maker, Lon Fraseur, 
had stopped payment and the Tipton Bank 
In the action 
which followed the contention was that there 
was no acceptance of the check. The court 
said: 


If there could be no valid acceptance ex- 
cept by writing and signing the formal 
words upon the face of the instrument, the 
exception would have to be sustained; but 
this is not the law. Our Negotiable Instru- 
ments Statute provides that a bill of ex- 
change does not, “of itself,’ operate as an 
assignment of the funds in the tiands of the 
drawee, available for the payment thereof, 
and that, until there is an acceptance, the 
drawee is not liable on the bill (Code Supp. 
§ 3060a127), and further provides that the 
acceptance must be in writing, signed by 
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the drawee (Code Supp. § 3060a132) ; but it 
nowhere makes it necessary that such ac- 
ceptance shall, in all cases, be written upon 
the bill itself. On the contrary, it recog- 
nizes the validity of an acceptance written 
on paper other than the bill, and an action 
can be maintained thereon against the 
drawee, in favor of one to whom it is shown, 
and who, on faith thereof, receives the bill 
for value. Code Supp. § 3060a134. It also 
makes the unconditional written promise of 
the payee to accept a bill before it is 
drawn the equivalent of an actual accept- 
ance, in favor of every person who, on faith 
thereof, receives the bill for value. (183 
Iowa, 1349, 168 N. W. 148) page 171. 


To the same effect were Selma Savings 
Bank v. Webster County Bank 182 Ky. 604, 
206 S. W. 870, 2 A. L. R. 1136, and notes; 
and Commercial Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 
147 La. 925, 86 So. 342, 13 A. L. R 986; 
Muentzer v. Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank (C. C. A.) 3 F. (2d) 222. See, also, 
note to Coolidge et al. v. Payson et al., in 
4 L. Ed. 185; note in 26 A. L. R. 312; 3 
R. C. L. 1805, 1306. 

It seems clear both by reason and by 
authority that by its telegram to the Hotel 
Baltimore on the morning of February 11, 
1920, before it had either telephone or other 
request from defendant to stop papment 
on the check, the plaintiff bank had bound 
itself unequivocally to honor and pay the 
check to the hotel company, as it was pre- 
cisely the sort of party defined and pro- 
tected by the statute—* a person to whom it 
[the telegram] is shown and who on the 
faith thereof receives the bill for value.” 
R. S. 52—1103. 

While the foregoing seems to conclude 
the matter, on precedent and principle, 
there is another and simpler view that leads 
to the same conclusion. Whether the undis- 
puted facts of this case constitute in every 
technical sense an acceptance of the check, 
or whether pursuant to the request of de- 
fendant on his departure for Kansas City, 
the bank did give an affirmative response to 
the telegraphic inquiry of Hotel Baltimore, 
when that affirmative response was acted 
upon by the hotel, the bank’s liability was 
that of a principal debtor to the hotel, not 
a mere surety or guarantor, and it could not 
relieve itself of that obligation on stop pay- 
ment instructions received from defendant 
two hours later by telephone or some days 
later by mail. McAdoo v. Bank, 106 Kan. 
662, and citations, 189 P. 155. It was at 
defendant’s request that the bank committed 
itself and had to pay. 
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Appellant also complains of the introduc- 
tion of certain correspondence which passed 
between the Hotel Baltimore and the plain- 
tiff bank. It was not incompetent. 

A final complaint is made about the 
amount of the judgment, $199.20. Since the 
bank paid $164.80 on defendant’s behalf 
nearly four years before it obtained judg- 
ment, we do not: detect any substantial error 
in the mathematical computation of principal 
and interest, although the aggregate sum al- 
lowed does seem a trifle low. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Notifying Bank as to Payment 
of Forged Check 


Samples v. Milton County Bank, Court of 
Appeals of Georgia, 129 S. E. Rep. 170 


In about one-half of the states, there is 
a statute which provides that a bank shall 
not be liable to a depositor in paying a 
“forged check” unless the depositor notifies 
the bank of the payment within a stated 
time after the canceled check is returned 
to him, or after the bank has given notice 
to the depositor that his canceled vouchers 
are ready for delivery. 

It has been held in several cases that a 
statute of this kind does not apply to a 
check bearing a forged indorsement. The 
expression “forged check” refers to checks 
upon which the signature of the drawer has 
been forged. 

The Georgia statute provides that a bank 
shall not be liable in such a case unless 
the depositor notifies the bank of the pay- 
ment within sixty days after the voucher 
has been returned to him. In the present 
case, it appeared that the plaintiffs hus- 
band signed checks against the plaintiff's 
account in the defendant bank without 
authority in the following manner: “Mrs. 
N. B. Samples, by N. B. Samples.” She 
did not notify the bank of the payment until 
nine months after the return of the vouchers 
to her. Her husband died in the meantime. 
It was held that the statute did not apply 
to a check of this kind because the sig- 
nature was one made without authority 
rather than a forgery. A judgment in 
favor of the bank was reversed. 

Action by Mrs. N. B. Samples against 
the Milton County Bank. Judgment for de- 
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fendant and plaintiff brings error. Re- 
versed. 

Mrs. N. B. Samples brought suit against 
the Milton County Bank to recover a cer- 
tain sum of money which she had deposited 
in the bank. The defendant denied lia- 
bility and specifically pleaded that the 
money sued for had been withdrawn by 
checks bearing the name of the plaintiff 
signed thereto as drawer, which checks, 
marked canceled and paid, had been re- 
turned to her by mail, and that the plain- 
tiff, not having protested the payment of 
the checks by the defendant, nor in any- 
wise complaining thereof, within more than 
sixty days after the checks had been re- 
turned to her, is, by such facts, estopped 
from asserting any claim against the bank. 
The defendant claimed that it believed the 
name of the plaintiff was signed to the 
checks by her authority, and that the checks 
were thus cashed in good faith. 

It appears from the evidence that the 
plaintiff's name was signed to certain of the 
checks by her husband, and that the bank 
cashed the checks for him, knowing that the 
signature was not the genuine signature of 
the plaintiff but that the husband, purport- 
ing to act for the plaintiff, had signed her 
name thereto. They were signed “Mrs. N. 
B. Samples, by N. B. Samples.” The plain- 
tiff denied that her husband had authority 
to sign her name to the checks. It further 
appears from the evidence that the checks 
cashed by the husband were marked paid 
and returned to the plaintiff by mail, with 
a statement of her account, and that she 
did not notify the bank of any lack of au- 
thority in her husband to sign her name to 
the checks until nine months after the can- 
celed vouchers had been mailed to her, and 
after her husband had died. 


A verdict was found for the defendant. 


OPINION 


STEPHENS, J.—(after stating the facts 
as above)—The court, in his charge, in- 
structed the jury that: 


No bank which in good faith has paid, 
and charged to the account of a depositor, 
any money on any forged or raised check 
issued in the name of the depositor shall 
be liable to such depositor of the amount 
paid thereon, unless * * * within sixty (60) 
days after the return to the depositor of the 
voucher representing such payment [a 
voucher would be a check], the depositor 
shall notify the bank that the check so 
paid was forged or raised. 
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This language is taken from section 
fourty-four of article nineteen of the bank- 
ing act, approved August 16, 1919, (Ga. L, 
1919, pp. 135, 209). 

Continuing, the court instructed th: jury 
that: 


A forged check, within the meaning of 
this particular statute, is a check drawn 
in the name of any person without the au- 
thority of such person. To illustrate, as 
applied to the plaintiff here, if some one 
signed her name to a check and it was done 
without authority from her, then within the 
meaning of this particular statute that would 
be a forged check, and it would be incum- 
bent upon the plaintiff, within sixty days 
after receipt of the notice of the payment 
of this check from the bank to the plain- 
tiff, to make complaint to the bank, and 
failure to do so would be a bar thereafter 
from asserting any claim against the bank 
on account of such payment. 


The plaintiff excepted to the charge upon 
the ground that the checks in question were 
not forged checks, and that, therefore, this 
provision of the banking act is not appli- 
cable. 

This provision of the banking act is in a 
sense punitive. It penalizes the depositor 
and deprives him of a right, which he would 
otherwise have had against the bank, to 
repudiate a forged or raised check. This 
penalty, under the terms of this section, 
may be enforced against the depositor with- 
out actual notice to him of the fact that 
the bank had cashed and charged against 
his account such a check. Since a sufficient 
notice under the act may be given to the 
depositor “by mailing to such depositor at 
his last-known address,” it is possible that 
the depositor may not receive actual notice 
and, without actual notice, may be deprived 
of his right to hold the bank liable for 
cashing and charging against his account 
a forged or raised check. 

Since statutes which are penal in their 
nature, and which abridge and curtail pri- 
vate rights and remedies, must be strictly 
construed, and since legal terms must, when 
used in a legislative act, unless the context 
demands otherwise, be construed in their 
legal sense, a “forged” check, as this term 
is used in the act, will be construed as re- 
ferring to a check which is the result of an 
act of forgery, as defined in the criminal 
statutes. Johnson v. Bradstreet Co., 87 Ga. 
79, 82, 13 S. E. 250; Black on Interpreta- 
tion of Laws, p. 130; Lewis’ Sutherland on 
Statutory Construction, vol. II, (25 Ed.) 
§398. 
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To constitute forgery, the writing must 
purport to be the writing of another than 
the person making it. * * * Where one ex- 
ecutes an instrument purporting on its face 
to be executed by him as the agent of the 
principal; he is not guilty of forgery, al- 
though he has in fact no authority from such 
principal to execute the same. This is not 
the false making of the instrument, but 
merely a false and fraudulent assumption of 
authority. The essence of forgery is the 
making of a false writing, with the intent 
that it shall be received as the act of an- 
other than the party signing it; and where 
it appears that it could not have been in- 
tended that the false writing should be re- 
ceived as other than what it purports to 
be, the maker may be guilty of cheating and 
swindling, but cannot be guilty of forgery. 
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Barron v. State, 12 Ga. App. 342 (7), 77 
S. E. 214. 


It appearing from the evidence that the 
checks drawn by the plaintiff's husband in 
her name were not forged checks, the above- 
quoted excerpts from the charge of the 
court were error. 

Under the undisputed facts, the plaintiff 
was not, irrespective of the above provision 
of the banking act, as a matter of law, 
estopped from repudiating her husband’s act 
in signing her name to the checks. The 
verdict found for the defendant, therefore, 
was not demanded. 

The court erred in overruling the plain- 
tiffs motion for a new trial. 

Judgment reversed. 
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Federal Land Bank Bonds as Security for Postal 


Savings 


Be executives may well consider the 


the advantages to be gained from 

using Federal Land Bank Bonds as 
collateral security for Postal Savings and 
other Government deposits. 

Congress has declared and the United 
States Supreme Court has affirmed the 
Federal Land Bank Bonds to be “instrumen- 
talities of the Government of the United 
States.” As such they are acceptable at par 
as security for Postal Savings and other 
Government deposits. This should not, how- 
ever, be construed as meaning that the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to guarantee these 
bonds. 

The yield of this class of bonds is very 
satisfactory, usually higher than can be ob- 
tained from the best grade of municipal 
bonds. Besides, they are completely exempt 
from all Government, state, municipal and 
local taxation. 

There is always a broad market for Fed- 
eral Land Bank Bonds because of their 
eligibility for the investment of savings 
funds in nearly all states. Moreover, they 
are recognized as a standard form of security 
because of the special safeguards placed 
about their issue. 

For practical purposes, all Federal Land 
Bank Bonds may be considered equally safe. 
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Deposits 


It is not necessary. to examine the underly- 
ing security or even the record of the 
issuing bank, because every Federal Land 
Bank Bond is guaranteed not only by the 
bank whose name it bears but is also 
guaranteed jointly by all the eleven other 
issuing banks which make up the Federal 
Land Bank System. As these banks have 
a combined capital, reserve and surplus of 
more than $60,000,000, this joint guarantee 
is backed by ample resources to make it 
effective. 

Federal Land Bank Bonds may now be 
regarded as a thoroughly seasoned security. 
They have been on the market for more 
than eight years and, during that time, have 
proved remarkably stable. 

The confidence of the investing public in 
Federal Land Bank Bonds is evidenced by 
the fact that investors have absorbed prac- 
tically $1,000,000,000 worth of them without 
special urging or high-pressure salesman- 
ship. Although there are at present $972,- 
000,000 outstanding, they are rather closely 
held by those who value the tax-exemption 
and other privileges. The last issue of $30,- 
000,000, dated January 1, 1925, and not 
callable before January 1, 1935, bears in- 
terest at 414 per cent. and has been con- 
sistently quoted above par. 
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A Leading New England Bank 


We endeavor constantly to imbue further our every 
transaction with the traditional cordiality which has 
existed so strongly between this bank and its corre- 
spondents and clients for nearly a century. 


Corporations, executives, and individuals must have a 
dependable banking connection for their domestic and 
foreign business. The Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston goes one step further and incorporates into 
the whole the true spirit of banking service. 
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Merchandising the Trust Company 


The Concluding Article of a Series on a Complete Campaign 
for New Trust Business 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 
Advertising Manager Northern Trust Company of Chicago 


N these articles discussing 
| the task of selling the serv- 
ices of the modern trust depart- 
ment, an attempt has been made 
to outline in theory, motive and 
plan the newspaper advertising, 
the direct mail work, and per- 
sonal solicitation. Although 
each has been handled as a 
separate structure and designed 
to stand and produce by itself, 
the intention has been to en- 
ourage the consideration of 
ach as an integral part of the 
otal selling effort. That much 
study is given to the production 
pf excellent individual elements 
bf a campaign is not enough. 
A cohesion is needed to bind the 
lements together so they will 
einforce each other and func- 
ion as a team for gaining new 
usiness. 

This harmonizing and dove- 
iling of the sales efforts is the 
usiness of merchandising. It is 
e broader art to which adver- 
sing and salesmanship are but 
ontributors. The effectiveness 
d productivity of each type 
effort requires consideration 
ith reference to the others, if 
herchandising is to be carried 
t with any marked degree of 
ficiency. The more potent 
venues of business getting may 
e made even more formidable 
hen approached in this way, 
eploying the selling forces with 
clear view of the entire plan 
its many ramifications. 

It is a noticeable fact in most 
st companies that the pre- 
onderance of new clients comes 


from no traceable source. Just 
what weight any one phase of 
advertising or selling has on this 
business cannot be ascertained. 
Yet it is reasonable to suppose 
that it comes because some- 
where, at some time or other, 
certain individuals have got 
hold of the idea that this is a 
service they want and that this 
is the best company to afford it. 
The basis of that idea is educa- 
tion in one form or another, and 
all advertising and all selling is 
primarily education. It may have 
come to them through one of 
the mediums already discussed; 


i. e., newspaper advertising, di- 
rect mail, personal solicitation. 
Or it may have come through 
some incidental means—associa- 
tion with other departments of 
the bank, the suggestion of a 
friend, a window display, the 
recommendation of an attorney, 
and the hearsay which we call 
reputation and good will. These 
incidental ways of influencing 
trust business are worthy of 
consideration. 


The New Business Efforts of 
Other Departments 


The process of interesting the 
clients of other departments of 
the bank in trust service is re- 
ceiving attention almost uni- 
versally. It is needless to stress 
its value here, as it is the most 
obvious thing to do. Something 


Will Inheritance Taxes Greatly 
Reduce Your Estate? 


Evew were the Federal tax oh estates 
eliminated as the President "suggests, a 
careful study of your securities and rein- 





vestment wi 
great benefit. 
Many estates are 5 gate reduced after 
paying taxes claimed by 


necessary might prove of 


several States on 


the same security. This contingency may be 
avoided by the proper arrangement of 
secunty holdings. 


We have no securities for sale and are there- 
toreina position togivedisi d advice. 
Our officers will be glad to explain this 


service to you. 


CENTRALUNIONTRUST COMPANY 


PLAZA OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 60th St. 





OF NEw YORK 42ND ST. OFFICE 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Madison Ave. & 420d St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 38 Mallion Dollars 


Memoer Fepenat Reserve System 


A timely and appropriate tie-up of a newspaper clipping 
with copy on an important phase of trust company service. 
is made in the above advertisement. ; 
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STOCK TRANSFER 
—is it a problem in your corporation? 





TAKES YEARS of 
experience to derley' ans 
and its responsi 
always is great. For example: 
L A corporation has been held liable for 





standing in the name of a minor,with- 
out securing evidence of the author- 
ity of the guardian. 


UPTOWN OFPICE: 
Wedeon Ave. ot $5eh St. 


LONDON + 
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Send for our booklet: Tux Equrtasie Taosr Company or New Youx—Transrsa Actrt 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


rants + 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


has been held li 
transferring stock for a trustee where 
there was no power of sale in the trust 
instrument. 


The t of The 
Se qncl pale: 


your 
en ET ole 
cal and technical detail pin amma 
a real economy in your 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS 
OFFICE: 447 Broadway 


Mexico city 














The effectiveness of this advertisement is strengthened by the 
fact that the copy, instead of generalizing, cites two specific 
instances in which the training and experience of a trust 
company places it in a position to render valuable service in 


solving problems of stock transfer. 


It will be noted that this 


advertisement seeks direct returns in the form of inquiries. 


might be said, however, about 
the plan of going after this 
business. 

Among the many economical 
ways of reaching customer 
prospects are lobby notices and 
displays, booklets and blotters 
on the counters, messages under 
the glass of cages, signs in the 
vault coupon rooms, stuffers in 
cancelled vouchers, vault bills, 
interest notices, bond circulars 
and other mail. It is often 
an advantage to keep these 
timely, hooking up the theme 
with that of current news- 
paper advertisements and book- 
lets. Seasonal copy stressing 
agent and custody services at 
the travel and vacation periods 
and during income tax time, or 
reviewing wills at the New Year 
creates interest. Special letters 
to customers from officers who 


know them are a more direct 
means of calling attention to 
specific trust situations which 
ought to be valuable to certain 
persons. 

Personal work on clients of 
other departments can be most 
effectively carried on by the 
officers of those divisions. The 
new business genius within the 
bank should remember that 
these men have responsibilities 
which naturally outweigh any 
generous urge to help other 
departments. They can hardly 
be expected to take the initia- 
tive and to lay out a plan, and 
their work is almost certain to 
be haphazard, occasional and 
of little effect unless this is 
done for them. One very ele- 
mentary plan that has_ been 
fairly successful in a_ great 
number of banks is to prepare 
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letters, singly or in series, fo, 
each officer to send to the cy. 
tomers who contact with hip, 
which will intrigue the custome 
to bring up the matter the ney 
time he is in the bank. 

Once a scheme is worked oy 
and the officers thoroughly im. 
bued with the idea, they can be 
kept enthusiastic about it by 
being informed continually of 
the progress which is being 
made through their activity. 
It gives them a sense of ac. 
complishment and they feel 
what a large reward is coming 
from a comparatively negligible 
effort. Interest on their par! 
is in almost direct proportion 
to the appreciation manifested 
for it. 

Weekly meetings of the off- 
cers with the president, in which 





from serious loss upon the death of the 
owner. 

Two especially important points are 
involved -— 


1D Income ond inheritance lazes may. wathrn 


2 F iced assets ich without « plan 
preservation mua, Sexevewsh twcmhent 
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Amoag our “Seven Ways to Protect Your Family 
‘ad Property” you will find three provisions which 
entirely solve these Plans No. 1, No. 
@ and No. 5. Whatever your situation, one or 
wore of \bese plans will belp you. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


115 Bmoasway 





Another advertisement which 


st ea gene ol 


tion of family and property. 
copy arouses interest by cetailix 
briefly two important points 
volved in the protection of 
estate which consists chiefly ¢ 
fixed assets. 
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Whe Executor in Florida~ 
his duties 1000 miles away ! 


The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 
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She Lived in 
“The Land Of Make Believe” 


Will the lack of Life Insurance force you 
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As The Years Roll On! 


Do you shrink from discussing 














The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 
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Copy in the story form, with a 
use in 


hew business is reported and 
liscussed are found to be very 
elpful. They make it apparent 
yhere new business is originat- 
g, how it is most efficiently 
nared, and also that it can 
procured in worth while 
mounts if the officers ap- 
proach it in the proper way. 
t has surprised many a bank- 
g department officer to find 
at the chance remark to a 
ustomer, “John, have you got 
will deposited upstairs? I 
pant to introduce you to our 
r. Jones,” has resulted in a 
odly estate. 
The staff cannot get results 
qual to the officers, of course, 
ut it can do a good deal. The 
ank and file are particularly 
aluable in suggesting to offi- 
ers whom to follow up. Official 
ecognition of their efforts is 
wholesome stimulus. To be 
alled to the president’s office 
nd complimented for assisting 
securing a piece of business 
vill do wonders for the sales 
norale of a clerk or teller. 


Window Displays 


The windows offer a good 
ehicle for the trust department 
D display its wares. The pre- 
ailing feeling that the windows 


strong emotional appeal, has been put to appropriate and effective 
the above group of trust advertisements 


are of value principally to at- 
tract the smaller customer is 
indicated by the great prepon- 
derance of savings displays 
throughout the country. More 
and more, of late, the public 
has shown its interest in fi- 
duciary matters. Magazines are 
commencing to carry articles 
and stories on the subject, which 
are being eagerly received. 
There is ample evidence that 
even the busy executive will 
take impressions from passing 
a trust window and will stop 
and read at length if the sub- 
ject is so portrayed as to in- 
form and interest him. To 
construct a good trust window 
is a real task, but keeping in 
mind that this may be a sub- 
sidiary means of attracting that 
business which comes from we 
know not where and which is 
perhaps the result of a spark 
ignited in the public mind from 
some little idea gained ever so 
casually, it may be worth the 
effort. 

One bank reports a decided 
interest created by a window 
going at length into the 
laws of descent using separate 
cards to illustrate individual 
cases; as a married man with a 
son and a daughter, an un- 


married man with a widowed 
mother and so forth. Another 
claims several executorships 
from a window depicting in 
graphic form the effect of in- 
heritance taxes under varying 
family and property conditions. 





What is the 
Widow’s Dower Right? 


| ptsernatyrers ¢ of a widow to 
receive, during her lifetime, one- 
third of the income of her dead hus- 
band’s real estate. 

The husband cannot deprive his 
widow of this right. He may leave 
property to her will if plac: of 
dower but she has the option of refus- 
ing to accept the bequest and taking 
her dower. Any gift by will to the 
widow is im addition to dower, unless 
expressly stated to be in lieu of dower. 


ions of this kind are discussed 


urged to go to his lawyer. The Irving- 
Columbia will not furnish advice. 
But our officers are always ready to dis- 
cuss your other problems and give infor 
mation on the business management of 
your estate. 


IRVING BANK -COLUMBIA 
TRust COMPANY 


60 Broadway; 1 Fulton Sc; Woolworth Buslding, 
at Chambers St.; Broadway at Enghth Si. Mudiowm: Fiirh 





An appeal to the curiosity, based 
on an important point in the law 
of estates. The above advertise- 
ment of a New York bank seeks to 
arouse interest in booklets which it 
publishes on problems in the man- 
agement of an estate, and other 
related subjects. 
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The News Value of 
Trusteeship 

The press is quite willing to 
carry informatory articles on 
important fiduciary questions. 
Interviews are frequently 
sought by newspaper represen- 
tatives on inheritance taxes, in- 
surance trust agreements, ex- 
ecutor’s duties, and publicity 
along these lines may be easily 
stimulated to the benefit of both 
the individual company and 
trust service in general. 

There should be little diffi- 
culty in getting articles on 
these subjects into print if 
proper tact is exercised to keep 
away from the smack of free 
publicity and to keep the theme 
bristling with information of 
genuine news value. Likewise 
every rich man’s death is news. 
Newspapers are eager to print 
details of his will and_his es- 
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TERT: 


Ablest of Pleaders for Others- 
They Seldom Speak for Themselves! 


Detroit is host this week to the Members of the American Bar Association 


tate, and nowhere can they get 
this information as authenti- 
cally and in as great detail as 
from his executor. They will 
gladly mention the trust com- 
pany which is appointed and 
often quote its officers at some 
length concerning the testator’s 
affairs and the disposition of 
his property. 


Cultivation of Lawyers 


Trust companies in general 
are agreed that attorneys can 
do them much good or much 
harm, according to the attitude 
taken. Every conscientious at- 
torney desires to serve the best 
interests of his client in writing 
a will or advising regarding its 
administration. Relations be- 
tween the lawyer and the trust 


company need only a fair rec- - 


ognition of the sphere of each 
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A very striking example of trust company co-operation with 
lawyers. The above advertisement was run full page news- 
paper space by a Detroit trust company during the recent 
convention of the American Bar Association in that city. 
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An Individual Executor Means 
One Limited Human Judgment 


The Chemical National 
Bank as executor means 
the judgment of many 
minds and the resources 


of a great organization 


THE 
CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
BROADWAY FACING CITY HALL 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE AT TWENTY-NINTH STREET 











Excellent layout in arrangement 
of illustration, headline and copy 
give this advertisement a distinct- 
ly effective physical appearance. 
Headline and copy together run 
less than thirty words—but they 
Say a great deal. 


for mutual satisfaction. They 

need not conflict. On the con- 

trary they can co-operate to 

advantage and to the best in-f 
terests of the client they both 

serve. 

The testator needs his own 
lawyer to write his will and 
the trust company is dependent 
upon the attorney for a sound 
and clear will. The testator’s 
attorney should be employed to 
handle any legal work incident 
to administering his will, as his 
familiarity with the property, 
family relations and point off 
view of the testator is helpful 
to both the estate and trustee. 

The attorney needs the trust 
company in a number of ways. 
Principally he is interested in 
the successful carrying out of § 
the will provisions he writes. f 
It reflects upon his ability. The 
attorney can draw upon the 
experience of the trust com- 
pany in the working out of will 
provisions from a_ practical 
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standpoint, aside from their 
legal aspect. Some attorneys 
are more familiar with tax rul- 
ings than others, but many can 
save time and effort by consult- 
ing with a trust company which 
maintains specialists in inheri- 
tance tax problems. When an 
attorney himself, or one of his 
clients, has been named execu- 
tor or trustee, a trust company 


can serve him as agent or cus- . 


todian to render specific serv- 
ices, such as handling invest- 


himself. If he is forced to 
draw a will it is well to make 
a charge in order that the client 
may not benefit by slighting the 
services of an outside attorney. 
On the other hand, a practice 
of extending too great liberties 
to lawyers throughout other 
departments of the bank may 
be very easily carried to excess. 
The better lawyers do not re- 
quire unusual favors while the 
others frequently take advan- 
tage of such a policy. 


Mechanical Features Necessary 
to an Aggressive Campaign 


To keep accurate track of 
development of leads in order 
that each may be followed up 
systematically in the right way 
and at the right time requires 
an efficient central file. The 
whole effort in new business, 
mechanically, is built around 
the files. First, there is the 
prospect list containing the 
names of persons who are to 
receive general letters and leaf- 
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The attention getting headlines in the above advertisements lead into copy which has been so 
carefully planned and so skillfully presented that it is almost sure to arouse and stimulate the 
interest of any person concerned with the making of a will and the disposition of an estate. 


ments, safekeeping securities, 
collecting income, looking after 
property, making income tax 
returns, keeping accounts and 
other business details which 
prove burdensome to the indi- 
vidual. 

The counsel of a trust com- 
pany will do more for it by 
way of new business in urging 
clients to go to their attorneys 
for advice and for the drawing 
of wills than by doing this work 


Lawyers are numerous and it 
may be felt that few indeed are 
in position to influence trust 
business. More and more, how- 
ever, they are becoming a power 
in this direction and a whole- 
some, sincere attitude toward 
them is overcoming their skep- 
ticism and is bringing to trust 
companies throughout the coun- 
try an ever increasing volume 
of estates. 


lets in an effort to interest them 
in the subject. Next, there is 
the customer prospect file which 
shows the customers of all de- 
partments of the bank who are 
not doing business with the 
trust department. Into these 
files go new names, inquiries 
and answers to _  advertise- 
ments, people suggested by the 
officers, directors, staff and 
friends of the bank. Here are 
lists of prospects in every stage 
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of selling from those which are 
about to receive their first book- 
let or letter on trust service to 
those who have been assiduously 
followed up and are ready to 
be closed. They must be kept 
in such a way that they will 
at once show who are to receive 
general letters and booklets in 
the effort to get an expression 
of interest, who are to be fol- 
lowed up along certain lines, 
who are to receive personal 
letters from officers, when and 
upon what subject, and finally 
who are to be called upon by 
solicitors or officials of the bank. 

When many campaigns are in 
progress the necessity for effi- 
ciency in the files will be ap- 
parent if every advantage is to 
be promptly pursued. The 
work of the central file is apt 
to seem trivial, but it is not. 
A great deal of labor is nec- 
essary to keep the files properly, 
up to date, and thorough, and 
unless they are so kept they 
fail of their purpose. 


Viewing the New Business 
Effort As a Whole 


In planning the campaign to 
merchandise the services of the 
trust department it is helpful 
to lay out the entire scheme 
in graphic form so that a bird’s 
eye view may be had. It will 
be found a very valuable check 
against an unscientific appor- 
tionment of the budget or a lop- 
sided and top heavy campaign. 

The important elements whiat 
the exhibit should show are 
listed as follows: 


1. Newspaper advertising. The 
approximate number of inser- 
tions in each paper, the dis- 
tribution through the year, and 
the copy angle by months. 

2. Direct mail (a) to cus- 
tomers of other departments, 
(b) to outside prospect lists. 
Number of booklets and letters 
to be used, when they will be 
sent out and their subjects. 
Similar information for miscel- 
laneous inserts in canceled 


vouchers, vault bills, interest 
bills, bond circulars and other 
mail. 

3. Window display, lobby, 
elevator and vault coupon room 
signs, etc. The number planned, 
their subjects and the time at 
which they will be used. 

4. Bill boards, car cards, etc. 
The subjects they will portray 
and the time. 

5. Lawyers. What is to be 
done for their cultivation and 
when. 

6. Personal solicitation. (a) 
The individual correspondence 
plan under which answers to all 
advertising will be cultivated. 
(b) The plan under which 
solicitors and officers will make 
personal calls. 


With such a framework rein- 
forced by exhibits giving the 
details of each major point 
there is a more favorable chance 
of preventing unwise trimming 
of the budget and of the effort 
it represents. The controlling 
officers of the bank will be en- 
abled to see more clearly the 
interlocking value of each item, 
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A direct challenge—bluntly but ef. 
fectively put. Every word in the 
brief paragraph of copy has been 
made to count, and the layout is 
unusually well planned. 


and will be less inclined to cut 
out vital elements or to reduce 
them arbitrarily to a point 
where their effectiveness will 
seriously suffer. 


Financial Windows of the East 
By M. E. CHASE 


ISPLAYS are to bank win- 
dows what people are to 
houses. Displays that are in- 
teresting and attention getting, 
are making even poorly con- 
structed windows far more 
popular than elaborate windows 
inhabited by cold formality in 
a display, or no display at all. 
However, this remark is not 
made to lull a bank away from 
the idea of revamping its win- 
dows so as to give its displays 
a comfortable housing. It ‘is 
meant to suggest that if your 
bank has a window or windows 
at all suitable for display pur- 
poses, they should be used to 
the best advantage until some- 
thing better can be built. 
If you are waiting to see how 


other banks are taking to win- 
dow displays, you will be in- 
terested in these interviews with 
Eastern bankers, beginning with 
the country’s foremost bank, 
which is also one of the fore- 
most in window displays. Says 
James J. McNamee, handling 
that work in the National City 
Bank of New York: “A great 
deal is demanded for our win- 
dow displays. Therefore, we 
use the best on the market, both 
in brains and properties. Ideas 
must go into our displays—not 
a miscellany of caption cards 
and booklets, and we must have 
something new and different so 
our windows will not grow mo- 
notonous.” 
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Putting Over One Idea at a 
Time 
“But each display must put 
over only one idea. If it be 
Snterest computed monthly on 
interest accounts, we do not 
also intrude into that display 
something about the advisability 
of starting interest accounts for 
children. We that for 
another display. We stick 
strictly to one idea and put it 
over with the fewest possible 
words of caption—four or five 
words if possible, never more 
than twenty. True, good short 
captions are hard to create, but 
they are effective.” 


save 


Animated and Illuminated 
Displays 

“As many of our displays as 
possible have animated or il- 
luminated attention getting de- 
vices. We aim at something en- 
tirely individual which will not 
be used elsewhere while we are 
using it, or immediately fol- 


lowing. An illustrated display 
especially built for the Na- 
tional City Bank at a cost of 
several hundred dollars, and 
showing the location of the offi- 
ces of the National City Com- 
pany, is unique and has pulled 
well. Also it is well constructed 
and has not broken down. I 
mention this, as devices we have 
picked up here and there cheap- 
ly, have given us much trouble 
keeping them ‘running.’ 
“After five years’ experience 
with displays, the results war- 
rant a consistent increase in the 
number of windows used, and 
in the amounts spent. For the 
quality of our displays must 
be kept the very best obtainable, 
as no form of publicity is a 
very part of the bank so much 
as that which is shown in the 
windows. They must bespeak sta- 
bility, quality and progress.” 
The officer in charge of ad- 
vertising of the Chase National 
Bank of New York says: “We 
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are young in experience with 
window advertising. However, 
we appreciate its merits and 
are now using our first displays 
to feature the special interest 
department in one of our 
branches. 

“In keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the Chase National 
Bank, we have attempted to 
give these displays poise and 
quality—there is no overloading 
of inferior properties. 

“Our windows are attracting 
the class of men and women we 
like to have as customers—those 
who will some day graduate into 
full fledged patrons of our com- 
mercial departments.” 


Making the Window Conform 
to the Bank’s Surroundings 


C. D. Speier, eastern adver- 
tising manager for the Ameri- 
can Bond & Mortgage Co., 
says: “Our New York office 
on Madison avenue is located in 


(Continued on paye 914) 


Illuminated display in the window of the National City Company’s Boardwalk office in Atlantic 


City. 


by colored electric bulbs between which 


representing the National City’s 11,000 mile private wire system. 


off in series, 
New York. 


indicating the various circuits running out of the head office at 50 Wall 


Branch offices in more than fifty of the country’s principal fihancial centers are indicated 
is strung copper wire on 
The control bulbs flash on and 


miniature telegraph poles 


street, 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers MaGazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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I F you call to mind, at ran- 
dom, the names of half a 
dozen banks of approximate- 
ly the same size with which 
you are familiar, what hap- 
pens? As the names of these 
banks flash before your 
mind there is aroused a suc- 
cession of distinct mental 
images—perhaps not very 
clearly or tangibly defined 
and classified—but none the 
less separate and distinct. 

Here are six institutions 
dealing in the same com- 
modity. It is unlikely that 
any one of them has a single 
service to offer that the other 
five cannot and do not dupli- 
cate. From the standpoint 
of number and variety of 
services they are almost 
exactly alike. Yet you have 
a decidedly different mental 
picture of each of them. 

If these six banks happen 
to be well known adver- 
tisers, could the layout, 
typography and copy of any 
two of them be interchanged 
without seeming materially 
out of place? It is not very 
probable. 

Bank service is pretty 
much standardized, which is 
all very well. This effects 
an economic saving for all 
banks alike. 

A good deal of bank ad- 


vertising—too much to the 
Editor’s mind—is standard- 
ized. And this is not so very 
well. Neither, in a great 
many cases, is it necessary. 

There are many advertis- 
ing banks in this country 
which are not large enough 
to warrant their employing 
an advertising manager. 
These banks are located in 
communities where facilities 
for good layout and good 
typography are not to be 
had. They cannot afford 
to call in an outside ad- 
vertising specialist who will 
give their problems _in- 
dividual attention. But they 
can buy, at a nominal cost, 
standardized advertising of 
high quality. Such advertis- 
ing is not cut to fit their bank 
as an institution distinct 
from any other. But it is at 
least presentable and well 
planned. 

There are also a number 
of advertising banks which 
are large enough to add to 
their staffs someone who is 
competent to give their ad- 
vertising . individual atten- 
tion. These banks could 
well afford to take such a 
step with the reasonable ex- 
pectation of a profitable re- 
turn. 

One of the chief values of 
any advertising is that it can 
be made to lend a flavor of 
individuality to the adver- 
tiser. Banks which are any- 
where near the same size are 
very much alike. So are 
automobiles which are in the 
same general price class. So 
are cakes of soap and brands 
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of chewing gum or cizarettes 
—and yet think of Jordan, 
Buick, Chrysler, Ivory, 
Palmolive, Spearmint. Lucky 
Strike and Chesterfield. If 
the men back of these or- 
ganizations had acted on the 
theory held by the man who 
says that, since all banks of 
the same size do the same 
thing and hence are alike, al] 
the advertising of these 
banks should be standard- 
ized—would they be where 
they are today? 


@ 


OE of the important re- 

sults that advertising 
can bring to a bank is the 
building up within the or- 
ganization, through  care- 
fully thought out institution- 
al copy, of an understanding 
and an appreciation of the 
aims that the institution is 
striving to attain through its 
advertising—a more clear 
conception on the part of 
those in the bank of what 
the bank is; what it stands 
for, and what it is trying 
to do. 

The workers in a bank— 
executives and employes 
alike—often have a _ very 
warped and one sided vision 
of the kind of an institution 
they are working for. They 
often fail to see beyond the 
confines of their own pai- 
ticular niche in the bank’s 
organization. This kind of 
vision does not make for in- 
creased loyalty to the insti- 
tution’s ideals; it does not 
make for an increased desire 
for mutual co-operation in 
the attainment of these 
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ideals. In short it does not 
make for increased morale. 

“Tt might be an interesting 
thing to compel every man 
in your organization to read 
your advertising,” said E. St. 
Elmo Lewis in his address 
at the F. A. A. convention. 
“I met a man the other 
day, who is the head 
of a great corporation in 
Chicago. I said, ‘What 
is the benefit of your 
advertising?’ I had noticed 
a lot of institutional work, 
which is the most difficult to 
trace in its effect. He said, 
‘The greatest benefit we got 
was this—we did not know 
until Smith—the man _ in 
charge of advertising—came 
into our organization, what a 
really big organization we 
had. And then Smith com- 
menced to tell us what we 
were; commenced to make us 
see what we were and what 
we were trying to do. He 
formulated a clear idea out 
of a rather hazy, indefinite 
thing.’ 

“If you doubt this; if you 
think everybody in your or- 
ganization knows what it 
stands for, just take fifteen 
minutes off some morning 
when you go into your bank, 
put fifteen questions about 
the fundamental policies of 
your bank on paper, dis- 
tribute them among your em- 
ployes, and ask them for 
answers. I venture to say 
that they cannot answer 50 
per cent. And if they do 
answer all of them, you will 
be surprised at the kind of 
bank they think you are 
running.” 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











GUY W. COOKE 
Assistant cashier First National Bank of Chicago 


R. COOKE, on November 10 of this year, was admitted 
to the Quarter Century Club of the First National 
Bank of Chicago upon the completion of twenty-five 
years’ service. For fifteen years he has had charge of the 
bank’s advertising and that of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank (Chicago). He was one of the organizers and a charter 
member of the Financial Advertisers’ Association. After 
serving two years as a vice-president, he was elected president 
of the organization in 1917. He was chairman of the publicity 
committee last year and chairman of the exhibit committee 
for the Columbus convention. He has represented the associa- 
tion for eight years on the National Advertising Commission, 
and served for six years on the international exhibit com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
As a member of the War Loan Organization he was Federal 
Reserve vice-director of sales for Indiana. He has been a 
member of Chicago Chapter, American Institute of Banking 
since its organization. He has attended every convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association, many of those of the 
institute and other bankers’ organizations, which have 
given him a wide acquaintance throughout the country. 
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Financial Windows of the 
East 
(Continued from page 911) 

the city’s most aristocratic busi- 
ness center. We have, there- 
fore, built our window to con- 
form with our surroundings. 
And the displays that go into 
it are such as appeal to peo- 
ple of affluence. Large plate 
glass window, marble window 
floor, rich silk well 
lettered display cards, good re- 
productions of our securities— 
these are handled with the 
greatest of care as to balance 
and harmony. 

“We do not merely guess that 
we are on the right track. We 
know that we are. We have 
watched people who pass our 
place of business. The woman 
who is driven up in a limousine 
and the man who carries a cane 
—blasé though they may be— 
do stop to digest what we have 
to say to them through our 
window, as much as the man 


velvets, 


Pith 
4 
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and woman of modest means. 
The issue they have seen ad- 
vertised in their current maga- 
zine and the daily paper, they 
are again reminded of when 
they come past our window. 
And they come inside to invest 
—not a hundred dollars, but 
thousands.” 


W. M. Campbell, president of 
the American Savings Bank of 
New York says: “Our biggest 
reason for using: window dis- 
plays is our very excellent loca- 
tion in the Times Square vicinity. 
We have a small window but we 
are trying to put big ideas into 
it, and I believe with success, 
as we notice many people with 
the ‘American Savings window 
habit.’ As to the character of 
our displays, we recently tied 
the new interest period up with 
the Belmont horse races, the 
idea being, ‘Get your deposits 
in under the October 13th wire 
so your money will go on in- 
terest as of October Ist.’ The 





shows 


display ree jockey 
riding three horscs, and carp 
ing respectively, « roll of bill 
a home safe and a customer 
card of introduction (whi 
when presented by a persd 


opening an account, entitles 
customer to a $1.00 deposit). 

“Our next window will tie y 
with the Forty-second  stred 
one-hundredth anniversary ¢¢ 
ebration, showing how this ban! 
has been a factor on this ¢elg 
brated street for the forty-thrd 
years of its career. 

“We change displays twice 





month, and spend probably $7 
a month.” 


Human Interest Displays 


G. Parks Gooden, comptroll 
of the Fordham Savings Ban 
of New York says: 

“Being a savings bank an 
located in a residential neigh 
borhood, we keep our windoy 
displays filled with human in 
terest subjects. 





This window of a New York bond and mortgage company, located in an aristocratic and affluent 


neighborhood, has been constructed to conform to the company’s surroundings. 
into this window are such as appeal 
ductions of the company’s securities—all are handled with 


and harmony. 


to people of wealth. 
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“To illustrate, a display 
which tied up with Bronx 
Borough Day Celebration was 
a parade of miniature Bronx 
Zoo animals and automobiles. 
On each was a banner carrying 
one or two words, which to- 
gether read, “Trade in Bronx, 
Save in Bronx, Make pros- 
perity for Bronx. Make your- 
self a better citizen.’ The floor 
was covered with confetti and 


from above floated paper 
streamers with a flag for a 
background. 


“It was in nice harmony with 
the street decoration outside, 
and very interesting to the 
kiddies and their parents.” 

George L. Bloss, vice-presi- 
dent of the Franklin Society 
for Home Building and Savings, 
New York, has this to say: 
“When the directors of the 
Franklin Society authorized the 
leasing of the present quarters 
of the savings department, one 
of their reasons was the advan- 
tage which the location would 
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give in telling the public about 
the society through the medium 
of window displays. The archi- 


Company’s trade mark brand of gasoline. 
reproduction giving a bird’s eye view of the company’s tanks and plant. 
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This lobby display prepared by the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
qualities of attraction and sales talk. On the left is shown a miniature oil well. 
foreground a train of tank cars, and at the right a miniature automobile service station. 


tect caught the spirit and the 
attractive windows resulted. 
Each Monday a new display is 
put in each window and the 
many who pass daily on their 
way to and from work, stop to 
read and to see. Some of the 
displays have attracted so much 
attention that during the noon 
hour, the windows have been 
constantly surrounded. 

“Over twice as many new ac- 
counts are being opened each 
month as were recorded before 
the windows were used.” 


Keeping Displays Up to the 
Minute 


Lester F. Mortimer, adver- 
tising manager of the National 
Bank of America in Paterson, 
N. J., says: “The value of live 
window displays has been ex- 
emplified through effective work 
accomplished for our bank. 
Window displays although per- 
haps not directly responsible 
for any known sales, surely have 
gone a long way toward mak- 
ing a prospect interested in our 
bank. 

“It has been our plan for 
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combines the 
In the center 
Just 
to the left of the service station is a miniature billboard advertisement of the National Refining 


In the center background is a framed photographic 


many months to keep our win- 
dows up to the minute by 
depicting all live subjects of 
public interest, making a direct 
tie-up with banking. 

“Our displays have been the 
subject of much favorable com- 
ment which we feel has added 
greatly to our prestige and 


good will.” 


the Window to 
Booklet Circulation 


Using Get 


Interviewing Helen P. Hamil- 
ton, advertising manager of 
Lynn Five Cent Savings Bank 
at Lynn, Mass., “Our bank has 
only recently started window 
displays. Our first attempt was 
a budget display. This we ran 
two weeks, changing the ma- 
terial once in that time. We 
used our budget forms, also food 
charts, diet, suggestions, and 
various circulars and posters 
furnished us by the Department 
of Public Health. During the 
life of this display we had fifty- 
two calls for budget books and 
since then many people have 
come in for the books and 
spoken of the display. 








A human interest window, tying up with a community celebration. 
residential neighborhood in the Borough of Bronx in New 
display in conjunction with Bronx Borough Day Celebration. 
of miniature Bronx Zoo animals, and automobiles, on each of which was a banner carrying one or 


two words, which together read, 
Make Yourself a Better Citizen.” 


paper streamers with a flag for a background. 


“We next ran a display using 
the different safes we have for 
customers, and in two weeks 
distributed nearly 100, opening 
many new accounts.” 

Porter E. Ritchie, advertising 
manager for the Morris Plan 
Company of New York, says: 
“We are using window displays 
in our nine New York offices, 
changing each window every 
week or two, in order to keep 
subjects seasonal. 

“Our own artist does the bulk 
of our poster work, and it is 
hard to say just how much we 
spend on our displays.” 

I. I. Sperling, advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O., says: 
“Window advertising we con- 
sider one of the very important 
mediums, particularly in our 


branch banks, where it serves 
as a neighborhood contact point. 

“We use community property 
to a great extent, which natural- 
ly tends to sustain neighbor- 
hood interest in the bank win- 
dows—and, in the bank itself.” 


Simple Displays with Easy 


Tie-up Pull Best 


“The bank’s experience is that 
the simple displays with easy 
and natural tie-up to banking, 
pull best. To illustrate, the 
cords tying a bag of money 
located at one end of the win- 
dow, terminated at many points 
of a regular school-room globe, 
placed in the center of the win- 
dow. The caption beneath ran, 
‘Money talks—it speaks any 
language where our foreign 
drafts are used.’ 

“It has been our experience 
that a display left in longer than 
two weeks, ceases to attract 
attention.” 

D. S. Knowlton, of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland 
says: “We have found by actual 
check that our window displays 
are really selling the bank.” 
Window Must Both Attract 

and Sell 


“The first job of the window 
is to attract; the second to sell. 


“Trade in Bronx, Save in Bronx, 
The floor was covered with confetti and from above floated 
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A savings bank located in a 


York, prepared the above window for 
The display consisted of a parade 


Make Prosperity for Bronx, 


A display that sells is useless 
if it does not attract. A win- 
dow that attracts is useless if 
it does not sell. 


> 
“We have all seen war relics 


in windows with the trite re- 
mark, ‘we pay 4 per cent. on 
savings.’ The war relics drew a 
crowd but in all probability 9 
per cent. of the crowd saw 
nothing but the war relics. 
There must be a tie-up between 
the attraction and the sales 
talk—something to hold the at- 
tention after it is once caught 
and turn it upon the real mes- 
sage that the window is trying 
to put over. 

“In a window display, it is a 
physical necessity that the copy 
be as brief and pithy as pos- 
sible. By far the larger share 
of the selling is done by means 
of visual representation of the 
thing sold. One of the finest 
methods of visualizing the things 
the bank has to sell, is to pre- 
sent a picture of what one may 
obtain as the result of using 
the bank’s facilities. For in- 
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stance one cannot picture in- 
terestingly, a savings account. 
But one can make the comforts 
and happiness a savings account 
will buy, an interesting subject 
for a display. 

“We have only one window 
suitable for displays in our main 
office, but we make much of 
window displays in our branch 
offices. Also, we are using part 
of our main office lobby for ex- 
hibits of different industries.” 


Getting Real Value Out of a 
Small Window 


“We were the first commer- 
cial bank in uptown New York 
to use window displays,” says 
C. A. Smith, advertising mana- 
ger of the Fifth Avenue Bank at 
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Forty-fourth street and Fifth 
avenue. “That was six years 
ago, and we are still very much 
sold on this medium of adver- 
tising. Because our window 
displays reflect the bank’s per- 
sonality, only the best goes into 
them. Our ideas are carefully 
thought out and then repro- 
duced in oils by George Avison, 
a well known magazine illus- 
trator. And while each display 
that goes into that very small 
window of ours, costs several 
hundred dollars, we do not re- 
gard them as an expense. On 
the contrary, they are proving 
profitable investments, as many 
direct returns are traced to 
them.” 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


ECENT examples of uni- 

formly good direct mail 
material which is being dis- 
tributed by the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York include the 
following pamphlets and fold- 
ers: “On Keeping Accounts” 



























and “On Home Economy,” Nos. 
9 and 10 of a series of pamph- 
lets bearing the general title 
“Have a Plan;” “The One Two 
Three of Living,” a folder out- 
lining three principles which 
are essential to successful bud- 


Pat “4 


A carefully arranged and well lighted investment display in the window of the main office of the 


Union Trust Compamy of Cleveland 
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geting; “Where Does the Money 
Go?” a folder containing a de- 
tailed form budget covering the 
period of a month; “Your 
Bank,” a _ booklet outlining 
briefly but concisely the serv- 
ices of the institution; and “A 
Money Book for Boys and 
Girls,” a _ simplified account 
book for the use of boys and 
girls in keeping track of their 
expenditures. 


& 


HE Bank of the Manhattan 

Company, New York, has re- 
cently made an important con- 
tribution to the subject of wills 
and trusteeship through the 
publication of a readable and 
informative little book, printed 
with unusual care and at- 
tractiveness, and entitled “The 
Biography of an Idea.” This 
little book traces the history of 
wills and trusteeship from their 
origin and early state of de- 
velopment through successive 


stages up to the present day 
highly specialized trust services 
rendered by corporate fiduciary 
institutions. 
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Window display of a New York savings bank, tying up a new interest period with the Belmont 
horse races, the idea being, ‘‘Get your deposits in under the wire so that your money will go on 


interest as of October 1.” 


The display shows three jockeys riding three horses and carrying 


respectively, a roll of bills, a customer’s card of introduction and a home safe. 


HE Harvard Trust Com- 
Epon of Cambridge, Mass., 
has published a booklet “_... 
in Cambridge.” This booklet, 
which is illustrated with a num- 
ber of very good crayon 
sketches, and which has a very 
pleasing typographical arrange- 
ment, outlines in compact form 
the history, development, growth 
and services of the institution. 


HREE trust folders, at- 
tractively printed in colors, 
and with good layout and copy, 
have recently been added to the 
direct mail material published 
by the Plainfield Trust Com- 


pany of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
The titles of these three book- 
lets are: “Do You Know,” con- 
taining a few questions about 
wills; “One Thing the Business 
Man Often Forgets,” a few 
paragraphs concerning the nam- 
ing of an executor of a will; 
and, “Sunlight Only Shines 
Through Clear Windows,” a 
brief discussion of the advan- 
tages of the trust company as 
executor and trustee. 


@ 


BOOKLET presenting in 
the form of dramatic 
dialogue the work of the trust 
company in handiing the estate 


of an average well-to-do citizen 
has been issued by the Trust 
Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association under 
the title “Squaring Promise 
with Performance: An Act from 
Life.” The book contains the 
text of a playlet presented be- 
fore the division’s meeting at 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention held in Atlantic 
City, last September. The text 
shows how many perplexing 
business and financial matters 
are handled in behalf of the 
widow unused to such transac- 
tions. Copies can be obtained 
from Leroy A. Mershon, secre- 
tary Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association. 
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BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


IN connection with BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 

Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 

change advertisements, booklets and other publicity matter issued by them. Any 

subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising matter may be added to this list 
A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
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Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
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You can 
command this 
service 


Your bank can use the 
Foreign Department of 
The Equitable in the 
service of your own 
customers to— 


Provide foreign credit and 
business information. 


Issue Import Letters of 
Credit for the importation of 
merchandise into all coun- 
tries. 


Handle export credits opened 
by foreign depositors for ship- 
ment of commodities from 


the United States. 


Issue E TC Travellers’ Let- 
ters of Credit, imprinted with 
the name of your bank, in 
both U.S. dollars and for- 


eign currencies. 


Receive all foreign payments 
to be credited to your ac- 
counts, and pay cable and 
wireless transfers and foreign 
drafts. 


Purchase and sell drafts and 
cable transfers, make con- 
tracts to purchase and sell 
foreign exchange at future 
dates, and purchase sight and 
time documentary bills on 
foreign countries. 


Issue checks and drafts on 
all parts of the world payable 
in any currency, and make 
mail, cable and wireless trans- 
fers of funds. 


Make loans on commodities 
stored in the United States 
for ultimate shipment abroad. 


Translate foreign languages 
into English and vice versa. 


Accept drafts to create dollar 
exchange in foreign countries 
and handle purchases and 
sales of acceptances drawn 
on banks payable in the 
United States. 


Handle securities sent by 
foreign clients for safe keep 
ing, for sale, or as collateral. 


_ To Local Banks 


Through our Foreign De- 
partment a/one you may 
greatly amplify your own 
services for the benefit of 
your customers. 


Read the column at the 
left... then send for our 
booklet, Equitable Service. 
It will suggest many other 
ways in which a New 
York account with The 
Equitable will increase 
the usefulness and_pres- 
tige of your own bank. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE: Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE: 247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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Germany's Economic Struggle’ 
By Arthur E. Dunning 


Executive Secretary American Chamber of Commerce in Germany (Berlin) 


HE present crisis in Germany is a 

natural result of a forced rehabili- 

tation process in certain phases of 
economic life. Public treasuries have 
been prematurely swelled to overflow- 
ing by an excessive rate of taxation, 
principally at the expense and serious 
disadvantage of industry and commerce. 
The shortage of liquid capital and the 
cry for cheaper credit have settled down 
on the entire country like a blight. 
That Germany during the last eighteen 
months has been enjoying a borrowed 
prosperity, such as it was and due to 
foreign loans, is generally known. But 
that so many economic problems should 
present themselves for solution all at 
once was not foreseen. While the 
change is great and its causes many, 
none of the problems appear unsur- 
mountable, and there are substantial evi- 
dences that present difficulties will be 
solved. 

In a greater measure than at any time 
since Germany became a republic, the 
Federal Government is showing a 
stronger hand in economic affairs. Con- 
spicuous indications that the central 
government feels itself strong, are its 
entire taxation policy and rigid tax- 
collecting machinery, its recent steps 
toward price control and stiffening at- 
titude toward the cartels. The present 
crisis has been taken in hand by the 
German Cabinet itself and there are 
frequent productive conferences with 
industrial groups with the object in view 
of finding early and practical means of 
relief. 

Reports from every corner of the 
Reich complain of lack of marketing 
possibilities, both at home and abroad, 
shortage of operative capital, credit dif- 
ficulties, taxation burdens, labor troubles 
and general high cost of living. Price 
reduction is the direct method chosen 
by the Government as the indispensable 
remedy for the present situation. The 


scarcest and dearest commodity in Ger- 
many today is money, and it will be 
interesting to see what success the Gov- 
ernment will have in reducing the dis- 
count rate of the Reichsbank, which is 
now 9 per cent. This rate becomes 12 
per cent. by the time Reichsbank funds 
are available for industry and commerce. 


Causes of Present Crisis Lie Deeper 


In unraveling the present situation 
and attempting to disentangle all the 
economic knots that prevent a normal 
business life in Germany, and which are 
responsible for present conditions, the 
following somewhat deeper features 
cannot be overlooked: 

1. National expenditures (federal, 
state and municipal) for the year 
amount to approximately 5,000,000,000 
marks, in excess of the total amount 
spent before the war. Members of the 
Reichstag have repeatedly complained 
in session that many items of national 
expense could have been delayed, claim- 
ing that Germany was indulging in 
improvements beyond her means. Ex- 
penditures of certain municipalities are 
abnormally high, and the personnel 
budget of many cities has increased 
three-fold compared to pre-war figures. 

2. Excessive taxation has overflowed 
federal, state and municipal treasuries, 
making the foregoing expenditures pos- 
sible. Some industrial concerns are 
now staggering under a ten-fold burden 
of taxation compared to pre-war. One 
concern in the metal working industry, 
by way of example, is carrying a tax 
burden of 10,000,000 marks compared 
to 230,000 marks before the war. 

3. Social reform work has called for 
outlays amounting yearly to more than 


250 per cent. of pre-war expenditures. 


Like the items under No. 1, the tax- 





*Reprinted from TRANSATLANTIC TRADE, 
monthly magazine of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Germany, Berlin. 
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$170,000,000 


REFRIGERATORS 


NOTHER important source of wealth in Michigan is the 
manufacture of Refrigerators and Ice Machinery. 


This year more than half a million units of various sizes 
have been produced and marketed in every part of the United 
States for some $30,000,000. 


This bank is an important link in the manfacturing and 
marketing of refrigerators. It offers unequalled facilities for 
serving any individual or concern having banking business in 
the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
first National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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paying German asks why moderation 
could not be practised here in the in- 
terest of the development of commerce. 

t. The average increase of freight 
rates is 50 per cent. compared to pre- 
war, which is a serious handicap to 
Germany’s foreign trade development, 
and contributes to the high cost of 
living. The pre-war, policy of favoring 
certain industries engaged in foreign 
trade has not been resumed; the Ger- 
man railways are now owned by a pri- 
vate company and are bearing a large 
reparation obligation. 

5. Introduction of the eight-hour day 
after the war has affected production 
and automatically increased the cost of 
living. 

6. German industry is top-heavy with 
real estate and equipment wealth, ac- 
quired during the inflation, and lacks 
sufficient operative capital. Taxes, sal- 
aries and wages consume practically all 
of its liquid funds, and it is com- 
pelled to arrange for credits at exces- 
sive rates of interest. 

7. There have crowded in between 
producer and consumer thousands of 
unnecessary middle agencies. The in- 
flation period made this easy for men 
with a few hundred million paper marks. 
While many have dropped out, many 
are still clinging on, which contributes 
to high prices. The number of firms 
registered alone in Berlin in 1913 was 
31,600; in 1924 the number increased 
to 61,000. This situation constitutes a 
problem of great complexity and is 
closely associated with the emigration 
question. 

8. Germany’s continued unfavorable 
balance of trade is the most serious and 
important of all of her troubles, and at 
this writing it is not clearly seen what 
is going to happen. In July alone the 
unfavorable trade balance amounted to 
439,000,000 marks, making the total 
since January 1925 up to August 1 over 
4,000,000,000 marks. 

Although the foregoing survey does 
not present a complete list of all of 
Germany’s economic troubles, it gives 
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some of the main reasons for the condi- 
tions we find in Germany today. 


What are the German Federal Sources 
of Income? 


According to a statement of a German 
economist they are: 1. Taxes; 2. More 
taxes; 3. Excessive taxes. It will be 
recalled that both England and France 
complained, not so very long ago, that 
the rate of taxation in Germany was 
considerably lower than in either France 
or England. True, Germany was slow 
in putting her post-war taxation legis- 
lation into operation. The German 
fiscal authorities faced a double prob- 
lem; namely, readjustment of sources 
of income, and the inauguration of an 
effective tax collecting machinery. Any 
German industrialist will readily ac- 
knowledge that his Government has now 
successfully solved both problems. The 
inflation period upset any fixed rate of 
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OSPITABLE and gay Tozeur... a city 

of song on the edge of the desert! The 
craftsmen carve with a love song on their 
lips. The caravan leaders chant Oriental 
melodies. 

The 12-wheeled, luxuriously equipped 
Renault car of the North African Tours 
rides the golden dunes of the desert to fan- 
tastic El Oued ... “The City of a Thousand 
Domes.” To Touggourt . . . a land of fra- 
grance cooled by the sinuous swaying of 
myriad palms. Or far away to the Ahaggar 
- « « an earthly Paradise hemmed in by 
gleaming, snowclad mountains. 

Or do you require new world traveling ac- 
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commodations with your old world mystery? 
If so... there are two thousand miles of 
excellent macadam highway, and thirty-one 
famous Transatlantique hotels. 

Six perfect days on The Paris or The 
France, to Plymouth, England. Then to 
Havre, the Port of Paris. Or direct to Havre 
on any of the one cabin liners . . . down 
the gangplank to the covered pier... a 
special boat train waiting ... Paris in three 
hours. Overnight, the Riviera and Marseilles. 
Twenty-six hours across the Mediterranean 

- - and a strange, exotic country at the 
other end of ‘the longest gangplank in the 
world.’ 


Jreneh Line 


Compagnie Gene'ale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities cf Eurobe, United States and Canada 
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ROM every commercial center of 

importance in the United States 
and in the world — currents of trade 
flow to and from New York. 


The Irving-Columbia’s Out-of- 
Town Office is a contribution to the 
promotion of this commerce. This 
Office, in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City, is a banking unit de- 








AMERICA’S TRADE CURRENTS 


Irvinc Banx-CotumsiA Trust ComMpaNy 
New York 


voted to facilitating the business in- 
terests of customers outside of New 
York. Its officers, by maintaining close 
personal contact with all parts of the 
country, keep constantly informed on 
business conditions in various sections, 
and thus are able to give to each trans- 
action the understanding so important 
in correspondent banking. 




















taxation and any means that could be 
devised to collect it. Stabilization made 
both problems easy. 

With startling rapidity German pub- 
lic treasuries have been filled to over- 
flowing, and practically by the sole 
means of taxation. The pre-war federal 
sources of income from the state rail- 
ways, now a private concern, and the 
postal system, now financially inde- 
pendent, are no longer available. Of 
every 100 marks spent by the Federal 
Government, eighty marks are repre- 
sented by taxes on wages, salaries and 
consumers. That the tax-collecting ma- 
chinery functions well is shown by the 
fact that for the period April to June 
1925 the sum of 2,120,000,000 marks 
was scheduled to flow into the treasury; 
the amount collected was 2,540,000,- 
000, a surplus of 420,000,000. For 
fear that the amount of 2,120,000,000 
marks would not develop, additional 
taxes of 420,000,000 were levied with 
success. 

Few measures of state reform in post- 
war Germany are more conspicuous or 
influential for ultimate good than the 
rigid and effective taxation laws of the 
present. Undoubtedly, as many Ger- 


man economists assert, the present tax- 
ation pressure borders on hardship, and 
will probably be early modified. How- 
ever, it constitutes a vital part of any 
nation’s framework and gives the coun- 





try a certain stability that American 
investors in Germany have been looking 
for. 

The contrast between the bulging 
public treasuries and the empty cash 
boxes of industry is the cause of 
many bitter articles in the German 
press. “Money in the wrong cash 
boxes,” (Das geld in der falschen kasse) 
says one journal, and then proceeds to 
tell how the Government, being in pos- 
session of more ready cash than it 
knows what to do with, has become a 
money lender at high rates of interest. 
Whether this phase of the Government’s 
rigid taxation policy was inevitable or 
not does not matter here, but it is evi- 
dent that important forces have been 
ignored in putting into effect a strenu- 
ous taxation policy upon a financially 
weak economic and industrial structure. 
Industrialists claim that the Govern- 
ment first takes away their money and 
then offers it back to them at excessive 
rates of interest. It is claimed that 
public funds are loaned to public in- 
stitutions at 5 per cent. and they in turn 
reloan it at 8 and9. And when industry 
finally gets it, the rate looks more like 
12 per cent. 

Typical of the shortage of operative 
capital is the failure of the 100,000,000 
mark Stinnes concern, the “Aga,” one 
of the largest automobile producers in 
Germany. Because of the lack of @ 
925 









New Yorx AceEncy 


BANK OF CANTON? 


200 WORTH STREET 
Authorized Capital £1,200,000 Paid Up £1,081,280 Reserve 483,500 


_ A Chinese Bank maintaining offices at the principal ports, offering 
direct services, for facilitating trade with the United States. The native born 
English-speaking staff eliminates difficulties which often accompany transactions 


in a foreign language. 


Your correspondence is invited 


HONG KONG 


Heap Orrice: 


Agency: SAN FRANCISCO Branches: HANKOW, SHANGHAI, CANTON, SWATOW, BANGKOK 
Correspondents in Important Centers of the World 














few hundred thousand marks to meet 
wage obligations, the concern was ncces- 
sarily placed under Government con- 
trol (Geschaftsaufsicht). 


Fighting Price Inflation 


The Government’s fight for price re- 
duction is now going on. Its success 
will largely depend upon what co-opera- 
tion the Government can secure from 
the cartels, trade organizations and 
labor unions. Certain sections of the 
German press rather question the sin- 
cerity of the Government’s action in the 
interest of a general price reduction, 
claiming that the step is intended to di- 
vert attention of the masses from the 
present unbearable taxation policy. In 
any case, the masses cannot’ reap any 
substantial benefit for some time to 
come, as retailers throughout the coun- 





Niederosterreichische 
Escompte-Gesellschaft 


(Austrian Discount Company) 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Capital and Reserve 
220 Milliards of Crowns 


All Kinds of Banking Business 


Cable Address : ESCOMPTEGE 


try have already stocked up at high 
prices for the winter. 

The word “inflation” is obnoxious to 
a German, and rightly so. The chances 
of Germany again resorting to currency 
inflation are extremely remote; today 
the money is good. But the question 
arises whether the German with a gold 
mark and highly inflated prices is any 
better off than with a paper mark. Un- 
der certain circumstances he would be 
unable to purchase anything with either 
mark. At the moment no definite plans 
that promise to be successful in reduc- 
ing prices have been devised. 


Wages and Unemployment 


German labor unions have been press- 
ing for wage increases in many branches 
since May. The increases granted are 
not excessive and in no case has the 
weekly wage been increased more than 
10 per cent. The following table shows 
the wage situation at the end of July 
1925 in the principal industries. 


Average Weekly Wages for Entire Germany 
(48 hours) 


Skilled Unskilled 
(Dollars) (Dollars) 


Mining industry 

Metal industry .... 
Chemical industry 

Building trades 

Wood working industry 
Paper industry 

Textile industry (male) 
Textile industry (female) .... 
Brewery industry -_ 
Confectionery industry 
Printing industry 

Railroads 





The figures above will appear ex- 
tremely low to readers in the United 
States where wages of similar industries 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital : $165,000,000 ($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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are three to four times higher. Sta- 
tistics show that wages in Belgium and 
Austria ate even lower than in Germany. 

On January 1, 1925, the number of 
unemployed for entire Germany was 
535,529. On August 15, the number 
was 208,000, showing considerable im- 
provement in the employment situation. 


Some Outstanding Evidences of 
Rehabilitation 


Although developments in Germany 
at this particular and critical stage, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing, will neces- 
sarily exert a retarding influence upon 
the process of rehabilitation, they rep- 
resent troubles of a temporary nature; 
a halt has simply been made in the for- 
ward movement to make some repairs. 

The work of rehabilitation already 
achieved is too substantial to be shaken. 
Some of the outstanding facts are: 

1. Reconstitution of the Reichsbank 
and establishment of gold currency. 


Money in circulation on April 30, 1925, 
was 4,516,000,000 of Reichsmarks 
(compared to 5,741,000,000 in July 
1914). 

2. Working back national economic 
strength to 70 per cent. of pre-war 
status. 

3. Strengthening of federal, state and 
municipal Governments, particularly 
their power of authority, which is 
clearly reflected in better obedience of 
laws, successful operation of taxation 
legislation (approximately 2,000,000,- 
000 marks in excess of actual need was 
collected during last year), better mor- 
ale of all Government employes, and 
general strengthening of the democratic 
form of Government. 

4. In spite of the reduction of the 
standing army from 800,000 men to 
100,000, and the increased number of 
the population engaged in some form 
of labor from 27,000,000 in 1914 to 33,- 
000,000 in 1925, unemployment has 
been kept down to normal figures. (Over 
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50 per cent. of the entire population 
works. ) 

5. In spite of the loss of railroad 
rolling stock in consequence of the 
Treaty, German railroads today have 
more and better equipment than before 
the war. 

6. German merchant marine has been 
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restored to within 50 per cent. of pre- 
war strength. 

7. In the smaller territory of today, 
German agriculture now equals in pro- 
duction the figures of 1914. The year 
1924-25 has been an especially good 
harvest year and will probably have 
a favorable influence on importation of 
foreign food products, thus cutting down 
imports of this nature in the coming 
months. 

8. The revaluation law of 1925 which 
represents the first attempt in form of 
legislation to reimburse to a certain ex- 
tent original holders of war loans, state 
loans, municipal securities and mort- 
gages. This step reflects the gradual 
and substantial financial improvement 
of Germany. 

Finally, the election of Hindenburg 
as President of the Republic. Hinden- 
burg is more than a man; he is a na- 
tional institution. To this fact is due 
his election. In the eyes of the masses 
he is the embodiment of many charac- 
teristics of the old regime; namely, 
dignity and stability at the head of the 
Government, love of order, proper 
functioning of all governmental machin- 
ery, and a somewhat sentimental re- 
establishment of legitimate traditions. 
Practically speaking, . Hindenburg’s 
election has been highly beneficial in 
stabilizing the entire political and eco- 
nomic structure of the country. The 
importance of his election as head of 
the German Republic will be appre- 
ciated in later history only. 
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Thirteenth National Foreign Trade Convention 
By O. K. Davis 


Secretary National Foreign Trade Council 


HE Thirteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention will be held at 
Charleston, S. C., April 28, 29, 30, 
1926, thus bringing it to a South At- 
lantic port for the first time since the 

association’s organization in 1914. 
It will afford an opportunity to focus 


attention on the foreign trade and in- 
dustrial development which is so rapidly 
going forward in the New South. 
Americans have been much interested to 
learn quite recently that the State of 
South Carolina is today consuming more 
cotton than it is producing. The rea- 
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son is not the falling off of cotton pro- 
duction but the immense increase of 
cotton manufacturing which is reflected 
throughout the South, and together with 
a remarkable impetus in industrial de- 
velopment, it has brought a noteworthy 
and progressive momentum to the South 
Atlantic ports. 

Foreign trade representatives from 
every section of the country will gather 
at Charleston to take concrete action 
looking to the development of Atlantic 
and South Atlantic trade with Central 
and South America, with Europe, and 
the Far East. The fact that it is 
three South Atlantic ports, Charleston, 
Savannah and Jacksonville, now the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and _ seventeenth, 
respectively, in tonnage of imports into 
the United States, which have shown 
the most concerted development in 
American foreign trade in recent years 
was one of the vital reasons for choos- 
ing Charleston as the next meeting place 
of America’s principal convention on the 
business of foreign trade. 


The development of new trade routes 
out of and into the United States has 
become of outstanding interest to for- 
eign traders since parity rates to the 
United Kingdom and Europe have been 
given to the South Atlantic ports in 
high seas transportation and since do- 
mestic railroad rates have been revised 
favorably to this section by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. With 
Philadelphia bent on marking Sequi- 
centennial year with a much enlarged 
effort for high-seas trade, a keen for- 
eign trade activity is also notable all 
the way from Baltimore to Key West, 
round the Gulf Ports and up the Mis- 
sissippi to St. Louis,.and the convention 
will provide a meeting point for a pro- 
foundly interesting survey of the move- 
ment of our international business. 

Although Charleston claims the old- 
est Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States, the terminal of the oldest rail- 
way, the oldest museum, the oldest 
formal gardens, and the South’s oldest 
daily newspaper, yet it has spent $11,- 
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000,000 on modern port terminals alone ; 
it has built two new modern hotels; 
possesses today the only first class Navy 
Yard between Hampton Roads and San 
Francisco; has developed within the 
latest recorded fiscal year from 34th to 
24th place in gross tonnage of foreign 
trade among American ports; and has 
become a strategic port of thoroughly 
up to date interest to American busi- 
ness men who are following closely the 
trend of our foreign trade. 


The new progressive South is waking 
up to foreign trade, and this gathering 
is sure to reflect very broadly the in- 
terest of the rest of the country in this 
trend, most especially throughout the 
Middle West, which is particularly con- 
cerned now with new shipping points 
and is itself in the midst of a great for- 
eign trade development. The associa- 
tion expects to have one of the most 
interesting and profitable conventions in 
its history at Charleston. 


Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


NE of the most important occurrences 

of the last month in Great Britain was 
the announcement on November 3 by Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill 
-of the removal of the embargo on foreign 
and colonial loans. The Chancellor said in 
a speech delivered at Sheffield, during the 
course of which he announced the lifting 
of the embargo, that the full freedom of 
the money market would be restored, and 
that the City of London must hold itself 
responsible for making wise and sober use 
of the opportunities presented. He added 
that overlending, such as lending beyond 
resources at hand, lending beyond savings 
or straining at future credits, would bring 
its own correctives. “It is to be hoped, as 
far as possible,” said Mr. Churchill, “that 
preference will be given those issues which 
bring a high proportion of orders for goods 


immediately, to revive trade in this coun- 
try.” 


Effect on the New York Market 


Regarding the probable effect on the New 
York market of the removal of the ban on 
foreign loans, the Wall Street Journal, New 
York, says: 


Lifting of the embargo in London against 
foreign loans is calculated to have an im- 
mediate beneficial effect upon the New York 
money market. It will relieve the pressure 
of foreign issues seeking flotation here and 
to that extent will ease the money situation. 
It will also have a psychological effect in 
the case of issues the offering of which may 
be divided between the two markets. An 
instance in point was the Australian loan, 
the only colonial issue permitted in London 
since the ban was placed early in the cur- 
rent year, prior to Great Britain’s return 
to the gold standard. 

Resumption by London of her traditional 
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role of foreign banker means that this 
market must now be a competitor in the 
international field. Bankers say we cannot 
therefore continue to float foreign issues 
on the high interest basis heretofore the 
custom; if we are to remain in the business 
of lending money abroad we must be pre- 
pared to lend at prices London has been 
ready to do business at. This will result 
in lowering the yield basis of the whole 
structure of existing foreign dollar issues 
by improving quoted values. 

Reaction of bond men in New York to the 
lifting of the British embargo on foreign 
loans is that it will be beneficial in the long 
run to the American market for bonds. 
Obviously, there is considerable foreign 
business which our bankers felt was prac- 
tically camping on their doorsteps which will 
now steal away to negotiate in London. That 
will mean an entire revision downward of 
the estimates of the amount of foreign loans 
likely to be placed here. 

American bankers concede that foreign 
borrowers will undoubtedly be able to secure 
more favorable terms in London than here 
because their bankers have had greater 
training in world wide financing and because 


British investors have been accustomed for 
generations to invest in foreign securi'ies, 
Higher prices for foreign bonds in the Lon- 
don market should have the effect of raising 
prices for foreign bonds of similar grade 
outstanding here. Also, British investors 
are likely to buy some of the foreign issues 
now outstanding in this country due to the 
attractiveness of prices from their point of 
view. 

On foreign borrowings of importance, 
American bankers believe the issues will be 
divided between the British and American 
markets. This would relieve the London 
market of the strain of the full amount while 
the fact that London bankers in handling 
part of the issue put their stamp of ap- 
proval on it would tend to make American 
investors more confident of the security of- 
fered. 

In the case of foreign corporations, par- 
ticularly German companies, London _ is 
likely to be receptive to discussions of 
financing on equities, whereas New York 
houses have mainly limited their negotia- 
tions to financing on property security. In 
fact, some negotiations for loans to German 


corporations will be abandoned and efforts. 


made to secure the funds in London through 
stock issues. 

New York bankers are naturally greatly 
interested in this development. If foreigners 
are able to secure appreciably better prices 
from British bankers it is believed that not 
only will it have the effect of strengthening 
foreign bonds here but it will assist the 
market for domestic financing, as it will 
bring increased demand for our own issues 
with which American bankers and American 
investors are more at home. 


The Locarno Pact 


“The task of rebuilding the civilization 
of Europe after the terrible cataclysm of 
1914 has indeed proved stupendous,” says 
an article on the Treaty of Locarno in the 
current number of Lloyds Bank Monthly, 
“and the seven years that have elapsed since 
the cessation of hostilities have not been suf- 
ficient to repair the ravages of four years’ 
warfare.” The article continues: 


Many attempts have been made during the 
septennium to achieve a real pacification, 
but unfortunately the will to peace was at 
least feeble or actually wanting. Confer- 
ence has followed conference without visible 
result because statesmen were unwilling to 
face facts, but it cannot be doubted that 
both Brussels and Genoa had a distinctly 
educative value, especially from the economic 
point of view, and these finally led to the 
positive results of London and the Dawes 
Plan. We summarized the first report of 
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the Reparation Commission covering the 
first eight months of operations of the Dawes 
Plan in August last. The Agent-General 
concluded his report by pointing out that 
further progress depended mainly upon a 
continuance of the mutual faith and confi- 
dence which had made possible a satisfactory 
beginning. This necessary “mutual faith” 
has received the finest possible support dur- 
ing the past month in the successful issue 
of the conference at Locarno resulting in 
the initiallng of a “Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee Between Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy” on 
October 16. 

The central feature of the work of the 
Locarno Conference is the new security pact 
guaranteeing the inviolability of the frontiers 
between Germany and Belgium and Germany 
and France. 

From the moment when the British Gov- 
ernment indicated its unwillingness to ac- 
cept the Geneva Protocol of 1924, Mr. 
Chamberlain has made no secret of the fact 
that in the opinion of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the most helpful method of solving 
the security problem was by an arrange- 
ment limited in scope but dealing effectively 
with the area from which trouble was most 
likely to spring. Establish a better state of 
affairs on the western frontiers of Germany 
and the good result would radiate until 
general peace was assured. That is the 
policy enshrined in the Treaty of Locarno. 


Reconstruction Problems 


Under the above head, the current number 
of the Monthly Review of Barclays Bank 
Limited, London, says: 


In order to obtain a clear idea of the 
causes of the present industrial depression 
in this country, it is necessary to take a 
wide survey. The fact should be recog- 
nized that the difficulties are manifold and 
complex and that it is only by attacking 
the problem in many directions that sub- 


stantial progress can be expected. The 
prevalent tendency to relate the depression 
to one sole cause gives a wrong impression 
as to the comprehensive nature of the task 
to be undertaken and weakens the individual 
sense of responsibility for contributing 
toward a solution. 

Even among those who recognize the many 
aspects of the problem, there is still a 
marked tendency to urge only the popular 
expedients. While the necessity for sac- 
rifices may be admitted, it is usually claimed 
that these sacrifices should be borne by 
others, and this widespread refusal to face 
realities has been largely responsible for the 
slow progress in reconstruction efforts. To 
a large extent, it is the reflection of post- 
war mentality. The artificial prosperity 
which existed during and immediately after 
the war and the exaggerated promises then 
made as to the social reforms to be inau- 
gurated and the improved standards to be 
set up, gave rise to many false hopes. It 
was not sufficiently emphasized that the 
world became considerably poorer as a re- 
sult of the war and that a world-wide up- 
heaval can only tend, not to raise, but to 
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lower, normal standards, particularly if ef- 
forts, instead of being increased, are re- 
laxed. 

Recognition of this position, however, has 
not been readily accepted, either by govern- 
ments or by individuals, and the hope of 
escape from inexorable economic laws has 
been reflected in the reluctance of govern- 
ments to take effective steps to balance their 
budgets, in the desire to support exchanges 
by means of foreign credits, rather than by 
establishing equilibrium between imports and 
exports, in commercial applications for sub- 
sidies or tariffs as an alternative to meeting 
external competition by a reduction in costs, 
and in demands upon industry for profits 
and wages out of proportion to the pro- 
ceeds available. 

It is true that in many directions the dis- 
position to take the line of least resistance 
has for some time past been very much less 
pronounced, particularly in this country, for 
both at home and abroad, a sounder basis of 
trading is being established and some of the 
more important obstacles in the way of a 
recovery are gradually being removed. A 
number of problems, however, still remain, 
and in this connection it is necessary to 
distinguish between those within and those 
outside our control. Even in the case of 
those outside our control, we are by no 
means helpless. 

Great Britain, by advice and example, by 
financial assistance, by participation in 
European settlements, and by its policy of 
moderation and compromise, has been able 
to render great service in the restoration 
of more normal conditions on the Continent. 
In the reparations problem, the League of 
Nations schemes for Austria and Hungary, 
the Refugee Loan granted to Greece, and 
in many other questions, numerous interests 
have had to be consulted, but in all these 
cases Great Britain has been able to make 
a considerable contribution to European 
peace and prosperity. The successful 
issue of the Locarno negotiations was due 
in an important measure to the influence 
of British policy, and the operation of 
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this pact should have important reac- 
tions upon trading prospects. Under its 
reassuring provisions, the countries of 
Europe should now be able to devote 
greater attention to trading, financial and 
economic questions, as a result of the re- 
moval of many political complications and 
anxieties. This removal should in turn en- 
able European countries to reduce their 
expenditures on armaments and so facilitate 
the task of currency and budgetary reform. 
Further, with a more peaceful atmosphere 
on the Continent, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the fierce nationalism, which has 
been a feature in many countries since the 
war,. will be less pronounced, and so pave 
the way for greater economic co-operation 
and a fuller recognition of the mutual in- 
terdependence of nations. 


France 


FTER the fall of Painleve, the 
French Cabinet, having gone through 
the cycle of first Briand, then Doumer, then 
Herriot, as possibilities as the head of new 
ministries, finally returned to Briand, who, 
on November 28, announced that he had been 
successful in forming a new Cabinet, headed 
by himself as Premier and Foreign Minister, 
and including the following: Minister of 
Justice, Rene Renoult; Minister of the In- 
terior, Camille Chautemps; Minister of 
Finance, Louis Loucheur; War Minister, 
Paul Painleve; Minister of Marine, Georges 
Leygues; Minister of Education, Edouard 
Deladier; Minister of Public Works, Anatole 
de Monzie; Minister of Commerce, Daniel 
Vincent; Minister of Agriculture, Jean 
Durand; Minister of Labor, Antoine Dura- 
four; Minister of Pensions, Paul Jourdain; 
Minister of Colonies, Leon Perrier. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Paris 
on November 28 says that: 
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The Cabinet is composed of four Senators 
and nine deputies, while its political composi- 
tion is as follows: Two Republican Social- 
ists, four Radical Socialists, two members 
of the Radical Left and two members of the 
Republican Left. 

When he accepted the task of forming this 
Cabinet M. Briand was anxious to make it 
as wide as possible, but he has been limited 
in his choice throughout by the attitude of 
M. Herriot’s group of Radical Socialists. 
They definitely dictated the exclusion of such 
a moderate radical as Raoul Peret, former 
President of the Chamber, whose presence 
in the Ministry would have given it the 
appearance of a much greater general repre- 
sentation. On the other hand they made the 
choice of M. Loucheur for Finance Minister 
imperative, ruling out Senators Doumer and 
Berenger. M. Peret’s exclusion was definite- 
ly contrary to the Premier’s wishes and is a 
source of weakness which may be felt before 
long. If the Socialists decide to oppose it 
either in general or on any specific issue, 
as for instance the vote for an increase in 
bank note circulation which will have to be 
taken before the end of the year, it will be 
immediately in danger. For M. Briand 
under Radical Socialist dictation has lost 
the assurance of the Socialists’ ninety-seven 
votes and has gained only thirty-six of a 
small group led by Georges Leygues. 
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By the press the cabinet is not accorded 
long life. The Temps, the Journal des 
Débats, the Intransigeant and practically all 
the Nationalist and moderate papers are 
critical and skeptical. A much wider polit- 
ical extension was expected and M. Louch- 
eur’s nomination to the Ministry of Finance 
is the point of greatest criticism. 

During the recent financial debates it be- 
came more than once obvious that the Cham- 
ber was veering in opinion to the viewpoint 
of M. Caillaux that the only way to begin 
to reform the situation was by the estab- 
lishment of limited indebtedness, and while 
creating a sinking fund for the redemption 
of future bond maturities to permit an in- 
crease in bank note circulation in proportion 
as the national defense and short-term bonds 
were redeemed. The State would in this way 
substitute for interest paying bonds non- 
interest paying bank notes, while the limit 
of indebtedness would remain the same. 


Premier Against His Will 


In a cablegram to the New York Times on 
November 28, Edwin L. James, Paris repre- 
sentative, said: 

Paris now has a picture, rare in the 
annals of the history of France or any other 
country, of a man becoming Premier who 
does not wish to do so. Aristide Briand, 
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who now heads the Government of his coun- 
try for the eighth time, would have much 
preferred to remain simply Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under another Premier than 
to become Chief of the Cabinet he finally 
formed and presented to the President of 
the Republic after vexatious difficulties that 
beset him up to the last moment. 

What are the reasons for this attitude, 
which seems so strange on the part of a 
politician? The chief reason is that the vet- 
eran statesman would like to give his whole 
time to the task of bringing peace to Europe, 
which task, so far as France is concerned, 
is the job of the Quai d’Orsay. Then again 
he feels that the financial problem, which is 
the central problem of any French Govern- 
ment now, had better be handled by others. 
Furthermore, M. Briand’s health is poor, he 
is suffering from arterio-sclerosis—and he 
dreads the strain of conducting the fierce 
Chamber debates sure to come in connection 
with fiscal reform. 

When called to the Elysée yesterday for 
the second time in one week, M. Briand 
repeated these reasons to _ President 
Doumergue and insisted that the task be 
given to another. 


Persuaded by the President 


The President of the Republic explained 
hat M. Briand seemed to be the only man 


able to form a Government in Center which 
had a chance of a majority, and that if he 
refused, conditions might force a Socialist 
Government. M. Doumergue is said to have 
added that if M. Briand refused he would 
resign the next day. 

In face of this appeal M. Briand agreed 
to form a government and thus sacrificed 
his two days’ weekly fishing trip prescribed 
by his doctor and his wish to give his whole 
time to the Foreign Office task of bringing 
a new international régime to Europe. 

With M. Briand the spirit of Locarno 
has become a religion. He believes firmly 
that the time is ripe to wipe out the after- 
maths of the war and, further, he believes 
that with the co-operation of Austen Cham- 
berlain, Britain and France can bring about 
that result. Everyone wants him at. the 
Quai d’Orsay. Among all the Premiership 
possibilities mentioned in the last week each 
accepted M. Briand as Foreign Minister. 
He was sure of his job. Now he faces the 
danger of being thrown out of office on some 
angle of the financial situation, about which 
he knows and cares little beyond his aca- 
demic interest as a patriotic Frenchman. 

His Finance Minister may any day make 
a mistake which will cost the whole Govern- 
ment its tenure of office, and while his suc- 
cessor might keep M. Briand as Foreign 
Minister, he might not. And certainly any 
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interruption or change at the Quai d’Orsay 
might dampen the Locarno spirit. ‘That 
is what M. Briand fears. That is why it is 
possible that if once he gets his new Gov- 
ernment established with a solid majority 
he may turn over the Premiership to some 
one else, so that he can concentrate on the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Not only does M. Briand wish to con- 
centrate on his work as a disciple and 
preacher of the religion of Locarno, but 
he has other Foreign Office plans he would 
like to work upon tranquilly without having 
to pass most of his working hours in the 
Chamber or Senate quarreling with the Op- 
position. 


Would Settle War Debt Question 


One of these plans is a settlement of the 
French debts to America and Britain. He 
has always believed that to be a job for the 
Foreign Minister rather than the Finance 
Minister, and when M. Caillaux undertook 
the task it was against his wishes. Before 
the Government crisis he was actively plan- 
ning to reopen the negotiations with Wash- 
ington, and if his Government gets well into 
the saddle it may be expected that it will be 
the Foreign Office, and not the Finance Min- 
istry, which will resume the conversations 
with Washington. 

This does not mean that M. Briand thinks 
he is a financial expert. Not at all. To 
him fiduciary inflation or any other kind of 
inflation means about the same thing. As 
he says, he does not know the difference 
between a stock and a bond, for the simple 
reason that he never owned any of them. 
But he regards France’s foreign debts as an 
issue of international politics rather than as 
a strictly financial issue. He feels France 
does not have a politically free hand inter- 
nationally so long as she is under the shadow 
of unadjusted debts. And from that stand- 
point comes his interest in the matter. Sur- 
rounding himself with experts to handle 
technical points, he would like to deal with 
the debts himself. 


Germany 


Dp Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, Berlin, who has recently 
paid a visit to the United States, is quoted 
as making the following remarks while in 
New York, regarding the financial problems 
with which Germany is faced: 


Concerning general conditions in Ger- 
many, we have many difficult problems to 
face and much hard work to do before we 
shall recover to our old-time prosperity, but 
we now have a working basis. Our greatest 
need is working capital. Our liquid assets 
were dissipated. Fortunately, the currency 
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has now become re-established on a sound 
basis and we no longer fear any recurrence 
of inflation. The Reichsbank is in a strong 
position. This furnishes a basis for a wise 
use of credit, but we recognize that such 
credit must be discriminating and we recog- 
nize our responsibility in that regard. It is 
for this reason that the Government and 
the Reichsbank has discouraged borrowing 
by states and municipalities for any but 
productive and essential purposes. An ad- 
visory board has been created by the Gov- 
ernment, with the Minister of Finance as 
chairman, which exercises rigid control over 
applications of states and municipalities to 
float loans abroad, and only approves those 
loans which promise to assist commerce and 
trade. Due to the fact that many munici- 
palities own productive plants, such as elec- 
tric plants, harbor improvements, etc., there 
are many municipal loans which may have a 
genuinely productive purpose. Each case, 
therefore, has to be judged upon its own 
merits. No such control is needed for in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans, which are 
favored because they are of direct aid in 
increasing the country’s productivity. 
Besides the lack of liquid funds there are 
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other problems Germany is facing. One is 
the difficulty of finding markets for our 
products. With the erection of many new 
states in Europe, customs barriers have been 
set up and it will take some time either to 
find new markets or to open up the old 
markets by satisfactory commercial treaties. 

We are not discouraged by these problems. 
German industrial plants are in good shape 
and scientific invention is increasing their 
efficiency. Farming prospects are promising 
with the aid of a wider use of fertilizers 
and machinery than before the war. German 
industrial and commercial enterprise still 
prevails as before the war. Although we 
have lost money, we have not lost our cour- 
age. Our banks are handled along the old, 
sound financial lines and we believe perhaps 
the greatest security which those who deal 
with Germany have is the continuance of 
complete responsibility in meeting our com- 
mercial engagements. 


Government Investment in Private Industry 


“The Reich has gone in business for 
itself,” says Sanford Griffith, staff corre- 
spondent of the Wall Street Journal, New 


York, in an article in a recent issue of that 
publication. “Not content with railroads,” 
continues Mr. Griffith, “it now competes with 
private industry in numerous fields.” He goes 
on to say: 


Most of these Reich enterprises are 
grouped under the Vieg—the Union of In- 
dustrial Enterprises. There is the Reichs- 
kredit A. S. with a capital of 30,000,000 
marks. This functions with state funds as 
a private bank in credit dealings. The re- 
cent 100,000,000 marks credit to Russia was 
concluded by the Reichskredit together with 
the Deutsche Bank, the former assuming 
most of the risks. 

Then the Reich is interested in the 
Elektro-werke to the extent of 60,000,000 
marks. A string of other power plants in 
East Prussia, Wurttemburg, Rbhineland- 
Westphalia and in Bavaria all have Reich 
capital. These latter participations total 
over 40,000,000 marks. 

Elektro-werke together with Prussia re- 
cently bought the Brunswick Brown Coal 
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(lignite) mine. The Reich has 65,000,000 
marks in the Elseder mines, and recently 
participated in a 25,000,000 mark loan to the 
almost bankrupt Stumm trust in considera- 
tion of an option on two rich mines. 

The Reich, in addition to being a large 
mine-owner, has become the largest alu- 
minum manufacturer in Germany. The Reich 
put 20,800,000 marks into the United 
Aluminum works, and 13,200,000 marks into 
the Ironwerk Bavarian- Aluminum works. 
The Reich still has 29,000,000 marks in the 
unwieldy money-losing ex-war plants com- 
pany called the Deutsche Werke. 

The Reich put money into the Vulcan 
shipyards, and even indulged in the luxury 
of advancing 50,000,000 marks credits for 
more ships in an already ship-ridden world. 
About half of this credit has been used. 

The Reich recently gave credits to Rhein- 
Metal, the one munitions works in Germany 
operating with consent of the Allies. Busi- 
ness dealings of the Reich include participa- 
tion of 7,200,000 marks in the Berlin Tele- 
fone Co, a manufacturing company, 
20,000,000 marks in the Middle-Germany 
Nitrate works, and an interest in the 
Bavarian-Lloyd Shipping Co. 


The Government, with Bavaria, is a joint 
guarantor of the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal 
loan. This enterprise will take some twenty- 
five years to complete. 

A costly enterprise in times of dear money 
is the so-called Mittel land canal, with a 
stretch of some 150 kms. to be completed 
between the Ruhr and Hanover. The Reich 
has approved this enterprise and it has in- 
dicated that it would guarantee credits to it. 

The Reich has also been lavish in assisting 
some industries. Ruhr manufacturers re- 
ceived a gift from the state of 700,000,000 
marks. This was for losses during Ruhr 
resistance. The 700,000,000 marks is doing 
more than to postpone the inevitable reor- 
ganization of Ruhr industry. 


Italy 


EGARDING Italy’s settlement of the 

debt to the United States, George E. 
Roberts, vice-president and economist of 
the National City Bank of New York, says 
in the bank’s current monthly letter on 
business and economic conditions that: 


In the settlement with Italy as agreed 
to by the commissioners representing the 
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two countries, the United States commis- 
sioners have adhered to the policy of insist- 
ing upon payment of the principal in full 
with an adjustment of interest to suit ability 
to pay. Where sums are to run for periods 
extending over half a century, as in the case 
of the war debts, the interest rate is the 
important feature of the obligation, and 
under this settlement the interest rate from 
now on is reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. 

The amount originally borrowed was $1,- 
648,000,000, and upon this interest was cal- 
culated in the settlement at 414 per cent. to 
December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent. from the 
latter date to June 15, 1925, which is the 
same procedure as followed in the settle- 
ment with Belgium. The total as of June 
15, 1925 thus obtained is $2,042,000,000, 
which is the principal sum agreed upon. 
The payments will be extended over sixty- 
two years, with no interest charged in the 
first five years. Beginning with the sixth 
year, interest is calculated at the rate of 
one-eighth of 1 per cent. over ten years, 
then at one-quarter of 1 per cent. over ten 
years, and rises to 14 per cent., 34 per cent. 
and 1 per cent. in succeeding ten vear 
periods, and to 2 per cent. over the last 
seven years. 

The total of all payments, principal and 
interest, is to be $2,407,000,000, rising as 
approximately indicated by the following 
schedule: 


Annual Payments 


First five years ................ $5,000,000 
6th to 15th year... -.14, 

16th to 25th year... ooee 20, to 
26th to 35th year . ’ to 
36th to 45th year 43, ¥ to 
46th to 56th year 56, y to 
55th to 62d year. ---73, . to 


The United States commission states 
that it has made an exhaustive examination 
into Italy’s resources and believes that more 
should not be exacted. It has been gen- 
erally recognized from the first that a very 
liberal settlement would have to be made 


to $18,000,000 
26,000,000 
38,000,000 
52,000,000 
67,000,000 
80,000,000 





with Italy, although the Italian Government 


.has shown a strong desire to satisfy its 


creditors. The population of Italy has in- 
creased steadily and rapidly until it ap- 
proximates 40,000,000 and as the country is 
the most mountainous in Europe, excepting 
Switzerland, the arable land is insufficient 
to provide bread grains for the people, 
although considerable quantities of dairy 
products are exported. The mineral re- 
sources are slight, which has been unfavor- 
able to the industrial development required 
to utilize the labor supply, and Italian 
laborers have been forced to go abroad in 
great numbers to find a livelihood. The 
remittances of these laborers and the ex- 
penditures of foreign tourists in Italy have 
been the country’s main dependence in the 
settlement of its adverse balances in foreign 
trade. 

It is obvious that no such an amount of 
foreign indebtedness ever could have been 
created by Italy under any circumstances 
but those under which the present indebted- 
ness was incurred; to wit, in a war wherein 
that country was associated with other coun- 
tries which were interested in furnishing 
Italy with supplies. These circumstances 
give Italy a valid claim to considerate treat- 
ment. 


Italy’s Future 


Notwithstanding the limited natural re- 
sources of the country and its lack of capi- 
tal, the future of Italy may be regarded as 
more promising at this time than ever before. 
The population furnishes the basis for great 
industrial development. The man-power is 
there, but man-power alone does not enable 
a country to compete in modern industry. 
It must be supplied with capital equipment. 
The want of coal has been a serious draw- 
back. England became the leading indus- 
trial country by reason of her coal, ma- 
chinery and labor supply. The mountain 
streams of Italy now afford opportunity for 
the development of cheap power on a large 
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scale, and already the industries are showing 
the effects of this stimulus. Labor is cheaper 
there than in any other industrial country. 
simply because Italy is poor in capital, but 
cheap labor and cheap power will exert .a 
powerful influence to bring capital into the 
country. With the increase of productive 
power a new era will open to Italy; with 
enlarged employment for her people, a higher 
standard of living, an increase of both ex- 
ports and imports, and general improvement 
in economic conditions. 

The settlement of the war debts clears 
the way for placing the finances of the 
country on a sound basis. A government 
loan of $100,000,000 in the New York market 
immediately followed the settlement with 
the United States Government, and will be 
used for the purpose of stabilizing the cur- 
rency. The sum is small in comparison with 
the war debts, and unlike them it is for an 
economic purpose. The budget is balanced, 
with revenues sufficient to provide for the 
debt-payments and interest on the new loan. 


Italy's One Hundred Million Dollar Loan 


Commenting on the flotation in the United 
States of the $100,000,000 loan which fol- 


lowed Italy’s debt settlement with America, 
the November number of the Foreign 
Securities Investor, New York, says 
editorially: ; 


There is nothing inconsistent between the 
statements made in connection with the 
flotation here of Italy’s $100,000,000 loan— 
the first Italian loan issued here since the 
$25,000,000 614s offered five years ago and 
recently paid off—and the facts and figures 
produced by Count Volpi, Italy’s Minister 
of Finance, before the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, in Washington. The 
terms of the Italian debt settlement at 
Washington are very easy for Italy during 
the early years of her period of payment 
This is, of course, a strong point in favor 
of the new dollar loan. 

It will be recalled that, first under Min- 
ister Stefani, and later under Count 
Volpi, Italy has driven ahead to a definite 
end in her financial program. There were 
several things to be accomplished. One was 
to balance the budget and to obtain a 
surplus of revenue. This has been done; 
there will be a surplus of revenue in the 
fiscal year 1925, against a deficit of 418,000,- 
000 lire last year. Another problem was to 
settle the Inter-Allied debt. This task doubt- 
less will be completed soon. A third prob- 
lem was to improve Italy’s trade position— 
cut down the enormous surplus of imports 
This must be done by encouraging home 
production of imported goods; a_ recent 
notable achievement has been the increase 
in wheat growing. The fourth and last step 
in Italy’s restoration is stabilization and re- 
valuation of the lira. Exchange stabilization 
is the purpose of the $100,000,000 loan which, 
in one sense, completes the financial restora- 
tion of Italy. 

A democracy such as exists in this coun- 
try naturally looks askance at a dictatorship 
like that of Mussolini, and does not wholly 
approve its policies. It is everywhere en- 
thusiastically admitted, however, that the 
Italian Government has made amazing 
financial progress. 


The Netherlands 


HE current number of the Monthly 

Review of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
the Hague, says, in part, regarding the 
present financial and economic state of 
Holland: 


That the state of the Government revenues 
continues to be favorable, is of course partly 
due to the satisfactory business conditions, 
which are to be recorded in most depart- 
ments of Dutch economic life. That this 
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favorable development is not characteristic 
of all industry to the same extent, is only 
natural if we remember that in certain 
branches of industry, certain circumstances, 
which are not likely to recur, as; e. g., the 
necessity of replenishing stores in Germany, 
have exercised a reviving influence; while 
later the diminished purchasing power in 
different markets was making itself felt to a 
certain extent. But it may be said, on the 
whole, that the latter circumstance could be 
made up for, in a large measure, by the 
Dutch export trade. In the month of 
August the figures of that trade were most 
satisfactory, thus continuing the favorable 
development which has lasted for some time. 


The Recovery of Dutch Industry 


The Financial and Economic Review, 
published by the statistical department of 
the Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam, says 
in a review of conditions in Holland for the 
third quarter of 1925 that: 


Previous reviews have pointed to the re- 
covery of Dutch industry from _ the 
depression which began to envelop it after 
the apparent boom which set in at the close 
of hostilities. The most recent reports too 
show a further improvement, which, although 


not conclusive, is at any rate a matter for 
gratification when scanning last year’s re- 
sults. The foreign trade returns indicate 
higher exports of manufactured goods. 
Though this is in itself distinctly encourag- 
ing, especially if the unstable state of 
affairs, both financial and economic, which 
prevails in many countries, is taken into 
consideration, a closer survey shows that 
trade and industry will have to undergo 
much improvement before sound conditions 
are reached. 

Various contracts have been concluded at 
a figure which left little chance of any re- 
turn and which often enough was bound to 
work out at a loss. State or municipal aid 
in such cases could not be expected. Such 
unremunerative orders have been accepted 
in the majority of cases purely to keep the 
workers and machinery employed in the 
hope of better times to come. At one period 
a certain amount of briskness seemed to be 
about to set in in Holland; viz., shortly after 
the carrying-out of the Dawes Plan and the 
stabilization of German currency, both vital 
to the hinterland which is of paramount im- 
portance to The Netherlands. Through this 
there arose a certain feeling of optimism, 
which was reflected in bigger orders and 
greater enterprise. With each new month 
of 1925, however, it appeared that the ex- 
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pectations of an early recovery had in many 
cases been exaggerated and the reverses ex- 
perienced were all the more keenly felt by 
those who had taken a more sanguine view 
of the situation. 

Apart from this, however, it may be safely 
said that there are signs of steady develop- 
ment toward more normal conditions. 


Argentina 


HE current number of Business Condi- 

tions in Argentina, monthly magazine of 
the banking house of Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co., Limited, Buenos Aires, says regarding 
the financial and economic situation in 
Argentina: 


The economic situation of the country con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, although commer- 
cial transactions are restricted. The ex- 
change value of our gold peso is firm, and 
its progress toward parity with the dollar 
continues. Banking business is normal. The 
exploitation of the petroleum fields is making 
constant progress. The railway companies 
are obtaining satisfactory results, although 
receipts have shrunk to some extent con- 
currently with a small decline in the volume 
of freight transported. The sugar harvest 
has terminated with an abundant yield, but 
the sugar market is extremely weak. 

The export market is still lifeless. Ship- 
ments of all classes of grain and of linseed 
are proceeding slowly, and prices are low. 
The wool market remains dull, displaying 
little firmness. Commercial failures are 
showing an increase, while the clearing 
house movement is diminishing. There 
are very few transactions in the freight 
market, and charter rates remain very low. 
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Stock exchange business registers a decrease 
in the volume of securities dealt in, but 
prices are sustained. Exports of chilled 
and frozen meat have likewise declined. 

The ordinary period of sessions of the 
National Congress terminated on September 
30, last, in accordance with the terms of 
the Constitution. The legislative perform- 
ance of the Chambers was very meagre. 
Sanction has not been forthcoming for the 
budget nor has any definitive resolution 
been arrived at the in the matter of the 
pensions law. The Senate, by a large ma- 
jority, voted in favor of the suspension of 
this law, but the Chamber of Deputies was 
unable to give its vote on this finding owing 
to, lack of quorum in the latter days of 
September. 

The Executive Power has made known its 
intention of convoking Congress to extra- 
ordinary session in order to submit to it 
the matters most urgently requiring legisla- 
tive sanction. 

In the month of September the Gov- 
ernment placed the balance of the external 
loan of $150,000,000 gold, carrying 6 per 
cent. interest and 1 per cent. amortization, 
accumulative. Of the different proposals 
received, the Executive Power considered 
it desirable to accept that presented by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the National City Bank 
of New York, who offered to take the equiv- 
alent of the said balance, or say $29,700,000 
U. S. gold, at the price of 93.50 per cent. 
plus accrued interest. The new bonds are 
dated October 1, 1925, falling due on October 
1, 1959. Interest on them is payable half- 
yearly on April 1 and October 1 of each 
year. The first coupon matures on April 
1, 1926. The proceeds of this loan, the Min- 
ister of Finance has stated, will be utilized 
in the consolidation of the internal short 
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term debt. According to advices from New 
York the bonds were offered by the pur- 
chasing bankers to public subscription at 
96.50 per cent. 

The operation concerted can be considered 
as advantageous for the Government since 
the price obtained is 114 points higher than 
was paid for the previous issues of these 
bonds, namely 92 per cent. 

During the quarter just ended the short 
term debt of the Government abroad was 
reduced by the cancellation of Treasury 
Bills of 41%, per cent. for $20,000,000 U. S. 
gold and $5,000,000 U. S. gold which ma- 
tured on August 25 and September 1, 1925 
respectively, in the United States of 
America. 

Some of the short term loans contracted 
in the country were also paid off but the 
majority of them were renewed at the uni- 
form interest rate of 41, per cent. for the 
term of 180 days, with certain exceptions 
for the term of 90 days. 
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International Banking Notes 


The statement of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Limited, London, as 
of June 30, 1925, submitted at the thirty- 
third ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders on November 18, shows a net profit 
for the year, after providing for all ex- 
penses, and including deductions of £75,000 
for the payment of an interim dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and 
£15,000 transferred to reserve fund, of 


£425,980. This sum has been disposed of as 
follows: 


To reserve fund, stand 
at £1,950,000 

To officers’ provident fund 

To payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 7% per cent. per annum, making 


making it 


12% per cent. for the year 
To purchase and cancellation of deferred 

inscribed deposit stock in accordance 

with the articles of association 

This leaves a balance of £53,311, added 
to which the amount of £130,102, brought 
forward from previous account, makes a 
total carried forward of £183,413. 

Total resources of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Limited, as of June 30, 
stand at £34,548,931, paid-up capital £2,- 
250,000, reserve fund £1,837,331, deposits at 
interest £14,065,483, current accounts £11,- 
663,827, and advances to customers, etc., 
£20,635,697. 


© 


The statement of the banking house of 
Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Limited, Buenos 
Aires, shows a net profit for the year, after 
providing for all expenses, of $1,824,638 
gold. This sum has been disposed of as 
follows: © 


$ gold 
To a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on $3,000,000 gold preference 
shares 
To a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum on $9,000,000 gold ordinary 
RIOD sntirieenecncescsseniecemnsenintgsademaiieinwenioiennainsse: 
To extraordinary reserve fund, bringing it 
to $3,800,000 gold 


To the balance is added the sum of $54,- 
333 gold, brought forward from previous 


180,000 


720,000 
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Resident vice-president in charge of the Paris office of 
the Equitable Trust Company, who has recently 
been visiting the company’s home office in 
New York 


account, making a total to be carried for- 
ward of $78,971 gold. 

Total resources of Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co., as of June 30, stand at $27,583,661 gold, 
paid up capital $12,000,000 gold, legal re- 
serve fund $1,355,649 gold, and extraordinary 
reserve $3,400,000 gold. 


© 


With officials of both the state and city 
governments participating in the celebration, 
the Oesterreichische Credit Anstalt fuer 
Handel und Gewerbe, Vienna, the largest 
banking institution in Austria, observed its 
seventieth anniversary in November. 

Under the chairmanship of Baron Louis 
von Rothschild, head of the Vienna banking 
house of Rothschild, the Credit Anstalt has 
successfully weathered the storms that 
wrecked the old Dual Monarchy. It has 
been able not only to maintain, but in many 
notable instances, to extend its large interests 
in the succession states and foreign coun- 
tries and increase its influence on Austrian 
industry and commerce. 

The leading papers of Vienna hail the 


bank’s seventieth anniversary as a milestone 
in the financial history of the country. 


© 


The statement of the Kajima Bank, Lim- 
ited, Osaka, Japan, for the half-year ended 
June 30, 1925, shows a net profit, after 
providing for all expenses, and including 
a balance of yen 284,339 brought forward 
from the previous half year, of yen 1,833,613. 
This amount has been disposed of as 
follows: 

Yen 
To reserve fund weses ances 500,000 
To dividends picibeeninialdtiie ----943,750 
To bonus ..... - skeet — 50,000 
To pension reserve .. 50,000 
Balance carried forward to next account..289,863 

Total resources of the Kajima Bank, as 
of June 30, 1925, stand at ven 227,908,447, 
paid-up capital yen 18,875,000, reserve fund 
yen 5,900,000, and total deposits yen 172,- 
915,129. 


© 


The statement of the Punjab National 
Bank, Limited, Lahore, India, for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1925, shows a net profit, 
after payment of all expenses, and including 
rs. 79,440 brought forward from previous 
acount, of rs. 5,13,835. This amount has been 
disposed of as follows: 


To an ad-interim dividend at the rate 
of 15 per cent. per annum . 
To part provision for income tax . : 
To transfer to reserve fund No. 2, bring- 
ing it to rs. 5,10,000 -.......... , 
Carried forward to next account wseeaeee 61,226 
Total resources of the Punjab National 
Bank as of June 30, last,'’stand at rs. 7,76,- 
53,580, paid-up capital rs. 30,80,305, total 
reserve fund rs. 23,69,177, and total deposits 
rs. 6,75,09,926. 


© 


The statement of the Mitsui Bank, Lim- 
ited, Tokyo, shows a net profit, for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1925, after providing for 
all expenses, and including yen 3,510,870 
brought forward from previous account, of 


yen 8,445,649. This amount has been dis- 


posed of as follows: 


To special reserve fund . cei 

To pension and provident funds a= 

To 

To dividend to shareholders me * 
Carried forward to next account............ 3,525,949 


Total resources of the Mitsui Bank, as of 
June 30, last, stand at yen 669,940,778, paid- 
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Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
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Our large capital and complete organization en- 
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up capital yen 60,000,000, total reserve fund 
yen 51,400,000, and total deposits yen 443,- 


The bank has an 
H. Kashiwagi is 


deposits yen 591,896,066. 
agency in New York. 


The Mitsui Bank has a New York 
M. Koike is agent. 


188,201. 
agency. 
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The statement of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Limited, Yokohama, for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1925, shows a net profit, after 
providing for all expenses, and including a 
balance of yen 5,417,952 brought forward 
from previous account, of yen 14,568,628. Of 
this amount yen 3,000,000 has been trans- 
ferred to reserve fund, a dividend at the 
rate of °6 per cent. per annum on 1,000,000 
shares has absorbed yen 6,000,000, and the 
balance of yen 5,568,628 has been carried 
forward to next account. 

Total resources of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, as of June 30, last, stand at yen 1,- 
339,872,546, paid-up capital yen 100,000,000, 
total reserve fund yen 85,819,000 and total 


agent. 
© 


The statement of the Jugo Ginko 
(Fifteenth Bank), Limited, Tokyo, for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1925, shows a net 
profit, after providing for all expenses, and 
including yen 1,270,089 brought forward 
from previous account, of yen 5,069,466. This 
amount has been disposed of as follows: 


Yen 
Pg, | nn mF 
ok ee ne . 200,000 
To dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. 
ae FF 
Balance carried forward to next ac- 
....1, 281,966 


Total resources of the Jugo Ginko, as of 
June 30 last, stand at yen 521,898,436, paid- 


up capital yen 49,750,000, reserve fund yen 
31,466,183, and total deposits yen 351,649,675. 
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The officers’ space, Slater branch of the Industrial Trust Company 
of Providence, R. I. 


a oS WHE Slater Branch in Pawtucket, R. L., of 
Rye kee the Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
y dence has recently been extensively re- 

== modelled. This makes this branch a 
complete banking unit provided with the most 


modern furnishings and facilities. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enrror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail ve included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Banxers Macazine, 71-78 Murray Street, 








Why Men Borrow 





T Bs is the ninth article of a series 
by the Credit Editor on credit and 
credit department methods. Previous 
articles have covered business organiza- 
tion with reference to the division of 
ownership, the most common business 
statements, the trial balance, the bal- 
ance sheet, and the profit and loss state- 
ment, and audited statements and 
auditors’ certificates. 











EFORE entering upon a discussion 
B of the analysis of financial state- 

ments for the purpose of intelli- 
gently considering the financial status and 
condition of a company, it is well to con- 
sider the primary purpose for which credit 
is requested. 

Previous articles have reviewed the set-up 
and form of business enterprises, balance 
sheets and operating figures, together with 
auditors’ certificates, a complete understand- 
ing of all of which is essential to intelligent 
statement analysis, and necessary for an 
understanding of the articles thereon which 
are to follow. So also, is it necessary to 
know what idea prompts the request for 
credit and the fundamental principle under- 
lying the request. In special instances it is 
with some special or particular objective in 
mind, and that is for the credit man to de- 
termine at the time when the request is 
made. In each such special case the circum- 
stances must be carefully weighed. 

However, it is safe to say that borrowing 
is generally for the purpose of making more 
money. It is generally with the idea in 
mind that capital can be borrowed and in- 
vested in such a way that it will return 
to the borrower more money than he is 
required to pay for its use. Not that in 


this sense one is to imply that borrowings 
are for the purpose of speculation. No 
bank funds are intended to be loaned with 
this objective in mind. It may be the bor- 
rower’s objective, but no conservative banker 
will loan the funds if he is aware that the 
borrower has such intention. This is not 
true of secured loans, where the banker 
has a side margin of desirable security 
pledged in his favor. In such instances the 
banker is not so much concerned with the 
intent of the borrower as with the use of 
the funds. The result of the outcome of 
such a venture, on the part of a borrower 
against good collateral, does not play such 
a vital part in the goodness of the loan. 

The reference is, rather, to the commercial 
borrower who borrows on an_ unsecured 
basis, where the banker merely holds the 
borrower’s promise to pay. It is such loans 
that are considered in this discussion. They 
should be made to careful conservative busi- 
ness men, for upon the outcome of the un- 
dertakings into which the funds are placed, 
depends their return. It is not intended 
that they should be used for speculation 
though there are many ways in which the 
business man can speculate in the usual 
course of his commercial undertakings. He 
may get the idea that a certain style will 
be a good go during the coming season, and 
he goes in very heavily for it. He may feel 
that the market. is low and right for ac- 
cumulating a large stock. He may get the 
idea that by going in heavily, he can reduce 
cost per unit and sell more cheaply than 
his competitors. He may feel that he can 
take a long chance in this way or that. 
Of course, every business man is in business 
to make what return he can upon his in- 
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vestment, and that means taking some 
chances. He must work for low cost and 
outguess his competitors, but in all this 
his judgment must be tempered with con- 
servatism and he must not be speculative. 

As previously mentioned, primarily the 
intent of borrowing is to make more money. 
It is the feeling that capital can be bor- 
rowed at a price the difference between 
which and its income will result in a profit 
to the borrower. It is the same incentive 
that prompts the borrower to borrow from 
his bank primarily, as it is that prompts 
him to borrow by bringing capital in through 
the means of preferred stock or bond 
issues. A manufacturer or business man 
buys a plant or office for business because 
he feels that the cost of the capital which 
he places therein is less than what he would 
normally have to pay for the rental of such 
a place and considers the difference as a 
profit. Whatever the manufacturer or 
merchant pays for his capital, perhaps 5 
per cent. on bank borrowings, 5 per cent. 
on mortgage bonds, 6 per cent. on deben- 
tures, 7 per cent. on preferred stock, etc., 
he pays it with the feeling that he can earn 
more than that when he uses it in the 
conduct of the business. For example, 
assume the set-up to be as follows: 


Current assets 


“ 200,000 
Fixed assets . 


200,000 
Total 400,000 


Liabilities 
Common 


0 
400,000 


stock 


WORE tticcnicnit 400,000 

, 200,000 
72,000 
18% 


Net profit 
Earned on common ... 
The foregoing business is a manufactur- 
ing concern. It can increase the business 
in the same proportion and on the basis of 
the same profit if it secures additional capi- 
tal. It desires to do so, and mortgages its 
plant for 50 per cent. of its value, thereby 
raising $100,000. This $100,000 is one- 
quarter of the present investment. Vol- 
ume can be increased one-quarter by a $50,- 
000 addition to plant, and a $50,000 addi- 
tion to working capital will enable it to 
handle a one-quarter larger volume. The 
result is the following set-up: 


Current assets 


u .---$ 250,000 
Fixed assets 


- 250,000 


ME (pate ndecnnsbiasseiiciiyiinigbatetaissenainchehlinla $500,000 


Liabilities —....... 
Mortgage debt 


Common stock ............ . 400,000 


pnkedaneneel an-------- $500,000 
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It is assumed that there will be an in- 
crease in sales of 25 per cent., bringing them 
up to $1,500,000. Net profits are 6 per 
cent. of gross sales, hence they will be in- 
creased to $90,000. However, there is a 
charge for interest on the $100,000, bor- 
rowed of $5000, and, therefore, the net 
result is as follows: 

aor $1,500,000 
esniisabcesnlocaao> ae 
Percentage earned on common 21.2% 

By borrowing $100,000 at 5 per cent. the 
common stockholders have increased their 
return of earnings from 18 per cent. to 
21.2 per cent. 

Some businesses show a much larger per- 
centage of profit than others. These gen- 
erally are more speculative lines, and ob- 
viously such businesses can afford to pay 
more for their capital, and generally must 
pay more, because of the element of specula- 
tion. In days gone by, it was generally 
felt that bank borrowings were for seasonal 
purposes only, to assist the business man 
to carry a larger stock at his peak season, 
and also to permit him to avail himself of 
cash discounts offered by trade houses. It 
was also then generally the feeling that 
after the season had passed, stock had been 
accumulated, sales made, and _ receivables 
collected, all bank money should be repaid. 
Today this position is reversed to some 
extent. It is still considered that the 
merchant should go out of debt to each bank 
once a year, but in the majority of cases, 
it is perhaps safe to say that the merchant 
is not expected to clean up with all of his 
banks at the same time. Rather, he pays 
them off systematically and really rotates 
his borrowings. In such a way we find bank 
money in many propositions throughout the 
entire year. This is accounted for somewhat 
by the fact that business has developed con- 
siderably from the time of the smaller mer- 
chant and smaller business: organizations 
having developed so as to assume tremen- 
dous size and national and international im- 
portance. Whereas they were previously 
financed by local bankers, we now find their 
banks widely scattered and funds received 
from many sections. Business has become 
adjusted more to a volume basis. It nat- 
urally follows that the more low cost capi- 
tal the common stockholders in the business 
can attract to it, the better return they 
themselves will earn on their own invest- 
ment. In this connection, suppose the fol- 
lowing cases: 
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economy of Reed Clean Air in main- 
taining all-day efficiency among em- 
ployes. 


In every commercial center the air is 
laden with unseen dust, soot and 
bacteria. Remove these hazards with 
Reed Air Filters and you reduce the 
cause of flagging energy, ill health 
and lost time to the minimum. 


Reed Air Filters are guaranteed 
97% efficient, easy to install in old 
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A Few of the 
Many Banks Using 
REED AIR FILTERS 

Corn Exchange Bank 
New York City 
Harriman National Bank 
New York City 
Mechanics & Metals Bank 
New York City 
nee Field, Glore Ward 


New York City 
W. H. Harriman & Co, 
New York City 
Aetna State Bank 
Chicago 
First National Bank 
Chicago 
Illinois Merchants Bank 
(2 installations) 
Chicago 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
Cleveland 
First National Bank 
Detroit 
Federal Reserve Banks 
Louisville 
Omaha 
Denver 
Integrity Trust Co. 
(2 installations) 
Philadelphia 
Anglo California Trust Co. 
San Francisco 


National Savings & Trust 
Co. 


Washington, D.C. 
First Huntington National 
Bank 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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“y B 
$500,000 
esi $1,000, 000 500, 000 
_ —_ 000 100, 000 
35,000 


preferred stock, 7 per cent 
Common = eccensnsesetansenes - 


Net inco 
Preferred inaividend 





For common 


-- 100,000 65,000 
Return ON COMMON .....-...---eeeeeee 10% 13% 


The same applies also to money~-borrowed - 


from banks. Of course, the current market 
rate, all features considered, is paid, but if 
a concern can introduce a steady amount of 
bank funds into the proposition for the full 
time, or practically full time, the common 
stockholders are really that much better 
off. As an example, take the following: 


Borrowed money penennrenll %.. 00,000 


Capital 
Net profits 
Interest paid ps 
ES ee 
Of course, it is not to be inferred from 
the foregoing that borrowings from banks 
are in all instances for full time. There 
are many concerns where the nature of the 
business is such that they operate prac- 
tically without borrowing funds from banks, 
and there are other cases where money is 
simply borrowed from banks for the pur- 
pose of discounting trade payments. It 
might be well to consider very briefly the 
value of borrowing for this latter purpose. 
Assume that a concern buys on 2 per cent. 
ten days, EOM. This means that purchases 
made during the current month are due the 
tenth of the following month, and at that 
time a 2 per cent. discount will be allowed 
if payment is made. Two per cent. a month 
amounts to 24 per cent. per annum, and if 
a concern can borrow money from a bank 
to take advantage of such discounts, the 
borrowings being on the basis of 6 per cent., 
it is obvious that it makes a considerable 
profit by doing so. This applies to all 
discounts offered, though of -course, the profit 
varies in particular cases. The advantage 
perhaps applies particularly to those firms 
doing a seasonal business, where they buy 
very heavily for a short period running up 
large merchandise bills, and money will not 
be received on their outlay before the ex- 
piration of the discount period. It is then 
particularly advantageous to borrow from 
the banks to take advantage of these dis- 
counts, and the bank borrowings will tide 
thera over until such time as the goods have 
been sald, and the receivables collected. 
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Questions and answers on bank 
credit problems follow as usual and 
will continue each month. 











QUESTION: On page 625 of the October, 
1925, issue, there appears a condensed form 
of profit and loss statement, and following 
is your comment that “the arrangement is 
not an altogether customary or usual one.” 
On page 627 another condensed form of 
profit and loss statement appears, with your 
comment that “the general outline of which 
is perhaps slightly more familiar.” In the 
handling of the financial statements of our 
customers, prepared by many leading firms 
of accountants, I have found that the first 
form of profit and loss statement seems to 
be more universally adopted. I notice that 
the second suggested form is apparently a 
profit and loss statement of a manufactur- 
ing concern, as there is included in the cost 
of goods sold, an item of “direct labor.” If 
this is the case, it would seem that there 
should be other manufacturing charges which 
would properly be allocated to the cost of 
goods sold. I also notice that depreciation 
is included as a charge against income. 
While we have seen this method of handling 
that item practiced by some of our custom- 
ers, it has always been when the figures 
were prepared by the concern and not by 
a reputable accountant. By reference to a 
large number of audit reports in our files, 
we find no instance where depreciation has 
been handled as anything but a part of 
manufacturing expense and as a charge to 
the cost of goods sold. As I have derived 
so much help from your questions and an- 
swers, your articles and the comments of 
your readers, I feel that possibly a further 
discussion of the form of profit and loss 
statement, particularly the points to which 
I have referred, would be of benefit to me, 
and possibly to others whose privilege it 
is to read Tue Banxers Macazinz.—E. M. S. 


ANSWER: With regard to the two forms 
of profit and loss statement used in the 
previous article, my own experience has 
been that the second form is slightly more 
familiar for the reason that its set-up pro- 
vides a clearer form for the various items, 
deductions, etc., that are to be made. In- 
asmuch as the bank usually sends forms to 
smaller customers whose records are per- 
haps not kept in as elaborate a manner as 

















W hen worrted men study 
the ticker-tape 


MoMENT by moment the ticker registers lower prices. Money 
tightens. Interest rates go up. Bonds supposed to be gilt-edged 
show signs of weakness and fall off in price. It is a bear market. 


What happens to first mortgage real estate bonds when stocks 
and bonds drop violently in price, wiping out fortunes, closing 
the doors of many firms? ... Nothing to worry the investor— 
they are secure. 

This form of investment is beyond the “reach of the ticker.” Its 
safety is not dependent on the prosperity of any one industry, but 
upon the foundation of the nation’s wealth—real estate. It is 
secured by income-earning properties situated in progressive 
localities. 

As a result, first mortgage real estate bonds issued by the leading 
houses have an unequaled record of safety. Through financial 
crises, panics and periods of depression they have paid interest 
and principal promptly. 
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Miller Bonds have these features: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
Unconditional guarantee of principal and interest, optional. 
Normal federal income tax refunded. ... Various state taxes 


refunded or paid. 


But to get full benefit of this safety inherent in real estate 
bonds, purchase should be made only from houses equipped with 
the experience and personnel to issue this specialized type of 
security . . . houses that stake reputation and life on the promise 
that “No investor has ever lost, nor ever shall lose, a dollar in our 
first mortgage real estate bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., Incor- 
porated, 30 East 42nd Street, New York City. Offices and 
representatives in principal cities. 
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HE new home of the First 
National Bank & Trust 
Company of Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
which is nearing completion. 
This is an entirely detached 
building, constructed of cast 
limestone, with well designed 
facades on all four sides. The 
bank will occupy the entire 
first floor and mezzanine. Top 
floor is for offiees. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


134 East 44th Street 


large customers, it is desirable that the form 
call for the information which the bank de- 
sires in the simplest and clearest way pos- 
sible. Few forms are sent to larger con- 
cerns, as they have their books audited and 
supply the figures either on accountants’ or 
their own stationery. Also, the second form 
calls for the profit and loss figures for one 
year, and this is perhaps more. customary 
than asking the customers to fill out a form 
for three years. It also shows what deduc- 
tions are expected to be made from income, 
and leaves no doubt in mind as to the 
handling of discounts allowed and discounts 
received, and provides space under each 
heading to write in any items included. 
While, of course, the first form calls for 
itemized schedules to support various items. 
which is desirable in cases where it is nec- 
essary to send a form to the customer, the 
bank is perhaps fortunate to get the in- 
formation, in as much detail as indicated 
by the second form. 

As to the second form being a form for 
a manufacturing concern, it is intended that 
it should meet with such need. Also, it 
is intended to meet the need of a wholesale 
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or retail concern by simply omitting to fill 
in the space of direct labor or others that 
might apply strictly to the manufacturing 
business. The blank space under the cost 
of goods sold, provides a place to write 
in any other manufacturing charges which 
might be allocated to the cost of goods. 
The blank space could also be used in the 
case of an importer to include importing, 
duties which are important items in the 
cost of his goods. The form is developed 
with the idea that it could be applied to 
practically any line of business, and still 
give a reasonable amount of detail. 

I am not aware of any case where entire 
depreciation is charged up as part of the 
cost of goods sold. It is the general theory, 
however, I believe, that depreciation should 
be split up and allocated to the various 
departments of the business. We will assume 
roughly that the entire building is used for 
the conduct of the business, manufacturing, 
administrative and selling purposes, and that 
depreciation amounts to $100,000 per an- 
num. Seventy-five per cent. of the building 
is devoted to manufacturing, 15 per cent. 
to selling and 10 per cent. to administrative. 
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T HE organization of Dietz, 
Pennell & Jordan offers Interior 

Equipment Engineering Service to 

Banks & Architects. 

This specialized service includes 

the developing of practical and 


economical plans for the efficient 
operation of Banks. 


Dietz, Pennell & Jordan 
Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of 
Banks will be sent on request 














The technical practice would be to charge 
$75,000 to the cost of goods sold, $15,000 
to selling expense, and $10,000 to adminis- 
trative expense. However, I have found 
that this practice is largely technical, and 
that in the majority of businesses, deprecia- 

tion is not handled in this manner. I have 


solicited opinions concerning it, with the re- 
sult that depreciation is generally rezarded 
as a charge against income, because of the 
fact that it is rather difficult to split it up 
along technical lines. It cannot be accurately 
figured, but must be estimated. Where a 
division is not made, it is not considered 
good policy to charge the entire amount to 
the cost of goods sold. As regards opinions 
on this, I would refer you to “Corporation 
Finance,” by Dewing, which reads in part— 
“It is necessary to make two independent 
sets of adjustments in order to reduce gross 
profits to net profits. The first set of the ad- 
justments are those concerned with the 
wearing, wasting, deterioration and ageing 
of the physical property used in the busi- 
ness.” One great argument in favor of 
charging cost of goods sold with its full 
share of depreciation is the fact that ma- 
chine labor has so largely replaced hand 
labor (a cost of production) that the de- 
preciation of the machines is an important 
part of cost. However, the distribution of 
depreciation to various departments, I do 
not believe, is quite the general practice 
as yet, although it is coming into vogue with 
cost accounting methods, and is a more 
accurate way of handling it. Many large com- 
panies do not do this, as evidenced by the 
numerous published press reports reading 
“Earnings before depreciation.” The smaller 
companies to which banks more usually send 
their forms to be filled out, have not adopted 
cost accounting systems to a very great ex- 
tent as yet. At least, that is my experience. 

If the above is not clear, and there is 
any point that you desire to take up, do 
not have the slightest hesitancy about do- 
ing so. 








H® 
the love of little children; who has filled his niche, and accomplished 
his task, whether by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul; who has never lacked the appreciation of earth’s beauties nor 
failed to express it; who has looked for the best in others and given 
the best he has; whose life was an inspiration and memory of 
benediction —Stanley. 








has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often, and 
loved much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men and 
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Fiftieth and Seventy-fifth Anniversaries 
Celebrated by Banks During Year 


by states, of banking institutions which 

have celebrated either their fiftieth or 
their seventy-fifth anniversaries during the 
year 1925: 


iv states, of is a partial list, classified 


Organized 
Arkansas 


American Southern Trust Company, 
Little Rock 18 





California 
County National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Santa Barbara 
Merced County Security Savings Bank, 
Merced 1875 
Colorado 
First National Bank, Trinidad — 1875 


Connecticut 
Bristol National Bank, Bristol —....1875 
Illinois 
Benton State Bank, Benton 1875 
Havana National Bank, Havana... 1875 


Indiana 
Citizens National Bank, Portland...__.1875 


Iowa 
American State Bank, Fort Madison....1875 
Citizens National Bank, Hampton_....1875 
Farmers National Bank, Vinton —.....1875 
Hershey State Bank, Muscatine —..1875 
First National Bank, Le Mars ...... we 875 
Iowa National Bank, Des Moines . 1 875 
Monticello State Bank, Monticello 1 875 
Toledo Savings Bank, Toledo 1875 


Kentucky 
First National Bank, Mayfield —....1875 


Massachusetts 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, Boston 1875 
First National Bank, Attleboro —.. 1875 
Home National Bank, Milford — 1875 
Orange National Bank, Orange —...... 1875 








Maine 
Manufacturers National Bank, Lewis- 
ton 1875 
Merchants National Bank, Bangor 


Minnesota 
Citizens State Bank, New Ulm . 1875 
Martin County National Bank, Fair- 
mont 1875 
Merchants Bank, Winona —................1875 








Organized 

New Hampshire 
Citizens National Bank, Keene ——......1875 
Second National Bank, Nashua ................1875 


New Jersey 
City National Bank, Plainfield —.....1875 
Second National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Red Bank 1875 


New York 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New 
York 1 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York ...............1875 
Hallgarten & Co., New York .............1850 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
Buffalo 1850 
National Bank of Cortland, Cortland.....1875 
Pacific Bank (now American Exchange- 
Pacific National), New York ~......1850 


Ohio 
First National Bank, Bellevue ................1875 
Western Bank and Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati 1 
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Pennsylvania 


Diamond National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 18 
Duquesne National Bank, Pittsburgh...1875 
First National Bank, Canonsburg -......1850 
Greenville National Bank, Greenville....1875 
Western National Bank, York... 1875 


South Dakota 
First National Bank, Vermillion 





Texas 


American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas 1875 





Virginia 
Augusta National Bank, Staunton —..1875 
Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville.1875 


Vermont 


Merchants National Bank, St. Johns- 
1875 





bury 
National Bank of Newport, Newport..1875 


Wisconsin 
Citizens Bank of Delavan, Delavan_.._.1875 


Marathon County Bank, Wausau — 1875 


Merchants and Savings Bank, Janes- 
ville 1875 











~ 4 Built Big 
77 to Serve Better 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank— 
The First National—has never 
















lost sight of the problems and 


h ATION AL requirements of its ever-incteas- | 
ing number of Correspondents | 

2 AN K located throughout the United 
States, and has fitted itself to 


contribute a service commensut- 


ate with their needs. 





Over 60 Years’ Experience in 


handling out-of-town bank business. 
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tion will be fulfilled under all conditions 
” Kastern States other than inability on the part of the de- 


positor to meet his obligation, due to unem- 
ployment, assignment of his account, or 
voluntary withdrawal. Further details of 


the plan are contained in a recent issue of 
SEABOARD NATIONAL INCREASES _ the Eastern Underwriter. 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


— 


ver CAPITAL 
nd The board of directors of the Seaboard BANKERS ASSOCIATION ATTORNEYS 
National Bank, New York, has authorized TO ORGANIZE 
an increase in the capital stock of the bank . 
as- from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Transferable Following out a resolution passed at 
warrants of subscription have been issued to the recent convention of the American 
nts stockholders of record as of December 7, ig panies a > Dees Cop, Sree 
allowing them to purchase one share of the ing the organization of the attorneys of 
’ d new stock at $200 for every five shares of state bankers associations, the following 
e officers of the temporary organization have 


stock held. Full payment for the new stock 


must be made on or before December 22, been appointed: chairman, Thomas C. 
to 1925. McClellan of Birmingham, general counsel 


Alabama State Bankers Association; vice- 


lr- H of the bank from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. chairman, Earl C. Mill of Des Moines, at- 
‘The last increase of capital by the Seaboard *°rney Iowa State Bankers Association; and 


National was from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 secretary, James E. Hengts, attorney Ohio 
on February 14 of this year. Bankers Association. 





The new issue will increase the surplus 


INSURANCE TO BE COMBINED NEW YORK TITLE FORMS 
WITH SAVINGS MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Savings banks in and about New York The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
are considering a plan of combined savings pany, New York, has organized the National 
and insurance, so that a depositor who had Mortgage Corporation, with capital of $2,- 
obligated himself to save a certain sum of 000,000 and surplus of $1,000,000 to lend 

\ money by a specified time, would have the money on first mortgages outside of New 
, entire amount paid to his estate in case of York. The New York Title and Mortgage 
his death before the completion of the un- Company, of which the National Mortgage 
dertaking to save. It will be accomplished Corporation will be a subsidiary, will sell the 
by having the insurance companies, in co- mortgage securities created by the new com- 
operation with the banks receiving the de- pany by pledging the mortgages with a 
posits, insure the lives of the depositors, in trustee and issuing first mortgage certificates 
effect, for a constantly decreasing sum against them. 

representing the difference between the According to Harry A. Kahler, president 
amount the depositor has decided to save and of the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
the amount he has already saved toward pany, the new company will not conflict with 
that goal. Thus it is thought that under _ the present activities of the parent company, 
group insurance policies the bank could but will further enlarge its circle of useful- 
guarantee to the depositor that his obliga- ness by enabling it to carry in its portfolio, 


, 
e 
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H. Ennis Jones, assistant to president Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, presenting on behalf of 
Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick of Philadelphia, and the Poor Richard Club in Philadelphia, a replica of 
the Liberty Bell to the Columbus Ad Club, Columbus, O. Left to right: Professor H. H. Maynard, 
president Columbus Ad Club; Mr. Jones; C. K. Woodbridge, president Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; and E. H. Kittredge, former president Financial Advertisers’ 
Association 


not only its metropolitan offerings, but a 
larger selection of equally secure, out-of- 
town mortgages, at a slightly higher rate. 


MELLON DIRECTOR OF GUARANTY 
TRUST 


R. B. Mellon, president Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. and vice-president 


NEW YORK 
CORPORATION LAWS 
Including Amendments, 1925 
Contents 
Full Text of the Business Corporations Law 
General Corporation Law, Stock Corporation 
Law. Sections of the Tax Law Applicable 
Thereto, Stock Transfer Tax Act, Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Blue Sky Laws, Articles 
of general application of the Membership 
Corporations Law, Legal Recording and Fil- 
ing Fees, A Synoptic Analysis and Complete 


Index. PRICE $2.00 
United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Rector 4460 





Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected a director of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 

THE LIFSEY TOURS BOOKLET 

“The Fascinating Mediterranean” is the 
title of a booklet recently put out by Lifsey 
Tours, Inc., New York, giving the itineraries 
of their various Mediterranean cruises, and 
brief descriptions of the places visited. 


FLORIDA OFFICE FOR NEW YORK 
TITLE 


The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, New York, has established an office 
in Miami, Florida, to broaden its service for 
the insurance of titles to Florida real estate. 
Hitherto the policies have been written from 
New York. Mark E. Archer has been ap- 
pointed agent for Florida, in charge of the 
new office. 


EQUITABLE TO INCREASE 
CAPITALIZATION 


At a special meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company of 
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Old Enough—to apply to your 

Pride Mark bank-building problems 67 

of a years of practical banking 
experience. 


Real Bank 


Young Enough—in spirit to 

bring the enthusiasm of 

Big Enough—to handle any aggressive officers and a pro- 

financial transaction, nation- gressive board of business 

al or regional, in an efficient men into action in behalf 
manner. ” of our patrons. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving Strong Enough—to offer the 
our best efforts, knowing basis of absolute confidence 
that our growth depends on in our resources of more 
our customers’ success. than $100,000,000.00. 











with which is affiliated the 
Trust G 


Federal C 























New York, held December 8, a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders was called for De- 
cember 29, 1925, for the purpose of 
authorizing an increase in the capital stock 
of the company from $23,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000, by the sale to stockholders of 69,000 
shares at $200 per share on a basis of three- 
tenths of one share for every share held, 
and the sale of 1000 shares at auction at 
not less than $200 per share. This latter 
block of 1000 shares will be sold at auction 
to obviate the serious inconvenience and dif- 
ficulty to both stockholders and company 
which would otherwise arise by reason of the 
fractions running into seven decimals. Any 
extra profits accruing from the sale of the 
stock by auction will go into the treasury 
of the company. This increase will give the 
company capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of approximately $50,000,000 an 
amount sufficient to establish the proper 
capital ratio to its expanding business and 
provide for the company’s new building. 


GENERAL MOTORS EARNINGS 
ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


For the quarter ending September 30, waistiliitaaiaalina meant ieee 
192. j sident Equitable Trust Company o q 
5, net earnings of the General Motors Wile t incentina tinea tae 


Corporation, after depreciation and _ all $23,000,000 to $30,000,000 








A Billion Dollar Organization— 
The Federal Land Bank System 


A unit because of the mutual understanding 
Total assets on Sept. 30th, $1,059,486,378.11 


N LESS THAN eight years of actual operation, the twelve Federal Land Banks have 
grown into a billion dollar organization! Since the Bonds issued by each Bank are 
underwritten by all the other Federal Land Banks, the entire system may be regarded 

as a single unit—the largest Farm Mortgage organization in the world. 

The statement of September 30th (forwarded on request) shows 370,876 mortgages 
averaging $3,073 each, held on improved farms in all parts of the country. The Total 
Assets were $1,059,486,378.11; the Total Capital, $52,783,832.50; Reserve, $7,650,528.23; 
Undivided Profits, $5,262,239.00. The monthly earnings are now substantially in excess of 
$700,000. 

These figures represent a conservative valuation. Every piece of land acquired through 
foreclosure has been charged off; no such item is carried as an admitted asset. Likewise, 
every installment payment over 90 days past due is charged off until collected, and it does 
not appear as an admitted asset. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
“A Standard Form of Investment” 

so stabilized as to find a ready market with as 

little fluctuation in prices as Government Bonds 


These Bonds, issued in denominations of $10,- Congress has declared that these Bonds are 


000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40, are safe- 
guarded by 

1. The small size and wide distribution of the 
individual risks with an average security 
exceeding 200%. 

. The steadily increasing capital, reserve and 
net earning capacity of the twelve Federal 
Land Banks. 

. The constant purging of assets through 
the writing off of foreclosed mortgages 
and past due installments. 

. Careful management in which the Govern- 
ment participates without assuming finan- 
cial obligation, further safeguarded by 
strict Government supervision. 


“instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States’. As such the Bonds and the in- 
terest received from them are exempt from all 
“Federal, State, Municipal and local taxation”, 
including personal and corporate income taxes. 
This provision has been affirmed by the U. §&. 
Supreme Court. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are eligible for the 
investment of all fiduciary and trust funds un- 
der Federal administration. They are also ac- 
ceptable at par as security for all public de- 
posits including Postal Savings. 

Bank earnings can often be increased by utiliz- 
ing Federal Land Bank Bonds as security for 
Postal and public deposits. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass, St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. 


Columbus, 8S. C. 
Houston, Texas. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 de- 
scriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 
Washington, D. C. 
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charges, amounted to $28,161,730 as com- 
pared with $10,349,423 for the same period 
last year. The corresponding figure for the 
first nine months of 1925 was $74,243,966, 
as against $37,416,413 in 1924. After de- 
ducting dividends on the preferred and de- 
penture stocks, the earnings remaining for 
the common stock for the quarter amounted 
to $5.09 per share. The same figure for the 
nine months’ period amounted to $13.27 per 
share. 

Commenting on these earnings, Alfred P. 
Sloan, president of the corporation, said: 
“Comparison of the above earnings with 
previous years indicates that this establishes 
a new record for the third quarter and for 
the nine months. Both sales and earnings 
for September were the largest of any month 
of any year in the history of the corpora- 
tion. Furthermore, earnings for the nine 
months exceed those of any previous entire 
year.” 

This is one explanation of the boom in 
motor stocks. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
President of the State Bank, New York, who 
has an enviable record as a golfer. He was one 
of the winners of the A. B. A. tournament at 
Atlantic City this year, and also won the annual 
tournament at Hot Springs. He has won the 
New York Athletic Club golf championship 
three times, and last year won the St. Cloud 
Country Club of Paris golf championship. The 
St. Cloud is the largest country club near Paris. 











| PEOPLES 
BANK 
| BUFFALO 


Ss 


We wish you all a 

very Merry Christ- 

mas and a Happy 
New Year 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Four Offices: 


Main and Seneca Sts. (Head Office) 
Main St. at Tupper (Uptown Office) 
Niagara and Virginia Sreets 
Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 























CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS 
DIVORCED FROM OWNERS 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Academy of Political Science, at New York, 
Professor W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, pointed out that there is a ten- 
dency in present day corporation finance to 
deprive the owners of corporations of their 
right to control such corporations. 

Some of his comments on this situation 
follow: 

“The practical disappearance of the in- 
dividual and partnership forms of business 
organization, in favor of the corporation 
took place before the war. The present 
transformation is merely in respect of the 
seat of power over their direction. All kinds 
of private businesses are being bought up 
by banking houses, and new corporations 
are being substituted for the old, in order 
that the purchase price (and more) may be 
recovered by the sale of shares to the gen- 
eral public. But the significant change is 
that the new stock thus sold is entirely 
bereft of any voting power, except in case 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF GIRARD, 
GIRARD, PA. 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO., ING. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
19 WEST 447) STREET 
NEW YORK 





























FOR THE COMING YEAR 


We wish to each of You prosperity) and 
success, and we hope that during that 


year . we shall be able to serve you 


MARINE 


TRUST COMPANY 
of Buftalo 


Resources over 


One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 





























of actual or impending bankruptcy. General 
stockholders, to be sure, have always been 
inert, delegating most of their powers of 
election, but at worst they might always 
be stimulated to assert themselves. Under 
the new style of corporation, such general 
stockholders are badly deprived of all rights 
in this direction, and new preferred stocks 
are sold up to the hilt of the value of the 
assets, if not beyond. The issues are called 
preferred stocks. They are really bonds. 
“The recent Dodge Motors Company deal is 
typical. A banking house buys up a private 
business for, let us say, $146,000,000. This 
sum and more they recover, let us say, by 
the sale to the public for $160,000,000 of 
bonds, preferred stock and 1,500,000 non- 
voting shares of Class A common stock. But 
not a single one of the 500,000 Class B 
voting common shares are thus sold. The 
promoters have virtually paid themselves a 
handsome profit for the assumption of the 
entire directorial power, having mortgaged 
the property to the full amount of its 
original cost, including both assets and cap- 
italized earning power. 

“Perhaps the boldest case of this sort is 
that of an artificial silk concern, which thus 


sold (let us hope) 598,000 shares of non- 
voting Class A stock, reserving 2000 of the 
total 600,000 shares as Class B stock carrying 
exclusive voting rights. 

“The foregoing dangerous tendencies are 
much aggravated, also, by reason of the 
operation of a number of highly artificial 
legal devices which serve to isolate still 
further the property owner from control 
over his investment—the holding company, 
voting trusts, investment trusts, etc. 

“They put the public interest in the sound 
and straightforward management of these 
businesses in jeopardy, not because bankers 
as such are more frail than any other people 
in general, but simply because the possession 
of uncontrolled power is always certain to 
entail abuse, whereby both innocent and 
guilty are alike dragged down. 

“One remedy stands forth pre-eminently. 
Publicity of accounts and their standardiza- 
tion are likely to be the most serviceable 
as a check upon otherwise unrestrained con- 
trol. The millions of investors and the pub- 
lic even if they have so confidingly given 


“their possessions over into the care of others, 


have a right to full and complete informa- 
tion. There lies an appropriate function 
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National Manufacturer’s Bank —Neenah, Wisconsin 
Childs and Smith, ¢ Architects 


The exterior beauty of Crittall Steel Casements 
is a recognized asset in securing that air of 
dignity and substance so essential to banks in 
either large or small communities. 


In addition to their artistic advantages, these 
permanent, weathertight steel casements permit 
the largest possible window openings, giving 
maximum daylight and wide, easily adjusted 
ventilation. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are 
made of Crittalloy—the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10965 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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for a rejuvenated and enlarged Federal com- 
mission to discharge an obligation of the 
Federal Government to a great, and in many 
respects, a helpless body of our citizens.” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL EARNINGS 


Total income of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration for the third qufrter of 1925 
amounted to $8,337,762, as against $9,798,528, 
for the second quarter and $6,495,731, for 
the same period last year. 

President E.G. Grace, commenting on 
the report, said: “Earnings during the third 
quarter, after deducting all ‘charges and 
preferred dividends, amounted to $.56 per 
share on the common stock, against a deficit 
of $.54 per share on the common stock in the 
third quarter of 1924. Total earnings for 
the first nine months of 1925 were $3.53 
per share, as compared with $1.48 per share 
for the first nine months of 1924.” 


& 


New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 


A. I. B. ENTERS MAINE 


The first chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking in the State of Maine was 
recently formed at a meeting in Portland. 
The formation of the chapter is largely due 
to the effects of George S. F. Bartlett of 
the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, a 
member of the national executive council of 
the institute, and its representative in the 
New England district. 

The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Florence A. Stevens of the Maine Savings 
Bank, Portland, and among the speakers, 
besides Mr. Bartlett, was Frank P. Bennett, 
Jr., editor of the United States Investor. 
Many bank officers as well as employes at- 
tended the meeting. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL ABSORBS 
MASSACHUSETTS. TRUST 
The number of institutions which have 
been merged into the Atlantic National 
Bank, Boston, Mass., will be increased to 
thirteen when the merger of the Massachu- 
setts Trust Company, which was recently 
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In Buffalo 


and Western New York 


Competent, courteous 
and quick dispatch for 


your financial needs, 


A close contact with 
industrial and com- 
mercial conditions and 
progress suggests the 
adequate co-operation 


Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo 


MAIN—COURT— PEARL 
STREETS 


Correspondence Invited 

















Bank Vaults—like fortresses — 
should be built to resist all forms 
of attack. 


Independent tests — conducted by 
leading testing laboratories and tech- 
nical institutions—have proven that 
MOSLER Vault Doors containing 
DONSTEEL will resist burglarious 
attacks by torch, explosive or drill. 


No metals are comparable to DON- 
STEEL in this respect. 


Sold only by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N-Y. 
FACTORIES - - HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Branches in all principal cities 


BOSTON BALTIMORE CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN_ FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH DAI LAS CHARLOTTE 
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ratified, is completed in January. The trust 
company will be converted into a national 
bank and then merged with the Atlantic 
National. There will be no change in the 
personnel, the present officers and employes 
of the Massachusetts Trust being given cor- 
responding positions in the consolidated in- 
stitution. For the present, at least, the 
offices of the trust company will also be 
maintained as before. Under the terms of the 
merger the Atlantic National Bank is to pay 
$265 per share for the stock, which is some- 
thing more than its book value. 


MILLER WARNS AGAINST 
INFLATION 


A. C. Miller, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a recent address before the Com- 
mercial Club in Boston, said that we are in 
danger of allowing the present period of 
prosperity to get us in a speculative frame 
of mind, with resulting inflation. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System can help to prevent 
this, if the banks act in time. But there 
are many influences which make this difficult. 
Some excerpts from Mr. Miller’s address 
follow: 


“The discount rates of central banks are 
made to be moved. This is well understood 
in England, where the Bank of England for 
decades has employed the changeable dis- 
count rate with marvelous effect in giving 
stability to the British banking and credit 
system, which has met with full co-operation 
on the part of the banking and business 
public. 

“We may expect that in time a similar sit- 
uation will exist in the United States. As 
the Federal Reserve System itself more fully 
works out its guiding-and operating prin- 
ciples, and as these come to be understood 
and accepted by the business public, we may 
expect to see the prejudice against changes 
of discount rates and other methods of 
credit control overcome, and the good 
functioning of the Federal Reserve System 
promoted by intelligent co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Banks and the 
general business public. 

“Time is of the essence of success in mat- 
ters of credit and currency regulation by 
central or reserve banks. There are times 
in an upward trend of industry when the 
intervention of the Federal Reserve System 
by suitable discount policy can stimulate a 
forward movement in industry by maintain- 
ing a low rate; and later on, by an advance 
of rate, restrain the speculative extension of 
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ACCOUNTS INVITED 


industry, and thus serve to maintain a good 
condition of activity and prosperity. But 
the action must be rightly timed and prompt 
—hesitation and delay are the deadly causes 
of miscarriage and failure in the matter of 
céntral banking administration. At present, 
the Federal Reserve System is lacking in 
the high degree of initiative essential to its 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON 





DEPOSITS 


most effective operation, this condition being 
due in part to the complex character of its 
organization, and the resulting wide distri- 
bution of authority and responsibility for its 
management; and to the fact that the larger 
economic and credit problems which the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is called on to solve are 
lacking in the definiteness of character which 
makes for definiteness of action. 

“The processes of inflation, with which our 
Federal Reserve System is called upon at 
times to cope, are insidious in their character. 
Inflation does not announce its coming in 
advance. It is not born full-fledged. It 
begins as expansion. It becomes inflation 
when expansion has gone beyond the limit 
of economic safety; that is, when further 
additions to the country’s supply of credit 
cannot be digested by the body economic 
in alimenting productive industry. 

“The excess goes to feed the appetite for 
speculation, and that appetite grows by 
what it feeds on. Thus inflation makes 
rapidly for more inflation unless its incipient 
stage is clearly perceived by those respon- 
sible for the maintenance of a healthy credit 
and business situation, and subjected to ap- 
propriate restraining influence. 

“There can be no doubt that the United 
States already is in an era of prosperity. 
Whether the prosperity which beckons is to 
be short-lived or of long duration will de- 
pend largely upon the wisdom and skill 
with which we handle ourselves in this 
country. 

“The floating supply of credit in the 
United States has never been so large as 
now and never so much in excess of current 
and prospective requirements of commerce, 
agriculture and industry. This accounts for 
the comparatively slight growth in the 
volume of credit taken for commercial uses 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Dentee Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Charlotte y Minneapolis St. Louis 
Chicago Denver New York San Francisco 
Washington 
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London, England 
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from the banks of the country in the course 
of the last year. 

“The great growth in the loan account of 
the banks of the country has not been in 
the commercial loan account, but in the col- 
lateral loan account. And the great growth 
in this branch of banking operations is due 
mainly to the huge volume of credit absorbed 
by the call loan market in the country’s 
great speculative center (New York) since 
the opening of the year. 

“This condition, along with the consider- 
able volume of credit absorbed by land 
speculation in some parts of the country and 
speculative building operations, constitutes 
the danger spot in our present situation. 
There is evidence that a section of the pub- 
lic is losing its bearings and being drawn 
into the arena of thoughtless speculation. 
Cheaper and more abundant credit than the 
country has ever known on so extensive a 
scale is giving them aid and encourage- 
ment. 

“It is time for a halt, lest a speculative 
frame of mind should be engendered which 
might in time invade the field of legitimate 
trade and industry.” 


Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


CONVENTION DATES 


National Foreign Trade Association—at 
Charleston, S. C., April 28-30, 1926. 

American Bankers Association (spring 
meeting of Executive Council)—at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 3-6, 1926. 

Texas Bankers Association—at Galveston, 
May 25-27, 1926. 


FLEMING SUCCEEDS AILES 


Robert V. Fleming has been elected 
president of the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., to succeed the late 
Milton E. Ailes. Mr. Fleming was born on 
November 3, 1890. He entered the bank as 
a messenger in 1907, and advanced step by 
step until on May 20, 1920 he became 
cashier. About a year later, when Charles 
C. Glover retired from the presidency to 
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Correspondent Service 


This Company is equipped by experience 
and facilities to meet the requirements of 
bank and trust company correspondents. 


Inquiries by wire or letter are welcomed and 
will be promptly and courteously answered. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: 55 Cedar Street 


Branches: 


Broadway at 73rd Street Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
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become chairman of the board, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Ailes, Mr. Fleming was ad- 
vanced to vice-president. In 1924 he was 
advanced again to the position of senior vice- 
president, a position he held until his recent 
election to the presidency. 

Mr. Fleming has always played an active 
part in the affairs of the District of Colum- 
bia Bankers Association. He conducted the 
symposium—the technical banking discus- 
sion—at the 1920 convention; was chairman 
of the program committee of the 1923 con- 
vention; served as chairman of the general 
convention committee last year; and is now 
serving as secretary of the association, a 
position, which, by custom, leads ultimately 
to the presidency. 

Mr. Fleming is the father of the present 
system of settling clearing house balances 
in Washington, whereby payments in cash 
are eliminated and settlements effected by 
telegraphic transfers through reserve ac- 
counts in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. He devised this method and em- 
bodied it in his report on needed revision of 
rules and regulations of the clearing house— ba renege oS ee news — 
which report was subsequently adopted by ' ae eS eee pore 


© Harris & Ewina 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
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Bankers who think— 


Every community has two kinds of bankers— 


Leaders who are alert and thinking for themselves. And 
followers who are mentally asleep, far behind the times. 


Two kinds of bankers—two kinds of loans. 


The progressive type of banker favors insulation in the 
building. He knows that a house insulated against cold 
requires less fuel to heat. The mortgagee has less mainte- 
nance expense and can meet his interest and principal pay- 
ments more easily. 


Houses insulated with Celotex Insulating Lumber have 
other advantages too. They are stronger because Celotex 
in wall sections has many times the structural strength of 
lumber. It is the one material that combines higher insu- 
lation value with greater structural strength and is not an 
extra item of cost in the building. Celotex houses with- 
stand depreciation. 


Ceiotex houses have quiet rooms because Celotex is also a 
sound deadener. Such houses are the envy of all who 
enter. They rent or sell readily and at better figures. 





Celotex is not a new material. It has been proved by 
several years of successful building operation. 


An indication of the wide acceptance of Celotex is shown 
by these production figures: 

1921—8 million square feet; 1922—19 million square feet; 
1923 —31 million square feet; 1924—72 million square feet; 
1925 will total 160 million square feet. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer about the 
advantages of Celotex insulated homes. Or have your 
secretary write for a copy of our new building book for 

you. It explains insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MiLLS: NEW ORLEANS. LA. 








“There is a use for Celotex in every building” 


— 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


one in each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Districts—a man _ of 
ability, force and character to sell 


A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISING IDEA 
FOR BANKERS 


Those who have seen it say so, 
and wonder why it wasn’t 
done _ before. 
The ultimate in Bank publicity, 
which completes their advertising 
cycle. Exclusive relationship will 
mean a fine opportunity. 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY 
Philadelphia Bank Bldg., 
421 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILA., PA. 


























the District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


RINGLING TRUST INCREASES 
SURPLUS 


The recent increase of the surplus of the 
Ringling Trust and Savings Bank, Sarasota, 
Fla., of over $175,000, is another example 
of the striking growth of the business of the 
Florida banks. The Ringling Trust and 
Savings Bank began business only about a 
year and a half ago with capital of $50,000. 

During its short life, the capital has been 
doubled, and surplus has been increased to 
nearly eight times its original amount, 
standing now at over $400,000. Charles 
Ringling is president of the bank. 


BISCAYNE 
OF 


BANKS TAKE CARE 
EMPLOYES 


The Bank of Bay Biscayne, Fla., and the 
Biscayne Trust Company have employed 
Miss Ainah Royce, formerly superintendent 
of the Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, 


Fla., to supervise the apartments built by 
these institutions for their employes. 


NEW DOLLAR COIN PROPOSE) 


The cost of replenishing dollar bills has 
been giving the Treasury considerable con- 
cern. It has tried several methods of 
cutting down this expense. It attempted to 
popularize the silver dollar, and two dollar 
bills. Unfortunately, the people refused 
to co-operate, so that this plan failed. Then 
it was suggested that the size of the dollar 
bills be reduced about one-third, so they 
would fit an ordinary envelope. 
posal is still under consideration. 

Meantime, however, another idea has 
cropped up—that of having a new dollar 
coin. It is said the present plan is to make 
the new coin about the size of the present 
quarter, with a gold center and a silver rim. 
It is feared, however, that the gold part of 
the coin would wear out faster than the 
silver part. Then, again, there is objection 
to making it the same size as the quarter, 
many holding that the new dollar coin 
should have a distinctive size, else the public 
will refuse to take it. Another suggestion 
is that the coin be made purely a token coin, 
with no relation whatever between the value 
of the coin as money and its intrinsic value. 
Definite information on the proposal will be 
awaited with interest. 


This pro- 


CONVENTION OF INVESTMENT 
BANKERS 


The annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America was held at 
St. Petersburg, Florida, from December 7 
to 11. E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange addressed the 
convention on freedom in finance. The blue 
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sky laws were also taken up. These matters 
will be reported more in detail in the Jan- 
r uary issue of THe Bankers MaGazine. 
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rent 5 
1 at “ . 
4 Middle States 
the Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
~ Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, and Missouri. 
dlue 
LONSDALE HEADS RAIL MERGER 
COMMITTEE 
— John G. Lonsdale, president National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has been 
l'SrreL- STRONG 
Coin Wrappers «4 Bill Straps 
HIGHEST GRADE 
Best QUALITY 
MADE FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST KRAFT 
SOLD IN ALL CITIES JOHN G. LONSDALE 
By BANK STATIONERS President National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Write for catalog illustrated in colors Louis, who has been appointed head of a 
Cl D Be er . 5 special committee of the A. B. A, to 
” THe CLDowney Co.945 Clark st, CINCINNATLU) study the railroad consolidation 
a situation 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 
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STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 




















appointed by Fred I. Kent, chairman of the 
Commerce and Marine Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, to head a 
special committee to study the railroad con- 
solidation situation. Mr. Lonsdale has 
already had considerable experience in rail- 
road matters, having founded the Little 
Rock and Hot Springs Western Railroad. 
He is now a director of the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Audits = Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 


ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 





The other members of the committee are 
Robert F. Maddox, chairman of the board 
Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and John McHugh, president Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, New York. 


HENRY H. HOPKINS 


Recently advanced from vice-president to presi- 
dent of the American Trust Company, St 
Louis, Mo., succeeding William R.Compton 
who became chairman of the board 


HOPKINS HEADS AMERICAN TRUST, 
ST. LOUIS 


Henry H. Hopkins has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., to succeed William R. Comp- 
ton, who becomes chairman of the board. 

Mr. Hopkins joined the American Trust 














GERDES 
“The Value of Fresh Air’”’ 


Winter is the time for intensive business. Preventable sick- 
ness, absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. 
Greater profits result if your employees breathe pure air. 


Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in 
health and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless 
a healthful atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 























Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By 
the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating 
unheated fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill: A 
booklet fully describing this method and giving references of 
the highest character will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 2893 
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Company in 1910 as a junior clerk, and has 
been with the bank ever since, gradually 
working his way up through the positions of 
bookkeeper, paying teller, treasurer, vice- 
president and first vice-president to the 
presidency. During this time, the assets of 
the bank have increased from $1,000,000 to 
$17,000,000. 

Mr. Hopkins is also vice-president and 
director of William R. Compton Co.; vice- 
president and director of the St. Louis Joint 
Stock Land Bank; and a director of the St. 
Louis Agricultural Credit Corporation. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
IMPORTING GOLD 


H. G. P. Deans, executive vice-president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, has arranged for the importation 
of $1,000,000 of gold from the Bank of 
England. This importation represents the 
return of a part of the bank’s credit balances 
abroad. 

Mr. Deans was recently elected a member 
of the board of directors of the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, New York. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT LINKED WITH 
REAL ESTATE FIELD 


Realtors and subdividers joined with 
bankers recently in celebrating the opening 
of new and enlarged quarters of the trust 
department of the Union Bank of Chicago. 
About 5000 people attended the opening. 

“The old conception of a trust company’s 
services,” said George T. Preschern, vice- 
president in charge of the department, “is 
now a popular fallacy. 

“As a corporation trustee for realtors, 
its scope of usefulness has broadened, bring- 
ing the services of the trust company into 
the every day life of the average man and 
woman. Thus, the trust department helps 
realtors by reducing sales resistance, and 
protects the contract purchaser by assuring 
him that he will receive merchantable title 
to his lot when his contract has been fully 
performed. 

“It also relieves the subdivider of the 
details involved in collections, allowing him 
more time to devote to his selling organiza- 
tion. A subdivider can buy for a smaller 
initial payment where the title is trusteed 
and the acreage seller knows that all the 
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Fo Sits _Be see ont Rivet-Grip Prevents 
S'ROUT BANDITS |: News Items Like This 


IN GUN BATTLE About Your Bank 





The most vicious tools in the hands of the safe-blower 
are easiest to get. The acetylene torch and high explo- 
' sives, his most effective tools of penetration, can be found 
Cracksmen Wreck Bank within a few hundred yards of your bank. 
Vault; Flee in Auto But, with your vault protected by the Rivet-Grip Sys- 
Press eete Sercee PY tem, even these are not sufficient for him to effect an 
BELLEFONTAINE, 0., Sept. 18 entrance to your vault. The intricate network of steel 
.|—In a gun battle with armed -iti- thru the full thickness of the vault wall requires not only 
zens a group of bandits were driven the use of many tools of penetration, but constant, fre- 
n-|off after blowing open the v1 quent changes in their use. 
n{of the Miami Valley bank Even corners and door connections, inherent weak 
-| Quincy, west of here. spots known to all yeggmen, are as strong as the door 
. or wall itself There are no weak spots in a Rivet-Grip 
vault—you get balanced protection throughout. 
Federal Reserve tests at Sandy Hook proved Rivet- 
Grip the most effective practical method of vault rein- 














If you are building or remodel- 
ing your bank write for our 


handbook on modern methods forcement known. 


of bank vault reinforcement. Yet Rivet-Grip is economical for the smallest as well 
as the largest banks. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2741 Prospect Avenue - - - Cleveland, Ohio 

















collections on the contracts will be paid on 
his mortgage. 

“Owing to the extensive real estate de- 
velopments of its clients, the trust depart- 
ment of the Union Bank of Chicago has 
been forced to enlarge its quarters several 
times during the last few years, until now 
it occupies the entire second floor ef the 
Union Bank Building.” 


WAGNER LEAVES FIRST NATIONAL, 
ST. LOUIS 


Natt IT’. Wagner, vice-president and di- 
rector of the First National Company, the 
investment division of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, has resigned to become 
a partner in the firm of Eldredge & Co., 
New York, in charge of their St. Louis 
office. 

Mr. Wagner came to St. Louis immediate- 
ly upon his demobilization from the United 
States Army after the war, to take charge 
of the newly organized bond department of 
the Third National Bank. When it was 
consolidated with two other St. Louis banks 
as the First National Bank in St. Louis, he 


GEORGE T. PRESCHERN 
Vice-president Union Bank, Chicago, in charge 
of the trust department, which has recently 
moved into new and enlarged quarters 
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INDIVIDUALITY | 


cAsk us to show you how we put your bank’s 
individuality into your advertising 


It is something new—and desirable 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ALFRED K. FOREMAN 
Vice-president of the Foreman National Bank, 
Chicago, is being urged for vice-president of the 
Illinois Bankers Association. At the conven- 
tion a year ago, Mr. Foreman withdrew volun- 
tarily from consideration to make room for a 
banker from downstate. The election will be 
held at the June convention. 


remained as manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the consolidated institution. Later, 
when the Mortgage Trust Company became 
affiliated with the First National Bank, Mr. 
Wagner was elected vice-president and di- 
rector, and placed in charge of the munic- 
ipal bond department of the First National 
Company, which position he now leaves to 
go with Eldredge & Co. 


IOWA NATIONAL BANK’S GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Iowa National Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
October 26, by keeping open house all day. 
On Friday evening, October 23, the officers 
and directors gave a dinner to the employes 
at the golf and country club. Covers were 











BANK FOR SALE 


Old established Western 
State Bank and Trust 
Company for sale. Own- 
ers retiring from business. 
State Bank Examiner’s 
report for 1925 shows 
assets $700,183.01; undi- 
vided profits, $28,115.91. 
For report and details 
write H. M., c/o Bankers 
Magazine, P. O. Box 557, 
City Hall Station, New 
York. 














book tells you 
more than a 
dozen ad- Z 
vertisements — 


Send for it! 


It will take you ten minutes to read 
this book from cover to cover. But 
at the end of that time, you will know 
all the important points of the New 
Dalton “MULTIPLEX” Bank Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machine... . 


—why this machine accomplishes 25 to 80 
per cent. more work in a given time than 
the ordinary machine; 


—why this machine can check its own work; 


—why this machine makes mistakes prac- 
tically impossible. 


You will know all about these exclusive 
Dalton advantages. .. . 


—the scientifically arranged 10-key Dalton 
“touch method” keyboard that enables the 
operator to post ledger sheets and state- 
ments with “eyes on 
work — fingers on 
keys;” that elimi- 
nates eye-strain and 
mental fatigue. 


—overdrafts, including 
the date, printed in 


RED, thereby making it practically impos- 
sible to mistake them for credit balances. 


—visibility—how all work is directly before 
and within easy range of operator’s line of 
vision. 


—the position of the paper carriage which 
facilitates injection and removal of sheets. 


—the improved automatic carriage return 
that eliminates vibration and makes this 
Dalton extremely quiet in operation. 


This book is free. It will be mailed you 

immediately upon request. Or phone the 

nearby Dalton Sales Agent and have him 
explain to you, with- 
out obligation on 
your part, how the 
New Dalton “MUL- 
TIPLEX” Bank 
Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machine 
can serve you. 


Adding-Calculating . Bookkeeping . Statement and 
‘*Cash Register’? Machines 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in ALL the Principal Cities of the World 




















COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, FORMS 


LOCAL COLLECTIONS, FOREIGN COLLECTIONS, COLLECTION TRACER, 
RECALL OF ITEM, INDIRECT REMITTANCE 
WRITE FOR * SAMPLE SET C. D. F.” 


A. E. MARTELL CO., KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 























laid for 175. The guests were L. A. 
Andrew, state superintendent of banking; 
Frank Warner, secretary of the lowa Bank- 
ers Association; Jerome Sharp, manager of 
the Des Moines Clearing House Association; 
and William W. Maish, son of the first cash- 
ier of the bank. Greetings were extended 
by Homer A. Miller, president of the bank, 
and J. R. Capps, cashier. Dancing and 
cards followed the dinner. 

When the Iowa National Bank was organ- 
ized, in 1875, Des Moines was little more 
than a frontier town. The first published 
statement, December 31, 1875, showed de- 
posits of $110,144 and resources of $221,954. 
The most recent statement, September 28, 
1925, showed combined deposits of $24,581,- 
727, and resources of $27,559,833. 

In 1907, the Iowa National effected a 
merger with the Des Moines Savings. Bank. 
The Citizens National Bank was merged with 
the Iowa National in 1917. The combined 
institutions, the Iowa National Bank and 
the Des Moines Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, now occupy the first two floors 
of the former Citizens National office build- 
ing, which floors were remodeled in 1922. 
The banks now have approximately 35,000 
customers, served by more than a hundred 
officers and employes. 


UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND, OPENS 
TWELFTH OFFICE 


The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
held open’ house at its new office at Cedar 
and Lee roads on November 14, the date of 
opening of the twelfth branch of the 
Union Trust. Earl F. Grow is manager of 
the new office. 

Mr. Grow’s first banking job was with 
the Citizens Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, in 1907, as a messenger. He left, 
a few years later, to attend Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and returned, in 1915, after gradua- 
tion. Since then he has worked through 
almost all the departments of the bank, 
up to the position of assistant treasurer. 
He is well known in banking circles, and 
is a member of the board of governors of 


the Cleveland Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. 

H. W. Black of the main office commer- 
cial banking department of the Union Trust 
will be associated with Mr. Grow. 


GRISWOLD NATIONAL BANK, 
DETROIT, OPENED 


The Griswold National Bank, Detroit, 
Mich., was formally opened to the public on 
November 20. Over 15,000 visitors inspected 
the bank’s quarters on the opening day. 

The new bank is capitalized at $3,000,000. 
It was organized by a group of Detroit 
business leaders who felt that there was a 














A BILLBOARD IN 
EVERY HOME 


An Advertising Idea 


So unusual that you will wonder 
why someone hasn’t done it be- 
fore. You will buy this on sight. 


BECAUSE— 


It has 75% retention value 

It renders a real service 

It reduces mailing cost 50% 

It costs only a cent and a frac- 
tion per home per month. 


You will be thanked for sending it. 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY 
Philadelphia Bank Bldg., 
421 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILA., PA. 
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The Checking Account 
—the Check 


Every month 20,000,000 people are shown the great value 
of checking service. They are told about a new type 
bank check that is helping banks secure new business, 


VER 10,000 American banks have found 

two ways to help solve the unprofitable 
checking account. First, they are benefiting 
in their localities from the effect of a tre- 
mendous national advertising campaign. 
New depositors are being created. Old ac- 
counts are increasing in size and becoming 
several times more valuable. 

Second, they are turning the check from 
an expense into a business-building tool by 
a new type check, called Super-Safety. 

The tremendous value of Super-Safety 
bank checks protected against fraudulent 
alteration is pointed out in Bankers Supply 
Company advertising. ‘To know how valu- 
able a business-getting tool this proves to be, 
simply read the letters from banks who have 
featured this extra point of service. For 
instance, one bank opened 12,000 new ac- 
counts in 15 days. Others have received 
results equally amazing. 

So that banks may get the maximum bene- 
fit ;from this tremendous pregram, actual 
advertisements have been prepared which 
banks may now use in their own local papers. 
They are the work of some of the best known 
advertising brains in America. With them 
come various tested plans which have helped 
others build business. 


Let us send you information showing what 


they will accomplish for your bank. You 
will want to file this data for permanent 
reference. Write now. 


VPER-SAFEy This eagle de- 
S r sign identifies 
Super - Safety~ 
Checks— safest 
supplied by any 
bank. Look for 


SANK CHECK fi 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5951 So. State Street 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York CHICAGO Denver Dallas 
Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


Rochester 


need for greater banking facilities in De- 
troit, due to the city’s great expansion in 
population and wealth. 

Calvin H. Newman, president of the bank, 
comes to this position from the presidency 
of the Citizens National Bank, Emporia, 
Kan. He is descended from pioneering stock 
that came to Kansas in the days immediately 
following the Civil War. His father and 
grandfather were also in the banking busi- 
ness in Emporia. Mr. Newman is a close 
friend of William Allen White, the famous 
owner and editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
and contributing editor of Collier’s Weekly. 
Mr. White was among the out-of-town guests 
at the bank’s opening. 

Other officers of the bank are: vice-presi- 
dent, Charles A. Kanter; vice-president and 
cashier, C. A. Kinney; assistant cashier in 
charge of business extension, Mark B. Peck; 
assistant cashier, L. J. Coleman; assistant 
cashier and auditor, I. F. Acheson; manager 
bond department, E. John Heber; manager 
credit department, H. J. Miller; and man- 
ager foreign department, L. B. Mallory. 


© stein. micwauxee 
JOHN Le FEBER 


President Grand and Sixth National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., recently elected an honorary 
vice-president International Association 
of Milk Dealers 


LeFEBER HONORED 


John LeFeber, president of the Grand 


‘and Sixth National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
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“Who Is Your Chicago 
Correspondent?” 


“For many years we have worked with the 
Union Trust Company, one of Chicago’s oldest 
commercial banks. Its resourcefulness and the 
spirit of helpfulness it has shown in handling 


our requirements have been remarkable.” 


We invite bankers to become better acquainted with 
our specialized services to correspondent banks. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


COMPLETE-PRIVATE WIRE SERVICE~ DIRECT B/L AND COLLECTION FACILITIES 
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N interior view of the new modern home of the Bristol 

Trust Company, Bristol, Conn., showing the hand- 

some mural paintings which adorn the recess under the 
dome over the center of the main banking room. 


Designed —Built—Equipted 
by 
‘The Griswold Building Company, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Designing—Building—Equipping 
BANKS 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Ox time, our staff, 
our contacts 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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is one of the seven men to be honored with 
the office of honorary vice-president of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers. 
The seven men so honored were the founders 
of the association eighteen years ago. Mr. 
LeFeber is also president of the Gridley 
Dairy Company. 
& 


Western and Pacific 
States 


‘omprising North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mezico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and Alaska. 


~ 


CONVENTION DATE 
American Bankers Association—at [Laos 
Angeles, October 4-7, 1926. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


A very interesting feature of the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation, held at Omaha, on October 21-22, 





was the review of banking conditions in that 
state by Kirk Riggs, secretary of the State 
Banking Department. “Nebraska is over- 
banked, and complete stability will not be 
secured until the situation is relieved,” said 
Mr. Riggs. “This situation is giving us con- 
siderable worry. Many towns have two 
banks where there should be one. Competi- 
tion breeds bad business methods. From 
fear of weakening, each banker refuses to 
consolidate unless the other fellow is elim- 
inated. We must be able to abolish such 
conditions.” He made the following com- 
ments on the guaranty of deposits law: “The 
principal complaint against the guaranty law 
is that it penalizes good and efficiently man- 
aged banks. ‘The guaranty law is here to 
stay, and my idea is that the law be amended 
so that both state and national banks are 
included as beneficiaries of a fund to be 
made up of penalties levied on banks guilty 
of violation of laws or rulings. Given five 
years in which to grow and with bankers 
given this opportunity to acquire good banks 
and good habits, the fund will always be 
solvent. 

“In addition to the nearly one hundred 
banks closed since the deflation days, the 
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guaranty fund commission is operating 
thirty-five hopelessly insolvent banks, and 
we are doing our utmost to save fifteen or 
twenty more that are very likely to fail. In 
clearing up the others, we have collected, in 
stockholders’ assessments since January 1, 
a total of $885,450. I believe the situation 
can be cleared up in two years, and the 
state be out of the banking business en- 
tirely.” 

Van E. Peterson, secretary of the 
Guaranty Fund Commission, addressing the 
convention on “The Guaranty Fund,” took 
issue with this two year program. He be- 
lieves that insolvent banks should not be 
closed, but operated by the state through 
the commission until solvency is restored, or 
their assets liquidated. More could be ob- 
tained in this way for the fund, and heavy 
losses could be saved to the banks. 

J. W. McIntosh, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, also addressed the convention on “The 
National Banks.” 

At the close of the convention, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: president, I. R. Alter, vice- 
president First National Bank, Grand 


Island; chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, P. L. Hall, Jr., cashier First National 
Bank, Greenwood; treasurer, F. W. Thomas, 
vice-president First National Bank, Omaha; 
and secretary, William B. Hughes, manager 
of the Omaha Clearing House Association. 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


Officers and employes of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles joined in honoring 
John M. Elliott at a reception and enter- 
tainment on October 21, when Mr. Elliott 
completed his forty-fourth year of service 
with the bank. 

A native of South Carolina, and a stu- 
dent in the Georgia Military Institute at 
Marietta in 1861-62, he enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, and served through the 
war in the infantry and signal corps. 

After the war, he obtained employment 
in Georgia, as a shipping clerk. He was 
a receiving teller in the Central Railroad 


Jj. M. ELLIOTT 
Chairman of the board First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif., who recently celebrated 
the completion of his forty-fourth year of 
service with that institution 


Bank of Savannah from 1866 to 1869. He 
then came to California and entered the 
lumber business at Santa Cruz, later engag- 
ing in railroading. In 1871 he came to Los 
Angeles, and until 1874 was the bookkeeper 
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for Griffith and Lynch Lumber Yard. It 
was he who sold the first lumber for build- 
ing in “Indiana Colony,” now Pasadena. 
From 1874 to 1880, Mr. Elliott was secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles, County Bank. In 
1880 he organized the first fruit cannery in 
Los Angeles. 

He entered the First National Bank as a: 
bookkeeping expert in 1881. The following” 
year he was appointed an assistant cashier, 
and in 1885 advanced to cashier. In 1892, he 
was elected president, and served until 1917, 
when he became chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Elliott is also a director of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


FIRST SECURITIES, LOS ANGELES, 
APPOINTMENTS 


John E. Barber has been elected a vice- 
president of the First Securities Company, 
subsidiary of the First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. F. S. Baer was elected manager 
of the bond department of the company; 
C. F. Seidel, assistant manager of the buy- 
ing department; and R. H. Parsons, sales 
manager. 





DEPOSIT GUARANTY IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

The Depositors’ Guaranty Fund Commis- 
sion of South Dakota, which according to 
the law must reimburse every depositor, is 
in a very embarrassing position due to the 
fact that it has already a $30,000,000 deficit, 
and no apparent source of additional funds. 

The commissioners. have concluded that it 
will be impossible to build up the guaranty 
fund from the income. available under the 
law, to a point where any of the depositors 
of closed banks could realize a cent of their 
claims. The income will not provide a sum 
sufficient to pay more than a small fraction 
of the accruing interest each year. If pres- 
ent conditions continue, such funds as come 
into the fund will be paid out to depositors 
of the first few banks to close, to the 
detriment of depositors in later closing 
banks. Continued assessments against sol- 
vent banks to build up the fund cannot pro- 
vide a sufficient sum within 100 years. To 
continue assessments on existing state banks 
would be taking money for which no value 
could be given, and would weaken the 
assessed banks and their depositors. 

What to do, in such a situation, is a real 
problem. 





ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 
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Each and every Fur Garment we 
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Col. J. B. Chaffey, John Morris, George Harrison, Ed. Zahnle, Warren Clutterbuck, Bill 
Simmons, Carl Jones, and Don Mc Masters; members of the staff of the California 
Bank, Los Angeles, who attended training camps last summer 


OKLAHOMA BANKS’ BANDIT 


PRECAUTIONS 


Every year at about this time there are a 
series of bank robberies in Oklahoma, be- 
cause at this time of the year banks have 
heavy deposits from the completion of mar- 
keting the cotton crop, the selling of live 
stock, etc. This year one county at least will 
be prepared. The bankers of Logan County 
have arranged to have five deputy sheriffs 
stationed in each town where there is a bank, 
during this period. All employes of the 
banks will be armed with rifles and pistols 
purchased from the Government. The em- 
ployes will be given regular practice in shoot- 
ing, and a system for a general alarm in case 
of an attempted hold-up will be worked out. 
It looks as though would-be bandits will be 
accorded a warm reception. 


“NEBRASKA PLAN” OF BANKER- 
FARMER CO-OPERATION 


By P. H. Srewarr 


In every agricultural community in the 
United States there is a problem in the 
relationship and contact between the banker 
and the farmer. In too many cases each 
party feels that the other does not have 
quite the right attitude toward the business 


at hand. The result is a feeling of restraint 
or even resentment which reacts to the 
detriment of both. 

In Nebraska the Agricultural Committee 
of the Nebraska Bankers Association has 
originated and developed a plan whereby 
this situation can be improved. This is more 
than a paper plan. It goes farther than 
that; the plan has been put into operation 
and it works. Just recently a part of this 
program was carried out with enthusiastic 
success. But before we tell of that it may 
be well to outline briefly the “Nebraska 
Plan.” 

To begin with, there are three participat- 
ing parties—the farmers, the bankers, and 
the Agricultural College. The first step in 
this plan is that of the bank’s employing a 
competent trained man or special agent 
whose duties are to study and develop the 
best methods of farm management for the 
bank customers. This man must be well 
trained and well balanced, tactful, and com- 
petent to handle bank matters which are 
purely agricultural in nature. Several Ne- 
braska banks have such service men who are 
doing much to insure safe loans, secure new 
customers and develop the agricultural con- 
tact and business. 

The second phase of the Nebraska plan 
is that of holding a Bankers’ Short Course 
on agriculture at the State Agricultural 
College at least once a year. Recently such 
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a short course was held at Lincoln with an 
attendance of 219 bankers. Six of these 
bankers came from towns over 300 miles 
from Lincoln. It is not the idea of the short 
course to try to cram agricultural informa- 
tion into the banker so that he may return 
and tell his farmer customer how to farm. 
The object, rather, is to qualify the banker 
so he will know a real farmer when he sees 
one and be able to avoid contributing to the 
misfortunes that occur in a community 
through misguided and uninformed bankers 
and farmers undertaking operations with 
inadequate knowledge. It is essential that 
a banker in an agricultural community 
know enough of the basic principles of good 
farm management to recognize a sound farm 
project when a customer proposes it. Many 
times the farmer himself is uncertain as to 
the outcome of a deal and if the banker has 
no information they may both suffer severe 
financial losses. Most bankers, because of 
unpleasant personal experience during the 
last few years, recognize this truth. 

To be more concrete, what could be pre- 
sented in a_ short, two-day course that 
would be of value to bankers who attended? 
Perhaps this question can best be answered 
by a resumé of the recent Nebraska pro- 
gram, about which the bankers were very 
enthusiastic. This program began with a 
discussion on “How to Tell the Value of a 
Soil.” This then led into a discussion of 
Nebraska’s most important soil problems, 
which are the maintenance of organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen. A discussion of legumes 
and their management to build up the soil 
in these two important constituents was 
given. After this came an explanation of 
crop improvement methods and recommend- 
ed varieties and types. The relation between 
high soil fertility, good seed, high yield, and 
profit was pointed out. Another portion 
of the program dealt with hog management. 
Hogs bring in more dollars to Nebraska 
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farmers than any other one crop or product. 
It was pointed out that a banker makes a 
mistake in advising or financing a farmer 
to build a large central hog house as pig 
diseases soon become so prevalent in these 
that they cannot profitably be used. In- 
stead individual hog houses which can be 
moved from place to place were recom- 
mended. 

Likewise dairy and beef cattle feeding was 
discussed. It was pointed out that bankers 
who finance cattle feeders are much safer 
in making loans to buy and féed calves or 
yearlings than in financing the feeding of 
older steers. Other concrete points were 
discussed, all of which the average country 
banker has to deal with almost daily. A 
similar program could be worked out to fit 
local conditions in any state or locality. 

Apparently the bankers felt that the pro- 
gram was practical and of sufficient value 
to more than repay them for attending. 
Upon the suggestion of Dan V. Stephens, 
president of the Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont, who was largely responsible 
for the organization of this short course, 
they voted to divide the state into sections 
bankers from each section attending the 
Agricultural College for a day or two. 
Each banker will, at this time, take as his 
guests five customers of his bank, thus 
furthering the spread. of influence and 
making still more contacts. 

The fundamental idea back of this 
“Nebraska Plan” is that the Agricultural 
College has carefully studied farm organiza- 
tion and the individual farm problems and 
is in a position to give sound advice. Through 
the Agricultural Extension Service it is or- 
ganized to pass out this information. It is 
appreciated by the college people that due 
to his financial relationship, the country 
banker is in a position to do much toward 
agricultural progress in his contact with 
farmer customers. With the advice of the 
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Agricultural College many unwise practices 
and developments may be avoided to a great 
extent. The Agricultural College is in a 
position to know whether dairy or beef cattle 
should be fostered in a certain region, or 
whether it is advisable to increase crop 
production along certain lines. As a point 
of contact between farmer and college, the 
banker is in a strategic position. A sound 
program developed through the co-opera- 
tion of farmer, banker, and Agricultural 
College should help to stabilize and develop 
a permanent profitable agriculture. 


& 


Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 
Witt the crop as the most important 
factor, it is estimated that the income 
of the Canadian people for 1925 from 
agriculture, mines, fisheries, electric power 
and manufacturing, will total more than 
$5,500,000,000 and show an increase of about 
$300,000,000 as compared with 1924. The 
total figure has not been exceeded except 
during the abnormal period of inflation dur- 
ing and following the war. The increased 
buying power of the agricultural communi- 
ties, particularly in western Canada, is 


making itself more evident. Since the big 
crop was assured with market prices to 
provide a satisfactory margin above the cost 
of production and the carrying charges, 
there has been a greater demand for gen- 
eral merchandise. There is evidence of re- 
newed confidence in the situation in the 
West, where debts have been materially 
reduced during the last few years. This has 
meant an improved movement of goods to 
the consumer, although the tendency seems 
to be to restrict the volume of credit busi- 
ness in the West as compared with other 
parts of the country, where it is being in- 
creased by the wider adoption of instalment 
selling metheds. 

Manufacturing industries are now re- 
porting better markets for their products, 
although the buying has not been all that 
was reasonably hoped for. Many manu- 
facturing plants have increased their work- 
ing forces and, in some cases, operations 
are at capacity. Car loadings have largely 
exceeded those of the corresponding period 
of last year. The wholesale and retail 
trades are registering improvement and 
report collections coming in better. The 
agricultural implement business is noting a 
marked improvement, after some years of 
serious depression. The steel industry has 
benefited by rail orders from the railways. 
Some branches of the textile industry are 
active, while others report serious condi- 
tions as the result of British competition. 
There is little change in the lumber industry 
in eastern Canada but British Columbia 
mills report larger orders. 

The failure of either the Liberal or Con- 
servative parties to secure a working ma- 
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jority in the House of Commons, as the 
result of the October election, and with the 
prospect of the Liberal Government, with a 
smaller representation than the Conserv- 
atives, endeavoring to carry on with the aid 
of the Progressives has had an unsettling 
effect on business. The Conservatives, with 
the largest group in the House, may at any 
time create a situation requiring a new 
election. In the meantime, as the result of 


past experience, it is appreciated that the 
national business will be carried on under 
serious difficulties. The hope for a Con- 
servative victory on the policy of more 
stable tariff protection for industry was in- 
dicated by moderate buying of steel, textile 
and some other industrial stocks prior to 
the election and this continued next day, 
until it became evident that the Conservative 
group would not have a majority over all 
and that the Government proposed to con- 
tinue in office. However, the stock market 
generally has moved forward in a manner 
to indicate the outlook for better business in 
the future. 

Since the first of the year there has been 
a steady advance in the value of Canadian 
bank stocks. This would seem to reflect the 
prospect of improved business conditions 
throughout the country. However, there are 
other factors to be taken into consideration. 
A couple of years ago the confidence of in- 
vestors in the bank stocks was considerably 
disturbed because of the failure of the Home 
Bank and other developments. This con- 
fidence is now being restored. Then, there 
is evidence of appreciation of the relatively 
high returns which these stocks have been 
showing in relation to general investment 
yields. That the banks have been able 
to maintain their dividends under the un- 
satisfactory business conditions which have 
prevailed would seem to indicate that these 
dividends are reasonably assured, particular- 
ly with business improvement. That con- 
ditions have not in recent months been 
favorable, from the standpoint of business, 
for the banks is indicated by the fact that 
current loans are about $382,000,000 less than 
savings deposits, whereas in the period of 
expansion prior to the war they were as 
much as $280,000,000 greater than deposits. 
The deposits, of course, have shown a very 
great increase. Under these conditions the 
banks have, no doubt, been able to reduce 
their costs of doing business and they should 
be in a position to benefit in earnings as 
business improves. Bank mergers have also 
worked to the end of increasing efficiency 
and reducing administrative and other over- 
head charges. The following summary in- 
dicates the range of bank stock prices during 
the present year: 


First of 

year High Low Present 
Commerce .... soelne 222 194% 227% 
Canadian National ....150 152% 148 153% 
Dominion ......... ce 213 189 215% 
Fe 200 184 208 
SS PE neaer a 245 271 240 263% 
Nova Scotia ................265 284 262 28 
Royal ....... a 227% 251 
Standard . opie 171 94 170 192 


Toronto . 196% 217% 192% 215 
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(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) 


Play GOLF in Charming BERMUDA— 
Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


BERMUD 


Sailings Twice Weekly From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


via Palatial Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers 


S.S.“FORT VICTORIA” and S.S.“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


No Passports—Modern Hotels 
All Outdoor —— Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Racing, 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda 


Especially attractive, located in the historic, picturesque and quaint part of Bermuda. 
Excellent cuisine and service. Magnificent tiled, heated and covered swimming pool. 


West Indies Cruises 


Delightful cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea. 
For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 





Onlv 2 Days from New York 


Riding, Driving, etc. 


























Mineral production in Canada has been 
showing steady growth. This refers to gold 
and silver and other metals. The lead output 
for the first half of the current year reached 
a value second only to gold. The production 
for the six months was over 128,000,000 
pounds compared with 79,000,000 pounds for 
the first half of 1924. Zine production for 
the first half of 1925 was more than 55,000.- 
000 pounds compared with 28,000,000 pounds 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 

Figures for construction activities in 
Canada for the first ten months of the year 
showed a total of $238,000,000, compared 
with $222,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1924 an increase of 7 per cent. For 
the year ending September 30, exports of 
pulp and paper from Canada were valued 
at $148,000,000, an increase of nearly $9,- 
(000,000 over the previous twelve months. 

The lifting of the restrictions to permit 
of the flotation of foreign bond issues in 
London is not likely to be followed by a 
major development so far as financing of 
Canadian projects is concerned. There ap- 
pears to be plenty of money available in 
Canada to finance new undertakings assured 
of success, and during the last two 
years not only have Canadian issues floated 


in the United States been coming back to 
Canadian holders but the latter have ab- 
sorbed in addition, American securities to 
the extent of many millions. Besides the 
price level in the London market is not at- 
tractive, although some securities of new 
issues for projects in which British capital 
is already interested may go there. 

Mergers of wholesale and retail establish- 
ments in the wake of the chain store move- 
ment are being followed by amalgamations 
of milling, bakery and dairy companies. This 
movement is in line with that which has been 
taking place for some time in the United 
States and has for its purpose more efficient 
operation and the reduction of overhead 
costs. In the pulp and paper industry mer- 
gers of newsprint makers are taking place. 
The newsprint price for 1926 has been 
lowered, and in the face of this situation 
new plants to be completed in the next 
year and others projected promise to more 
than double the daily output of the Cana- 
dian mills. 

The Canadian flour milling industry is 
charging freight rate discrimination which, 
as the result of the milling-in-transit rate, 
puts the American flour mills in a more 
favorable position than those in Canada. As 
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Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1925. 

State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 71 Murray street, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 71 Murray street, New York; man- 
aging editor, E. H. Youngman, 71 Murray 
street, New York; business manager, J. R. 
Duffield, 71 Murray street, New York. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 71 Murray street, New York; 
Warren Publications, Inc., 71 Murray street, 
New York (W. C. Warren holds 99 per cent. of 
stock); W. C. Warren, 71 Murray street, 
New York; W. H. Butt, 71 Murray street, New 
York; E. H. Youngman, 71 Murray street, New 
York; J. R. Duffield, 71 Murray street, New 
York; K. F. Warren, 71 Murray street, New 
York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the sail two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any Interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the malls or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown ahove is (This information 
is required from daily publications only). 

J. R. DUFFIELD. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 28th day of Sept., 1925 

ALEXANDER PUGLISI, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires March 
30, 1926. 


the result of this situation it is declared 
that the output of flour in Buffalo from 
Canadian wheat has expanded very rapidly. 
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Canadian mills declare that they will be 
forced to move to the United States if this 
situation is not rectified. An appeal is being 
made to the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 


MAY HAVE GOLD COINAGE 


As a result of the decision of the North- 
ern Ontario gold mines to have their output 
turned into gold coins at the Ottawa mint 
which they will then deposit with the banks, 
Canada may ultimately develop a circulation 
of gold coinage instead of paper. 

Ontario Mining Association has been 
working for some time on a plan that would 
allow for the sale of the bullion produced to 
provide a return in Canadian funds. The 
mint at Ottawa would not purchase the gold 
so the mines have worked out a scheme 
whereby the mint will refine the gold, extract 
the silver, turn the gold into coins which 
they will turn over to the mines’ representa- 
tives and sell the silver for the mines. 


BANK CLEARINGS AND DEBITS 


Bank debits at the clearing house centers 
of Canada as reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, were in September 
$2,195,900,000 as compared with $2,090,200,- 
000 in the preceding month. This is an in- 
crease of $105,800,000, or 5 per cent., over 
August, but if allowance were made for 
seasonal tendencies, according to the experi- 
ence with bank clearings in the last ten 
years, the increase would be reduced to 
about 3 per cent. As compared with Sep- 
tember, 1924, the bank debits were nearly 
maintained, the difference in the totals being 
less than two-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The clearings in September were $1,322,- 
400,000 as compared with $1,248,100,000 in 
August last and $1,363,700,000 in September, 
1924, representing an increase of nearly 7 
per cent. and a decline of 2 per cent. re- 
spectively, for the two comparisons. 


BANK OF MONTREAL STATEMENT 


The statement of the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada, as of October 31, 1925, shows total 
resources of $755,147,876, deposits of $626,- 
862,748, loans and advances of $407,010,419, 
paid-up capital of $29,916,700, and reserve, 
surplus and undivided profits of $32,021,850. 
Profits for the year ended October 31, 1925, 
after deducting charges of management and 
making full provision for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, amounted to $4,604,962. 


























W. F. FOREPAUGH 
President Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


Safe Co., comes from St. Paul, Minn., where the early part 

of his life was spent. After a year’s study in Dresden, 
Germany, he entered Phillips Exeter Academy, graduating after 
a course of four years. He then entered the service of the Union 
Bank of St. Paul, resigning at the end of two years to enter the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, from which school 
he graduated. He then settled in New York and joined the 
reportorial staff of the “New York Evening Sun.’’ Two years 
later he resigned to enter the oil business with J. F. Havemeyer, 
under the firm name of J. F. Havemeyer & Co. At the end of 
about three years, Mr. Forepaugh accepted an opportunity in the 
bond and brokerage business in Wall Street, being affiliated with 
Flower & Co. In February 1911, he was called upon to 
investigate the affairs and condition of the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co. The history of this company from its inception 
in 1892, when the four oldest and leading safe and vault 
manufacturing companies were consolidated, had been one 
of many vicissitudes, including a receivership and two reorraniza- 
tions. After a long and thorough examination of the condition 
of the company, Mr. Forepaugh made his report to the board of 
directors, with the result that an immediate change in the 
executive management was decided upon. Mr. Forepaugh was 
elected president and assumed the duties of this office on July 
1, 1911. 

The company at that time was in an almost complete state 
of disorganization and on the verge of bankruptcy. Since 
Mr. Forepaugh took charge, the history of the company has 
been one of steady progress and remarkable development 
until today, with the famous old names, Herring, Hall and 
Marvin fully restored to their former world wide prominence, 
the company stands in the forefront of the safe and vault 
industry of this country. The factory, located in Hamilton, 
Ohio, is modern and up to date in every department. The 
company maintains five direct branches and has over two hundred 
agents located in all of the principal cities of the United States. 
It is also represented in practically every country of the world. 


W F. FOREPAUGH, president of the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
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The new building of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., designed and constructed under the supervision 
of Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect and engineer, N. Y. 








The New Home of the Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


INANCIERS everywhere manifest 
Pees in the new home of the 

Liberty Bank, for it is an answer to 
many problems of administration in bank- 
ing, as well as those pertaining to the real 
estate investment. 

The tallest structure in the city, whose 
skyline it dominates, the new quarters of the 
Liberty houses not only the bank itself but 
scores of important enterprises as well. Its 
site, 232 feet in Court street and 61 feet 
each in Main and Pearl streets, is in the 
heart of the business section of the city and, 
therefore, very valuable. To enable it to 
utilize so large a foothold economically, the 
bank erected a modern skyscraper twenty- 
three stories High, thus.reducing its own 
overhead, as income is being derived by the 
renting of the upper stories. It is, therefore, 
enabled to conduct its business with e¢on- 
omy and at the same time to provide a 
splendid building which is an important 
community asset. Close to the civic center 
and to McKinley Park, the structure 
responds in design and beauty to its set- 
tings and at the.same time is an impressive 
monument to ‘the dignity and importance of 
atge municipality. 

al symbol, too, is this great 

can be seen far across into 
Canada. The" increasing commercial rela- 
tions between this country and the Dominion 
bring many (Canadian customers to the 
Buffalo banks. and so much so to the 
Liberty Bank that it.has a special depart- 
ment devoted Serving: them. 

The distinctively American type of the 
institution is shown by the twin towers of 
security, each one of which is surmounted 
by a Statue of Liberty. The electric torches 
which they bear serve at night as beacons 
to mariners on Lake Erie and also flash 
their fires many square miles of 
territory. 

For the large city where real estate is 
valuable, and becoming more and more so, 
bank structures of the type of the Liberty 
Bank seem especially desirable. The acumen 
and enterprise of the president of the in- 
stitution, John A. Kloepfer, and his asso- 
ciates, is being highly praised. This $4,000,- 
000 structure has already well justified the 
initiative and daring which brought it into 
being. 

The time assigned for the erection of this 
building and its delivery into the hands of 


finance in th 
¢ 
An interna 
structure, w 


over 


the bank, was 365 days, without reference 
to the equipment. Alfred C. Bossom, of 
New York, the architect, as soon as the 
plans were ready, organized an efficient pro- 
gram which resulted in the building itself, 
including the highly specialized equipment, 
being ready in 333 working days, or thirty- 
two working days ahead of schedule. This 
means that the new quarters were actually 
opened a month and a half ahead of time. 
There were many technical reasons for this 
record time, accomplished by the architect 
and the general contractors, John Gill & 
Sons, of Cleveland, which are being dis- 
cussed in the architectural press, the main 
factor being a new method of checking up 
and verifying shop drawings. 

The base of the structure is of pink 
Milford granite, and up to the fourth floor 
the outer walls are of Bedford Indiana lime- 
stone, the balance being of brick with mellow 
toned terra cotta and marble work of 
Carthage stone. ; 

In architectural. style the building is 
Adam, so modified that it has a decidedly 
American character—which is accentuated 
by the pyramids capping the towers, which 
are pure Mayan in feeling—and represent 
the oldest type of architecture on the con- 
tinent. 

Because of the difference in grade between 
the front and rear of the building, an in- 
teresting arrangement of the space was made 
possible. On Main street, the front, is the 
main entrance to the building, flanked on 
both sides by stores. The elevator hall ex- 
tends halfway back, at the end of which is 
the actual entrance to the banking room. 
This is on the Main street level, and is ap- 
proached on the Court street side by a short 
wide stairway. Beneath the banking room 
are more stores with entrances on Court and 
Pearl streets. 

The bank itself occupies practically four 
floors. Because of the considerable variations 
in grade from one end of the structure to 
the other, what is a basement on one end 
of the building becomes a ground floor on 
the other. In this basement the bank has 
vaults totalling nearly 2000 square feet, 
which is one of the largest spaces of the 
kind in the United States. The vault struc- 
ture is separated by numerous steel beams, 
which are practically bridge spans and be- 
neath it is a commodious cellar. Surround- 
ing the vault is a thick outer shell of rein- 
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JOHN A. KLOEPFER 
President Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Me KLOEPFER was born in Hamburg, N. Y., on January 
16, 1873. Banking has always been his business. His 
first job, in 1892, was with the Bank of Hamburg, Hamburg, 
N. Y., as a clerk. He steadily worked his way up to assistant 
cashier in 1898, and vice-president in 1904. He left the Bank 
of Hamburg, in 1910, to enter a bigger field as president of the 
Union Stock Yards Bank of Buffalo. In 1919 he was elected to 
his present position as president of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 
Mr. Kloepfer has always been active in the work of the New 
York State Bankers Association and the American Bankers 
Association, having served as treasurer and president of the 
former, and on the executive council of the latter. At the 
present time, he is president of the Buffalo Clearing House 
Association and chairman of the board of the Buffalo branch 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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forced concrete, through which run many 
electrical wires, making it acutely sensitive 
to even the slightest effort to tamper with it. 
The impact would send an electrical alarm 
throughout the entire building and to police 
headquarters. The vault is entered through 
a round door 96 inches in diameter and 20 
inches in thickness, weighing many tons. 
This construction is from the works of the 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 

In the basement, also are conference 
rooms and several special cages for tellers. 
This arrangement was intended to facilitate 
the exchange of Canadian money and for the 
transaction of numerous details of inter- 
national business. Near the vault are six- 
teen coupon booths for the use of the pa- 
trons of the safety deposit vault. The base- 
ment is readily reached from main banking 
floor by a large central staircase which 
can be used by general customers and by 
those who have been to the safe deposit 
department. 

In the main banking room is a floor 
of Travertine and its walls, screens and 
counters are of soft-toned Tavernelle. 
The ceiling is coffered in an elaborate 
Italian style. Around the banking space 
on all.sides are windows 16 feet in 
height and 8 feet in width so that light may 
come from all directions into this space, 
with an entire absence of glare. There is 
also a free passage of air from the base- 
ment ventilation plant through which the 
air is taken from the street level where it 
is filtered and washed and then heated or 
cooled as the season demands. Unusually 
large in its dimensions is the banking space 
for the accommodation of the public—100 
feet in length and 26 feet in width. It may 
be reached from Main street and also from 
Court. This enclosure is provided with 
ornate check desks and with every facility 
for the transaction of business. 

Near the lobby of the Main street en- 
trance is a commodious library especially 
designed for consultation by the clients; 
also the president’s room, which opens out 
into a reception room where his secretary 
is stationed. 

Twenty-six cages or departments are 
situated in the main banking room for the 
paying and receiving tellers and those in 
charge of discount, interest and other 
activities of the bank. Back of the cages is 
a specie lift communicating with the vaults 
below. 

The directors’ room on the mezzanine is 
27 feet square and most tastefully finished. 
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Most of the clerical force of the bank 
occupies the floor above. The bookkeepers’ 
division is a sound-proof room all to itself, 
while the auditors’ department has similar 
accommodations. A fireproof vault 13 feet 
by 22 feet has been placed on this floor 
for the care of books and records, and ad- 
joining it is a printing department. Al- 
though one would suppose that all these 
activities would have a noticeable hum of 
toil, they are practically silent, for all the 
walls are g@jinsulated that scarcely an echo 
can be he 

For some years, the Liberty Bank, as is 
well known, has been deeply interested in 
the welfare of employes. Accordingly every 
effort has been made to provide comforts 
and conveniences for them on the third floor. 
There is a lounge for the women employes, 
21 feet by 27 feet and adjoining it a com- 
modious locker space for fifty persons. Sim- 
ilar arrangements are made for the men, 
who have a_ well-appointed lounge and 
seventy-five lockers. In fact, both of these 
quarters for the clerical force have been 
arranged to give the utmost opportunity 
for rest and comfort. They are, indeed, 
very much like a modern club or hotel. 
Shower baths and all sorts of lavatory con- 
veniences are provided. 

The offices in the building are reached by 
a battery of elevators of the latest type, 
equipped with safety devices. Each office 
door is within easy reach of an elevator, 
and the interior arrangement of the big 
structure is such that there are no dark 
corners and no dead centers in the ventila- 
tion. All the public facilities of the 
building are in reality for the exclusive use 
of tenants, as the bank has its own private 
elevators and other equipment. Those who 
go to the Liberty Bank for the transaction 
of business, therefore, will find it very easy 
to reach all departments of the bank or to 
call on the tenants. 

The Liberty Bank, founded in 1884, has 
had a career of steady progress. For four 
decades it has been an important factor in 
the City of Buffalo and in the surrounding 
territory. It does a general banking busi- 
ness and also has trust powers. Its capital 
is $2,500,000, and its resources are nearly 
$70,000,000. 

The chairman of the board is Oliver 
Cabana, Jr.; the president, John A. 
Kloepfer; and the vice-presidents, H. C. 
Zeller, G. G. Kleindinst, C. C. Theobald, J. 
G. Lang, George J. Kloepfer, J. M. Kinney 
and M. G. Perlstein. 
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Entrance hall of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., looking from the doorway toward the bank 
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Entrance hall of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., as seen when looking from the bank toward the entrance 
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The entrance to the directors’ room in the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The marine or “‘shipping’”’ department of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The president's office in the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The directors’ room of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The safe deposit vaults of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., furnished and installed by 
the Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 





Entrance to the State Street Trust Company, Boston. The flagstone marked in the foreground was 
presented to the bank by a former mayor of Boston, England, having been taken from the old 
guildhall there in which Elder Brewster and the Pilgrims were imprisoned and tried 


Unique New Banking House of the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston 


r I AYPICAL Old Boston, to the last de- 
gree, are the new building and banking 
rooms of the State Street Trust Com- 

pany, and typical, too, of the atmosphere 
surrounding that conservative but highly 
successful banking institution. Occupying 
a prominent site at the corner of State and 
Congress streets, in the financial heart of 
Old Boston, the new building, planned by 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, architects, main- 
tains its character, from the signboard on 
the corner of the building (depicting the 
seal of the company—the old State House) 
and the ship lanterns on either side of the 
main entrance on Congress street down to 
the smallest detail of the interior of the 
banking floor. 

The interior of the banking rooms, de- 
signed by Richardson, Barrot & Richard- 
son, architects, is a replica of the old count- 
ing rooms of the Boston merchants during 
the first part of the eighteenth century, 
arranged on a much larger scale and with 


the addition of the most up-to-date banking 
facilities. 

To accomplish this result it was found ad- 
visable to select, instead of the usual marble 
counters, Pilgrim granite from Hingham, 
the only known place in the world where 
this particular stone can be found. Its out- 
standing feature is an almost perfect series 
of parallel joints. The floor of the public 
space is made of flag-stones of the same 
material which is also an innovation. The 
granite of Boston’s older buildings came 
from the vicinity of this quarry. 

It was decided that the grille work most 
in keeping with this counter should be of 
hand forged wrought iron, the design be- 
ing early Colonial. A simple style of pan- 
eling of pine and English oak covers 
part of the ceiling and walls, the pillars 
being of fluted wood, also copies of those 
in use of older days. Even the broad 
mullions of the windows are carefully copied 
from the early ones. Set in the floor op- 
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The main banking room of the State Street Trust Company, Boston, equipped with old tavern furniture, 


tavern lanterns, and old whale oil lamps on the depositors’ tables. 


The big lantern which shows 


prominently at the top of the picture is similar to the one outside Boston Tavern at the 
time of Paul Revere 


posite the main entrance is a compass cast 
in brass and iron with a 22 foot arrow 
pointing to north and south marks cut in the 
granite shelves of the counters. 

Within the entrance is a treasured relic 
from Boston, England—a flagstone from the 
floor of the guildhall of that ancient bor- 
ough—presented to the company by one 
of Boston, England’s former mayors. It 
was in this old guildhall that Elder Brewster 
and others of the Pilgrims were imprisoned 
and tried before coming to New England. 

Another original feature on the main 
floor is the private room of President Allan 
Forbes, which is a copy of a very old State 
street business office of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, included in which 
is a large brick and granite fireplace, earlier 
than those supported by wooden beams, 
copied from an early Connecticut house, 
also of the seventeenth century. The fire- 
back is known as the Governor Dudley fire- 
back and is one of three known to be in 
existence. It was taken from an old house 
in Marshfield and shows a sarcastic effigy 
of the governor surrounded by guns to pro- 
tect him from the angry populace. 


It will be noted that the fireplace has 
two sets of andirons in accordance with the 
custom of early days of being able to have 
more than one fire at a time to cook on. 
Everything in this room is actually old and 
was selected with great care. The wood- 
work came from an early farm house in 
southern New Hampshire in the Connecticut 
Valley and. the old beams in the ceiling have 
for years seen service in Massachusetts Hall, 
the oldest of the Harvard College build- 
ings, dating back to 1720. 

Other features of the room include an 
early American refectory table for a desk; 
antique chairs, one of which, a transitional 
Carver-Brewster, came from the tap room 
of the Wayside Inn; another, an old slat- 
back Connecticut chair; an oval maple tav- 
ern table with a top of a single piece of 
wood 27 inches broad, carrying an early 
American bible box with ball feet; old- 
fashioned fire buckets for waste baskets; a 
very rare old English clock of the period; 
old settles; a churn for an umbrella stand; 
old-fashioned pewter ink wells; a door check 
showing the facade of the old State House; 
and a sea chest with a whaling scene on the 
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The seventeenth century fireplace, one of the interesting features of the president’s office at the State 


Street Trust Company, Boston. 
more than one fire to cook on. 


Note the two sets of andirons, used in the early days to have 
The Governor Dudley fireback is one of the three still 


in existence 


cover, used as a wood box to supply fuel 
for the fireplace. 

The lights on the walls are arranged in 
lanterns hung on wooden pegs, as_ in 
olden days. On the two window shades 
are views of State street, one showing the 
old State House and the other the Merchants 
Exchange, formerly on the present site of 
the bank. It was here that the merchants, 
shippers and captains used to congregate 
to transact business with China, India, 
Russia, the West Indies and other parts 
of the world and talk over the affairs of 
the day which at that time had to do chiefly 
with ships and their record runs, the latest 
arrivals in port and the price of foreign 
commodities. 

Other features of the banking floor are 
the lanterns on the ceiling, the square one 
heing like the early one which hung out- 
side the old Boston Tavern at the time of 
Paul Revere. The octagonal ones are copied 
from the old wooden lanterns of the same 
period. he tables and chairs are imitations 
of old tavern furniture and the radiator 
covers under the mezzanine resemble the 
fronts of moulded oaken chests of the seven- 
teenth century. The lamps on the deposi- 


tors’ tables are old whale-oil lamps and 
copies of this early type of illuminating de- 
vice, now fitted for electricity, of course. 
The brass candlesticks on the officers’ desks 
are real antiques. The pewter inkwells in 
use come from old English counting houses 
and are originals. 

A doorway opening into the Exchange 
building is an original from an old house 
in Hatfield, near Deerfield, built probably 
between the years 1735 and 1750, one of 
the three of this kind in existence. 

The clock in the public space came from 
Ipswich, England, and was made by the 
well-known clock maker of that town, Moore, 
who built the clock sent over from the 
English Ipswich to the First Church in the 
Massachusetts Ipswich. It was chosen on 
account of its resemblance to the exquisite 
clock on the gallery of the old North Church 
on Salem street. 

The State Street Trust Company has af- 
ways taken a great interest in the shipping 
of early and recent days and believing in 
the interest every person has in things per- 
taining to the sea, there have been repro~ 
duced on the lamp shades thirty of the most 
important ships of Massachusetts seaports. 
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These vessels have been selected with a 
great deal of care, and their histories have 
been inscribed on the ends of the shades to- 
gether with some well known chanties. 

The trust department is down-stairs, 
where there is a collection of prints of the 
Borough of Boston, England, exhibited pub- 
licly for the first time. 

The company has taken over the State 
Street Safe Deposit Vaults in the basement 
of the Exchange Building and has removed 
its customers’ boxes to this vault, which has 
been modernized. New coupon rooms have 
been added, among the most commodious 
and airiest of any in Boston. 

The new building is entirely for the use 
of the bank, floors being reserved for 
the transfer department, check tellers and 
bookkeepers. The directors’ room is on the 
top floor, a copy of an old room. On the 
walls are the pictures of the seven men who 
had the most to do with the founding of 
the company in 1891. The banking floor and 
transfer department extend into the ad- 
joining Exchange building, which gives a 
large amount of space for the transaction 
of business. 

Coincident with the opening of the new 
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building, the company announced the merger 
with it of the National Union Bank, char- 
tered in 1792 and for many years a near 
neighbor of the State Street Trust Company. 

This unique building plan of the State 
Street Trust Company has proved highly 
successful and the new banking rooms have 
attracted attention and favorable comment 
from all parts of the country. But while 
the banking house and its furnishings savor 
so strongly of the past, there is nothing old- 
fashioned in the facilities and service of the 
company. It has the complete equipment 
of the modern trust company, with trust, 
transfer, collection, foreign exchange, sav- 
ings, and safe deposit departments, in ad- 
dition to the general banking department. 

The company’s statement of October 1, 
1925, shows capital, surplus and profits of 
$4,737,255, deposits of $59,642,162, and total 
resources of $68,165,099, in addition to trust 
department assets of $26,590,522. 

Growth in deposits since 1921 has been 
as follows: 
$31,399,389 
35,469,569 
35,861,188 


42,684,698 
59,642,162 


October 1, 1921 
October 1, 1922 
October 1, 1923 
October 1, 1924 
October 1, 1925 

















Bonds Advanced, Stocks Declined in November 


OND prices between October 31 and 
November 30 registered an increase of 

.07, according to the New York Trust Com- 
pany’s index of security prices, covering 
sixty-six bonds and 113 stocks. With the ex- 
«eption of foreign government and city bonds 
which showed a decline of 1.34 points and 
‘public utility bonds, which remained station- 
‘ary, all other classes showed a slight in- 
crease, the most marked being telephone and 
telegraph bonds which increased .72 points 
Compared with December 311, 1924, 


average bond prices on November 30, 1925, 
showed a gain of 2.02 points. 

Prices of stocks on November 30 averaged 
1.34 points below those of October 31. All 
classes declined with the exception of rail- 
road, iron and steel, sugar, tobacco, and 
New York bank and trust companies. Iron 
and steel and New York bank and trust 
companies made gains of 2.51 and 3.50 points 
respectively. 

The average price for all stocks covered 
by the index on November 30 stood at 22.02 
points above prices on December 31, 1924. 
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Lobby of the main office of the Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Sixty Years of the Planters National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


the Planters National Bank of Rich- 
granted its 
charter. Its organizers, with S. C. Robinson 
as president, imbued with the earnest desire 
to assist in the great work of re-establishing 
the financial prestige of Richmond and the 


Site years ago, on December 8, 1865, 


mond, Virginia, was 


South and of regaining lost commerce, 
dedicated it to the work of reconstruction 
which confronted the South at that time. 
They were men of vision and that their 
faith in Richmond’s future has been vin- 
dicated the history of the bank attests. 
The bank’s growth shows nothing spec- 
tacular. There has been no absorption of 
other banks or mergers, but just the steady, 
consistent irfcreasing of resources indicative 
of sound, conservative and yet progressive 
banking. At the time of organization, cap- 
ital was $200,000. which shortly afterwards 
was increased to $300,000. In 1917, it was 
increased to $600,000, and in 1920 to $1,- 
000,000, this increasing of capital being 
largely due to stock dividends paid out of 
earnings. By 1907, surplus and undivided 


profits totalled $1,000,000; by 1917 $1,400,- 
000; and now they stand at $2,200,000, with 
resources well over $20,000,000. 

Since the early eighties the Planters has 
been closely identified with the tobacco in- 
dustry, hence its trademark—a tobacco leaf. 
This is due to the fact that the late James 
B. Pace, then president and one of the lead- 
ing tobacco manufacturers at that time, en- 
couraged planters, dealers, and manufac- 
turers of tobacco to use the facilities of the 
bank, and his forward-looking policy. -met 
with marked success. ‘This does not mean, 
however, that the bank confines its. transac- 
tions solely to the tobacco industry, for such 
is far from being the case. On its. ledgers 
are the names of many and varied: indus- 
tries. Ray! 
The bank’s steadily growing business’ has 
necessitated three enlargements, the last, five 
years ago when the entire building was re- 
modeled. It is now modern in every respect, 
and fully equipped to handle business en- 
trusted to its care expeditiously and ef- 
ficiently. In line with its endeavors to 
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t+) FOSTER STUDIO, RICHMOND, VA 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
Chairman of the board 


always anticipate the needs of its patrons, 
late in 1922 an office in the city’s shopping 
district. was opened and is proving a great 
convenience as evidenced by the growing 
patronage afforded it. 


HENRY S. HOTCHKISS 
Vice-president 
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t+) FOSTER STUDIO, RICHMOND, VA 
W. MEADE ADDISON 
President 


Throughout its long and successful career, 
the Planters has taken an active part in all 
matters in connection with the betterment 
and progress of the community it serves, and 
its facilities and counsel have been and are 


© roster studio, ricHmono, va 
WARREN M. GODDARD 
Vice-president and cashier 
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J. R. McALLISTER 
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J. WM. HARDT 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
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Assistant Cashier 
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RGANIZED in_ 1900, 
the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 

attained a remarkable growth 
through service to the banking 
and business interests of the 
United States. 


Today, with ample resources 
and increased facilities gained 
through nation-wide and for- 
eign connections, this bank is 
prepared to give, in even 
larger degree, the same ef- 
ficient and courteous service 
as in the past. 


Foreign banking in all its 
branches is transacted. Trav- 
elers’ Letters of Credit are 
issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital 


Surplus and Profits 
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New York Federal Reserve 
Bank 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Vault Entrances 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and 
installed in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank six () YORK Revoluble Vault 
Entrances, each 10 feet in thickness, the 
climax of mechanical genius and ingenuity. 


In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve 
Banks in the following cities : 
























Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 







YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Clearing House Associations, and many 
of the leading Banks throughout the country. 


Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE and LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 
New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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at the command of banks, business organiza- 
tions, and individuals. 

The bank’s policy in: regard to its em- 
ployes is very liberal. It was among the 
first to furnish luncheon at the bank (being 
now equipped on the third floor with a 
modern kitchen and dining rooms) ; it grants 
an annual bonus, and affords protection 
under the group life insurance plan. 

It is interesting to note that, to date, 
nine presidents have guided the destinies of 
the old Planters: 

S. C. Robinson, 1865-1868; W. A. Macfar- 
lane, 1868-1870; John B. Davis, 1870-1882; 
Charles E. Whitlock, 1882-1883; James B. 
Pace, 1883-1895; J. J. Montague, 1895-1896; 
James N. Boyd, 1896-1915; Richard H. 
Smith (now chairman of board), 1915-1920; 
and W. Meade Addison, 1920—. 

The directors of the Planters National at 
this time are men outstanding in the com- 
munity, successful in their own lines of en- 
deavor and amply qualified to direct the 
affairs of the institution. The officers are 
capable, well versed in financial matters, 
and close students of business conditions. 


The directors’ room in the Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va., finished in 
Old English oak, Jacobean period 
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WILSON M. BROWN 
Vice-president and trust officer 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault at the main office of the Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
furnished and installed by the Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, O. 


The directors are: 

Henry W. Anderson, John W. Boyd, E. 
Mulford Crutchfield, John S. Eggleston, 
John B. Parrish, Leslie H. Reed, Frank L. 
Schofield, W. H. Sitterding, Walker D. 
Stuart, Jacquelin P. Taylor, and A. D. 
Williams. The officers are: Richard H. 
Smith, chairman of the board; W. Meade 
Addison, president; J. J. Montague, vice- 


president; Warren M. Goddard,  vice- 
president and cashier; Henry S. Hotchkiss, 
vice-president; Wilson M. Brown, vice- 
president and trust officer; D. V. Morton, 
assistant cashier; W. W. Neale, assistant 
cashier; R. G. Andrews, assistant cashier; 
W. Edwin Miller, assistant cashier; Paul 
Mayo, assistant cashier; and John H. 
Harton, auditor. 
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Lobby of the Broad Street office of the Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 



































The new type of tellers’ counter originated by John Poole, president Federal-American National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and worked out by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect, New York, 
shown at right in comparison with the usual type of teller’s wicket at left 


New Bank Counter Proof Against 
Hold-ups 


I J etice men will find it a hard 
matter to prevail against the new 


type of counter for banks. It is 
without wickets or grilles, and yet it is held 
to be more effective than the barred and 
netted screens now in use. 

This counter, faced with wood or marble, 
has two levels. The first level, 3 feet and 
6 inches above the floor, is a ledge 81% 
inches wide, which is used by customers for 
counting and writing. Over the glass sur- 
face of the second level, a few inches higher, 
the money is passed. On this level, also, is 
a slight rail consisting of three metal rods, 
four inches apart, supported by ornate 
stanchions. 

Under the top on the inside of the counter 
is a recess lighted by electric lamps having 
powerful reflectors, in which recess the teller 
can keep papers amd such specie as he de- 
sires. The bulk of the funds in his charge 
is in a counter drawer in front of him. 

Before it was installed, this new device 
was demonstrated, by various tests, to be an 
entirely practical one. Money was placed 
in a specimen section of it and athletic young 
men were told to do the best they could to 
get it. They found it impossible to scale 


the counter or to get the money, or indeed 
even to come near it. Several insurance 
companies Say they will give the same rate 
against theft for this counter as they do for 
the one in general use. 

Many advantages exist for the new type 
of installation as a deterrent to thieves and 
bandits. First, every man in the bank can 
see every visitor and also all his fellow 
workers. These days, the so-called “open 
vision” arrangement is considered of the 
greatest protective value. The large banks 
depend much upon detectives and guards 
assigned to the lobbies, who watch for crim- 
inals and act if suspicion is aroused. Many 
protective devices which are likely to become 
obsolete before long, were invented because 
the banks formerly had no such private 
detective staffs and also lacked numerous 
other means of repelling invaders. 

John Poole, president of the Federal- 
American National Bank, of Washington, 
D. C., originated this latest device in the 
equipment of finance, and an experimental 
unit has been in commission in the Federal- 
American for several months. Its structural 
details were worked out by Alfred C. 
Bossom, bank engineer, of New “York, 
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A view of the new type of counter recently installed in the Federal-American National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., showing how convenient the writing space for the customers is, and how they meet the 
bank employes face to face 


architect of the new home of the Federal- 
American at Fourteenth and G streets, soon 
to be occupied. 

Other advantages insuring greater serv- 
ice to the public mark this device. Owing 
to the increase of patronage and the rising 
valves of real estate, for example, banks 
have been striving to make a more intensive 
use of their space. The high screens, the 
heavy gates and wire nettings make the con- 
ventional equipment very bulky. Their de- 
sign also hinders patrons from getting ac- 
quainted with the personnel. The customer 
can now see the teller, face to face, without 
backing around or peeping through a little 


hole. The name of the bank employe at 
each station appears on a sign on the front 
of the counter. 

The width from teller to teller in most 
installations is not less than 5 feet 6 inches, 
and the average is nearer 7 feet from wicket 
to wicket. In the new screen this is reduced 
4 feet, center to center, and each teller has 
the full accommodation he had in the older 
forms. In rush hours, practical experience 
has shown, the tellers are able to serve the 
public almost twice as quickly as is pos- 
sible under the usual system. The lobby 
can also be cleared sooner, as those in the 
lines do not have to wait so long. There- 
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ALFRED ©. BOSSO4- 
NEW YORK. CITY NY 








The new type of tellers’ counter seen from above. 
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Note how many more tellers can work in the same 


space behind the counter under this arrangement than with the usual barred wickets 


fore, lobbies and public spaces can be made 
smaller, because fully one-third more tellers 
can occupy the same counter room. 

“This development,” Mr. Bossom says, 
“has had such a revolutionary effect upon the 


utility of existing bank quarters and in pro- 
vision for future expansion, that it is rea- 
sonable to expect that within a very few 
years, the old-fashioned high screen will have 
become a memory.” 


a 


One Hundred Years of Banking in 
New Bedford 

*@& SSOCIATED as it has been so closely 

with two great industries in this 

country, the history of the Mer- 

chants National Bank of. New Bedford, 


Mass., is of particular interest. The ro- 
mantic and adventurous whaling days have 
gone forever, but the great textile mills 
have brought renewed prosperity and made 
New Bedford again famous by their won- 
derful development. 

Century old banks in this country are 
more numerous, of course, every year, but 
still uncommon enough to make them worthy 
of special mention when their anniversaries 
arrive. It was just one hundred years ago 
last September 1, that New Bedford saw the 
opening of the Merchants Bank. At that 


time the town possessed barely 5000 popu- 
lation. Whaling was being carried on, but 
the war of 1812 had driven the whalers from 
the sea temporarily and a business depres- 
sion had followed. 

There was already a bank in New Bed- 
ford, but the maritime requirements seemed 
to warrant the establishment of another 
financial © institution. Thirty-three whale 
ships were sailing out of the port; there 
were eight spermaceti and candle factories 
and two rope walks. Marine insurance 
companies were organized early in the 
town’s history and the necessity of banks 
to finance the insurance companies followed. 

Among the founders of the bank were 
John Avery Parker, the first president, who 
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is said to have come to New Bedford bring- 
ing his possessions in a wheelbarrow; and 
James B. Congdon, the first cashier, a prom- 
inent citizen and member of the local govern- 
ment. All the men interested in founding 
the bank were men of affairs, all in the 
hundred thousand dollar class, then a high 
standard of wealth. The capital stock was 
fixed at 150,000 and the bank was required 
to loan the Commonwealth any sum re- 
quired by the legislature, not exceeding 25 
per cent. of the capital, at 5 per cent. per 
annum. The debts were restricted to twice 
the amount of the capital. The rent of the 
first banking room was $200 a year, and 
the first cashier received a salary of less 
than $12 a. week. 

In 1828, the capital was increased to $200,- 
000, and the cashier’s salary to $1000, the 
latter hiring a clerk at his own expense, 
when necessary. By 1831, the bank had 
progressed to. the acquirement of a building 
of its own and the salary of the cashier was 
again advanced to $1300. 

By 1850, the end of the bank’s first 25- 
year period, had arrived the golden age of 
whaling and the prosperity evinced by the 
Merchants Bank abounded through. every 
activity of the town. The number of whale 
ships owned exceeded 250 and their value 
was over $6,500,000. In a single day vessels 
brought in oil to the value of $300,000. In 
1851 the bank received authority for an in- 
crease of $200,000 in capital. In 1861 the 
bank responded to its country’s needs and 
offered the Commonwealth a loan of $50,000. 
At the close of the war.the bank followed 
the custom of other state institutions and 
became a national bank under the National 
Bank Act, taking the title, the Merchants 
National Bank of New Bedford. By 1869 
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the capital had become $1,000,000 and divi- 
dends of 12 per cent. were paid. 

Toward the end of the century the town 
was beginning to realize that the whaling 
industry was doomed, though the introduc- 
tion of petroleum was strongly resisted and 
attempts were made to bring out a whale 
oil lamp that would be superior to the pe- 
troleum lamp. The gradual shifting of the 
business interests of the city brought about 
an almost revolutionary decision on the part 
of the bank to leave the old banking center, 
near the counting rooms and wharves of 
the old merchants, and establish itself nearer 
the new centers of business. This decision 
showed the wisdom of the directors and has 
never been regretted. In 1894, on the site then 
acquired, what was then the finest business 
building .in the city was occupied, but in 
1916, on account of street widening, drastic 
changes were necessitated which culminated 
in the erection of an entirely new building, 
the present handsome and commodious 
structure. 

Midyear, 1925, found the bank with total 
resources of $14,323,730, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $1,931,655 added to its capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, and deposits of $9,295,502. 
Few banks in this country have had a more 
dignified, honorable and successful career 
than the old Merchants of New Bedford and 
its traditions are being carried on by its 
present officials: Edmund H. Leland, presi- 
dent; H. C. W. Mosher, chairman of the 
board; Otis N. Pierce, vice-president; 
Henry W. Taber, vice-president; James H. 
Coffin, cashier, and Lester S. Cornell, assist- 
ant cashier; with a board of directors made 
up of some of the most prominent business 
and professignal men of the city. 


bbe 


Cut Debt to Reduce Budgets 


EARLY 40 per cent. of the expenses 
1 of the National Government, 20 per 
cent. of the expenses of local government 
and 10 per cent. of the expenses of state 
government are required to meet the amor- 
tization and interest charges on public debt, 
according to the report of a committee rep- 
resenting agriculture, industry and trans- 
portation at a conference at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, recently. The object of the con- 


ference was to halt increases in state and 
local taxation. 

“These payments,” says the report, “now 
require more than $1,250,000,000 of the na- 
tional budget and more than $750,000,000 of 
the aggregate budget of our state and local 
governments. The total payments on ac- 
count of all three forms of public indebted- 
ness exceed $2,000,000,000 a year, or are 
considerably more than 3 per cent. of the 
national income.” 
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A view of the Park Avenue office of the National City Bank of New York from the entrance, showing the 
banking screen at the left, and the officers’ quarters at the right 


America’s Billion Dollar Bank 


Brings a Financial ‘‘Service Station’’ to the World’s Greatest 
Financial and Business District 


ROM the days of the money changers 
E: the market place, banks have gen- 

erally been situated as near the cen- 
ters of business activity as possible. It is 
only in very recent times that growing 
banking institutions have stepped out of the 
ordinary paths of business and located 
branches in strictly residential districts. 
This change has naturally followed upon 
the broadening services of banks to in- 
dividuals through personal checking ac- 
counts, the handling of private estates, 
financial aid to travelers, investment serv- 
ice and the many other activities of modern 
banking. 

A bank located in a residential district 
of New York City opens up many interest- 
ing questions in architectural design. Pos- 
sibly the first demand made on the archi- 
tecture of a bank situated within a wealthy 
residential district is that it should be cour- 


teous to its surroundings. With the dignity 
associated with any* banking structure, 
should also go a certain refinement more 
suggestive of a home than of a purely com- 
mercial institution, As far as possible, bars 
and gratings should be eliminated. A repre- 
sentative residential-district banking room 
can be seen in the new Park Avenue branch 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
at Fifty-seventh street. 

One of the first things noticed on enter- 
ing the main banking room is the absence 
of bars, gratings and cages. Only clear 
plate glass separates the customers of the 
bank from the various departments. The 
officers of the bank sit at easily accessible 
desks within a step from the door. Two 
conference rooms and a well appointed 
women’s banking department open out from 
the main room. These rooms are also freely 
accessible. The color scheme of the interior 
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This corner of the women’s writing room in the Park Avenue office of the National City Bank of New 
York, indicates the good taste in which the interior decorations are carried out 


Another view of the women’s writing room in the Park Avenue office of the National City Bank of New 
York, a feature of which is the fact that wherever possible, genuine 
The mirror is particularly a 
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is a delicately tinted green with trimmings 
of Italian marble. 

With the compactness of the National 
City Bank’s Park Avenue branch, there is 
also completeness of banking service meet- 
ing every banking need. The departments of 
the bank particularly called upon, in the 
district in which it is situated, are exceed- 
ingly well equipped to serve their customers. 
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financial affairs. Customers are also served 
by a dependable investment service depart- 
ment with a direct “inside \telephone con- 
nection with the headquarters of the 
National City Bank. And there is also the 
customers’ securities department, offering a 
complete service 10 customers who seek re- 
lief from all burdensome details in connec- 
tion with handling their investments. There 


The Fifty-seventh street entrance to the Park Avenue office of the National City Bank of New York, 
showing one of the two conference rooms at the right 


There is the foreign department which is- 
sues letters of credit, furnishes personal in- 
troductions to customers on their travels 
and meets all other foreign banking re- 
quirements. There is the compound interest 
department, especially developed. A_per- 
sonal checking account service is available 
for any account as low as $500. A special 
feature is the women’s banking department 
with rooms separate from the rest of the 
bank, furnished and equipped to offer 
women customers a home-like place in which 
to rest or make engagements or receive per- 
sonal advice and aid in handling their 


are seventeen individuals definitely associa- 
ted with this “humanized banking shop,” 
each one selected carefully for his or her 
efficiency and personality. 

To sum up, this particular branch of the 
National City Bank, as it serves its ex- 
clusive residential section, furnishes a com- 
plete banking service in a slightly more 
personal and intimate way than is possible 
in the larger offices of a financial district. 
That this service is appreciated, is proved 
by the rapid and solid growth of business 
represented on the bank’s books. 
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The home of the historic Trenton Banking Company, Trenton, N. J., opened in 1919. The building 
was designed by Denison & Hirons, architects of New York 


History of the Trenton Banking Company 
—Trenton’s Oldest Bank 


ton, N. J., is nearing its hundred and 
twenty-first year of service to its com- 
munity. It was founded on December 3, 
1804, being chartered under a special act of 
the legislature. Its first president was Isaac 
Smith a man of distinguished attainments in 
many lines. He served for some time as an 
instructor at Princeton University, but left 
there to do his part in the Revolutionary 
War. He attained the rank of colonel of 
the Revolutionary Army. Later, he decided 
that he would like to be a doctor. Accord- 
ingly, he studied medicine, and built up a 
substantial practice in Trenton. ‘Tiring of 
this, he decided to take up law. He was 
admitted to the bar, practiced law for a 
time, and eventually advanced to the posi- 
tion of a Justice of the Supreme Court. It 
was this latter eminent position that he left 
to become president of the bank. He seems 
to have been an unusually versatile man. 
For thirty years after its establishment, 
the Trenton Banking Company was the only 
bank in Trenton. It was active in support- 


gk Trenton Banking Company, Tren- 


ing industrial enterprises, as is evidenced by 
the fact that when the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal was incorporated in 1830, 
the bank promptly subscribed for fifty 
shares of the stock. It was also one of the 
first stockholders of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, the first railroad in New Jersey. 

Meantime, however, the bank was not 
negligent of its duties to the Government. 
It subscribed to the loan of the United 
States to finance the War of 1812, and stood 
ready to loan money to the State of New 
Jersey in 1833, in order to finance the build- 
ing of several new buildings which the state 
was considering. However, the state did not 
avail itself of the services of the bank at 
that time. Later, during the Civil War, 
the bank drew liberally on its resources to 
aid both the National Government and the 
State. 

During the hundred and twenty-one years 
of its existence, the Trenton Banking Com- 
pany has had only eight presidents. John 
A. Campbell, who occupies that position at 
the present time, is also president of the 
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JOHN A. CAMPBELL 


President of the Trenton Banking Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton N. J. He is 
a graduate of Princeton University, class of 
1877, and a leader in civic affairs in Trenton. 

The bank began business in what was 
known at the time as the “old court house 
and gaol” on South Warren street, and re- 
mained on the same site for 115 years. In 
1919 the present white marble building, a 
picture of which is shown at the top of this 
page, was opened at the corner of State and 
Warren streets. 

The bank illustrates how steadily it has 
grown since its founding, in a very interest- 
ing manner, by placing its first published 
statement at the close of business April 29, 
1805, side by side with its statement 120 
years later, April 29, 1925. The first state- 
ment shows total resources of $65,751, capital 
stock of $59,580, cash on hand of $46,171, and 
deposits of $3,623. Contrast these figures 
with those given in the April 29, 1925, state- 
ment, showing total resources grown to 
$14,856,980, capital stock increased to $750,- 
000, cash on hand standing at $324,727, and 
deposits now totalling $12,645,106. Surely 
this is a record of which the Trenton Bank- 
ing Company may well be proud. 
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A Business Congress 


HE present Congress will be a “business 

Congress,” predicts the Bank of America 
as a result of a study of the congressional 
make-up and the business problems con- 
fronting the nation. 

“Three big factors combine to make pos- 
sible the present favorable view which con- 
trasts sharply with the fear and misgiving 
expressed by business men before the open- 
ing of Congress during each session in the 
past decade. In the first place must be 
mentioned the inauguration of a compara- 
tive ‘era of good feeling’ among the pol- 
itical parties. In the preliminary hearings 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House on the tax bill, we find abundant 
evidence of the willingness of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties to co-operate 
in expediting legislation for the good of 
business in general. 

“The second factor making for a favorable 
attitude of Congress towards business is 
the remarkable prosperity now enjoyed 
throughout the country. The agricultural 


elements, which hitherto have constituted the 
center of unrest because of the hardships 
they underwent from 1920 to 1924, are now 
enjoying higher prices for their products, 
and are sharing to a large extent in the 
current wave of good business. Their rep- 
resentatives in the legislature as a result, 
have ceased to press for doubtful and radi- 
cal measures to aid their constituents on the 
farms. 

“A third reason for expecting good things 
of the new Congress is the fact that there 
is no serious business problem seeking an 
urgent legislative solution. In this respect, 
the new Congress faces a situation which is 
perhaps unique for the present century. 
With the close of the war, the taxation, 
the railroad, the agricultural, the shipping 
and the soldier bonus questions all created 
much doubt in business circles as long as 
Congress was in session, so that its ad- 
journment was always accompanied with a 
sigh of relief. But those problems are now 
no longer pressing.” 





Tea Merchants and Bankers 
By A. C. Blackall 


T is but little known that at one 

time Twining & Co., the oldest 

merchant tea house in London, 
launched out in the banking world. 
“Twining’s,’ as a tea house, was es- 
tablished in 1706, and is in existence 
today and doing a flourishing business 
from the identical spot (greatly en- 
larged) where it first started opera- 
tions. 

The banking business was added to 
the tea business in 1824, but, with the 
amalgamation of several private banks 
in 1892, it was merged, together with 
Praeds, into the great house of Lloyds, 
Herbert Haynes Twining becoming a 
joint manager of the Strand branch. 

In 1910, the concern celebrated its 
bicentenary, although it had been estab- 
lished in 1706. One of the features of 
the festivities to commemorate the oc- 
casion was a. dinner, given by the 
directors to the staff. Among the 
various congratulatory speeches was a 
most interesting and amusing one by 
Herbert Twining in which he recounted 
many of the old customs of the firm. 
Mr. Twining mentioned that the bank 
closed at 5 p. m. and the tea warehouse 
at 7 p. m.. In those days, he pointed 
out, white ties were always worn by 
those serving behind the tea counter and 
moustaches were not allowed in the 
bank. 

Cashiers, too, at the bank were daily 
called upon to change checks for cus- 
tomers, who would ask for so much in 
notes, so much in gold and silver, some 
pounds of tea and coffee, and the bal- 
ance in cocoa nibs! Mr. Twining ex- 
pressed wonder as to how the present 
day calculating machines would have 
worked out such a transaction. 

“After the bank balance of the day 
was made up,” he said, “we had to 
write to our commercial travelers, and 
no one but a partner or one of the 


family was allowed to correspond with 
those worthy gentlemen.” This custom 
is still observed by the firm. 

More than a century before this time, 
however, a considerable amount of 
financial business used to be transacted 
from Twining’s Coffee House, where 
members of various clubs used to fore- 
gather, and, over their coffee or tea, dis- 
cuss the problems of the day and fre- 
quently negotiate financial transactions. 
The business appears to have spread to 
the servants, and at least one of the 
waiters took advantage of a customer’s 
credulity, as is shown by a very amus- 
ing advertisement which appeared in 
the “Daily Post” of Monday, September 
17, 1722. It ran as follows: 


Whereas Strelly Nash, formerly Servant 
to Mr. Twining at Tom’s [N. B. Tom’s was 
short for Thomas Twining’s] Coffee House 
in Devereux Court, and since at Robin’s 
Coffee House in Exchange Alley, and has 
of late acted as a Broker in the said Alley, 
did on Thursday last the 13th instant, re- 
ceive from a Gentlewoman; a South Sea 
March Bond No. 254, for one hundred 
pounds, in order to sell the said Bond and 
promised to bring the Money in two Hours 
time, but has since absented himself from 
his Lodgings and cannot be heard of. If 
the said Strelly Nash will refund the said 
bond (or, if sold, the Money), to the 
Person from whom he received the said 
Bond, on or before the 2Ist instant, he will 
prevent all further Trouble to himself, or if 
any person will secure the said Strelly Nash 
and give notice to Mr. John Blackall at 
Jonathan’s Coffee House in Exchange Alley, 
he shall receive Five Guineas Reward for 
the same. N. B. He is a tall thin man, 
wears a light Bob Wig and light Brown 
Colour Cloaths, about 25 Years of Age, and 
one of his Knees bending very much inward, 
which occasions his going Lame. 


All this goes to show that human 
nature was much the same a couple of 
centuries ago as it is today. Evidently 
human credulity was no less in those 
days than in the more enlightened 
present. 
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Exterior of the recently opened new building of the Bound Brook Trust 
Company, Bound Brock, N. J., planned by and erected under the supervision 
of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., bank architects and engineers, New York. 
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Bound Brook Trust Company’s 
New Home 


HE new home of the Bound Brook 
Lies Company, Bound Brook, N. J., 

some pictures of which are shown on 
the accompanying pages, was_ recently 
formally opened to the public. Some 2000 
people visited the bank on the opening day 
to inspect the new quarters. The president, 
W. H. Whiting, and the entire directorate 
and staff received the guests. Souvenirs, in 


the shape of leather bill folds and card cases 
for the men, and roses for the ladies, were 
distributed. The floral decorations included 
gifts from the Chase National Bank, New 
York; the First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia; the National Park Bank, New York; 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York; Brown Bros. & Co., New York; 
and the First National Bank, Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Since its founding, almost ten years ago, 
the Bound Brook Trust Company has en- 
joyed a steady growth. Resources increased 


The main banking room of the Bound Brook Trust Company, Bound Brook, N. J., 
showing the officers’ space at the left, and the tellers’ cages beyond. The building 
was planned and erected under the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., bank 


architects and engineers, New York. 
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The Newton Trust Company, Newton, 
N. J,. after remodeling by Holmes & 
Winslow, bank architects, New York. 
The remodeling included putting a whole 
new front on the building, and altering 
the interior without disturbing the floor 
levels. 


from $600,000 in 1916 to over $1,770,000 in 
1925, almost 250 per cent. It was this 
increasing business that made necessary the 
construction of the new limestone building, 
with its increased facilities for the transac- 
tion of business. 

As one enters the building, the first im- 
pression is of a warm and cheerful atmos- 
phere, due to the high ceiling with its cen- 
tral skylight, and the tall windows, providing 
natural light. At the left of the entrance 
are the officers’ quarters, separated from 
the public space only by a low railing, so 
that the officers are accessible at all times. 
Further back on the left side of the bank- 
ing room are the tellers’ cages, so arranged 
as to provide prompt and efficient service 
without sacrificing the friendly atmosphere 
on which the bank prides itself. A separate 
cage has been installed for the loan and 
discount department, an additional paying 
and receiving teller’s window has been pro- 
vided, and the Christmas Club now has its 
own department. The assistant treasurer’s 
window and desk has been located at the 
end of the counter-screen, where he is ac- 
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cessible to customers of the foreign ex- 
change, safe deposit and storage depart- 
ments. 

The safe deposit department is located at 
the end of the building, with private booths 
for the convenience of customers who wish 
to examine papers, or cut coupons. On the 
mezzanine floor is the directors’ room, with 
long French windows opening out on a 
balcony overlooking the main banking room. 
The directors’ room provides, also, a con- 
venient place for private conferences. The 
girls’ rest room and locker rooms are also 
located on the mezzanine. 

The building was planned by and erected 
under the supervision of Morgan, French & 
Co., bank architects and engineers, New 
York. 

The officers of the Bound Brook Trust 
Company are: William H. Whiting, presi- 
dent; L. N. Wood, vice-president; R. H. 
Brokaw, vice-president; William Schure, 
vice-president; F. I. Collins, secretary- 
treasurer; and E. B. Durham, assistant 
treasurer. 

The directors are: William H. Whiting, R. 
H. Brokaw, L. N. Wood, William Schure, 
F. I. Collins, Peter Koehler, J. J. Maier, 
I. L. Apgar, Jr.; C. F. Speare, W. C. 
Richardson, L. J. Mathis, and I. S. Whiting. 


& 


What Can be Done by Re- 
modeling 


il happens in many cases that a bank 
wants larger quarters, or a more mod- 
ern building, but still does not want to en- 
tirely abandon its old location or its old 


building. It feels that the location or the 
distinctive style of the building are impor- 
tant in keeping the good will of its 
customers. To retain one or both of these is 
not such a difficult problem as it might seem. 
Of course, it requires careful study and 
planning on the part of the architects to 
make the new part blend in with the old, 
but that it can be successfully done is shown 
by two pictures, reproduced on the ac- 
companying pages, of buildings altered by 
Holmes & Winslow, bank architects, New 
York. 

The interesting and unique type of design 
for the Palisade Trust and Guaranty Com- 
pany, Englewood, N. J., was necessary be- 
cause the old building remained standing, 
and the architects had to make additions to 
the side and rear, and also the main en- 
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The quarters of the American Trust Company, New York, after remodeling. 
formal opening was held November 30. 
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Part of file room, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Equipment by 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
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Main entrance to massive vaults of the Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, O., 
built and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O., and 


New York. 


trance way. The result is an unusual, but 
complete and uniform building. 

In the case of the Newton Trust Com- 
pany, a complete new front of classic 
Italian design, in cast stone was added to 
an old three story building. The interior 
of the banking room was also changed, as 
were the two office floors, without disturbing 
the floor levels. 

These are very good examples of what it 
is possible to do with old buildings. 


& 


Trust Company of Larchmont’s 
New Building Departs from 
Traditional Style 

RITING in the Architectural Forum 


recently, Alfred Hopkins, said, “A 
new building is the bank’s best bid for 


business.” This is partly because a new 
building is indicative of stability, and partly 
because it attracts attention. ‘The attention 
usually fades as fast as the flowers after 
opening day, and the building is then just 
“another bank.” Sustained interest is worth 
dollars in advertising. It probably was this 
thought that led the directors of the Trust 
Company of Larchmont, N. Y., to depart 
from traditional “bank arclatecture” and 
adopt a style more interesting, thought not 
less dignified for their new building. The 
trust company began business on December 
22, 1924, and occupied small temporary 
quarters until the recent completion of its 
own building, located within a_ stone’s 
throw of the railroad station, where the 
business center is developing. 

The building is Spanish Renaissance, a 
style of growing popularity in this country, 
because of its ready adaptability to our re- 
quirements. Broad, plain wall surfaces make 
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An interesting departure from the traditional style of bank architecture in the new 
building of the Trust Company of Larchmont, Larchmont, N. Y., designed by E. D. 
Parmelee, architect, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


es 


The interior of the Trust Company of Larchmont’s new building showing the grille 
with its background of blue velvet curtaining, and one of the genuine antique benches 
brought from Spain. 
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The new building of the Mechanics National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., on the opening 
day. The children are waiting to get the peneil boxes given out by the bank as 


souvenirs. 


for dignity and provide a fitting background 
for the ornate terra cotta entrance of true 


Spanish type. The street facades are very 
simple, enlivened by the attractive corner 
entrance. - 

The interior is no less interesting than the 
exterior. The public space is floored with 
Travertine stone and enclosed by a wrought 
iron screen silhouetted against plain, rough 
textured plaster walls. Behind and below 
the counter, forming a background for the 
grille, hangs a blue velvet curtain, back of 
which is a steel plate. The benches and 
chairs in the lobby were brought from Spain 
and are generations old. Blue curtaining 
and walnut paneling enclose the ladies’ room. 
The check desk is of wrought iron of 
Spanish design, as are also the lighting 
fixtures. 

The building was designed by E. D. 
Parmelee, architect, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Milwaukee’s Newest Bank 


HE Mechanics National Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis., the city’s newest bank, 
opened its doors on October 31, with a re- 
ception to about 10,000 neighbors and 
friends. The bank, which is the thirty-sixth 
in the city, is located in Bay View, a rapid- 
ly growing industrial and residential dis- 
trict at the extreme south end of Milwaukee. 
It is housed in a new $100,000 building, a 
picture of which is shown above. Its cap- 
ital is $200,000, and its surplus $50,000. Over 
$80,000 in deposits was taken in on the 
opening day. 

The officers and directors are, for the 
most part, men prominent in the industrial 
life of the community which the new bank 
will serve. The cashier, A. H. Lambeck, 
is known to large numbers of Bay View resi- 
dents through his years of teaching in the 
South Division High School. For the past 
six years he has been associated with the 
























The very handsome mural painting of “The Italian Market” recently unveiled in the 
new banking room of the United Banking and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It 
is the work of Glenn Shaw of the faculty of the Cleveland School of Art. It stands 
eighteen feet high by ten feet wide, and shows the market scene in the bright colors 
of Southern Italy against a vivid blue sky and red roofed buildings. 
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The door to the vaults in the new building of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Frackville, Pa., manufactured and installed by Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Co., Hamilton, O., and New York. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis. H. O. Seymour, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
is also a director of the Mechanics National. 

One of’ the interesting features of the 
opening was the special reception arranged 
for grade school children between the hours 
of ten and twelve in the morning. New 
pencil boxes were given out as souvenirs, 
and every child for miles around made his 
way to the new bank to get his. Accord- 
ing to reports, it required the efforts of a 
special policeman and the entire reception 
committee to keep the eager chattering 
mass of youngsters right side up and 


moving. 


First National of Frackville’s 
New Vaults 


USTOMERS and visitors of the First 

National Bank and Trust Company, 
Frackville, Pa., will find, on completion of 
this bank’s new quarters, a modern banking 
institution with.a well equipped vault in- 
stallation. 





The entrance to the vault, shown above, 
is a good example of modern bank vault 
design and engineering. It is well propor- 
tioned, built up of metals to resist the at- 
tack of both the oxy-acetylene torch and 
the drill of the burglar, and is handsomely 
finished in polished steel throughout. The 
locking mechanism of twenty-four massive 
steel bolts is checked by two combination 
locks and a time lock. The whole vault 
structure, including the door, is further pro- 
tected by an electric burglar alarm system. 

The visitor, on stepping into the vault, 
will find himself confronted with two care- 
fully designed steel grille gates—the one 
on the left leading to the bank’s security 
section, and the one on the right leading 
to the safe deposit section, the latter con- 
taining a varied assortment of boxes to 
meet the varying needs of customers. 

The vault was manufactured and installed 
by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, O., and N. Y. The bank’s new 


building was designed by, and is being 


erected under the supervision of Ritter & 
Shay, architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Fifth Avenue branch of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York, 
designed and erected under the supervision of C. P. H. Gilbert, architect, New 


York. The building was originally built for the Lincoln Trust Company, which was 
absorbed by the Mechanics and Metals in 1922. 
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Interior of the Fifth Avenue branch of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, designed and erected under the supervision of C. P. H. Gilbert, architect, 
New York. The officers’ space is on the balcony shown in the background. The 
directors’ room and committee rooms are on the second floor, and additional working 
space and book storage room on the third floor. There are safe deposit vaults 
located in the basement. 
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Ample natural light adds cheerfulness to the banking room of the Liberty Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. The steel casement windows were installed by the 
Crittall Casement Window Co., of Detroit. Weary & Alford Co., Chicago, were the 
architects. 


Radio station KFWB, Los Angeles, Calif., Celotez, 
decorated, used for acoustical correction. 
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Bank Building Notes 


The Thomas M. James Co., bank architects, 
N. Y. and Boston, are making plans for 
extensive alterations in the buildings of the 
Warren National Bank and the Warren 
Five Cents Savings Bank, Peabody, Mass.; 
also for alterations and additions to the 
banking rooms of the Bennington County 
National Bank, Bennington, Vt. At Lynn, 
Mass., banking rooms are being planned for 
the new Sagamore Trust Company, for which 
a building is being fitted up in connection 
with the Morris Plan Company. 


The Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, recently completed and opened en- 
larged quarters for its new savings and trust 
departments. Rows of cages line the north 
side of the lobby of the new savings depart- 
ment, where the unit teller system is em- 
ployed. Each cage houses two tellers and 
behind each cage, work space is provided 
for a prover and two bookkeepers. A sep- 
arate desk for opening new savings accounts 
is provided, and a wide counter in front of 
the bookkeeping department permits several 
depositors to get their balances checked for 
withdrawals at the same time. The whole 
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is finished with polychrome wood-work, and 
tinted ashler stone walls, and makes a very 


attractive interior. 
* es *& 


The Bankers Trust Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., has purchased the building in which 
it has been located since 1921, which will 
be known as the Bankers Trust building. 
The building had formerly been leased, with 
option to purchase, which, in view of the 
steadily advancing real estate values, the 
bank decided to exercise in order to obtain 
a permanent location for its business. 

The company began business in 1916, with 
a capital of $100,000. In June 1919 it 
absorbed the American Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, increasing its capital to $250,000. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits are 
now approximately $400,000, and total re- 
sources are $4,000,000. Howard C. Binkley 
is president of the Bankers Trust Company. 


** * 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, 
O., and N. Y., now are installing new vaults 
in the Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; in the Seventy-third 
street branch of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, N. Y.; and in -the 
Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Status of War Debt Funding to Date 


| per the settlement of the Italian debt 
problem the American Debt Funding 
Commission has reached agreements with 
ten nations for the repayment of obliga- 
tions to this country amounting to $7,383,- 
134,000. These agreements call for pay- 
ments for the reduction of the principal 
amount of the debts and in interest of 
$180,282,628 in 1926, and for slightly greater 
sums annually for more than half a century 
thereafter. In all instances the debt settle- 
ments have called for complete liquidation 
within sixty-two years of the date the 
agreements become effective. 

Great Britain led the way, funding her 


debt of $4,600,000,000 as of December 15, 
1922. She is called upon to make by far 
the greatest annual repayments of any of 
the nations which have concluded their 
funding agreements and in 1926 will con- 
tribute $160,900,000 of the total of $174,- 
272,628. Great Britain paid $160,620,000 
this year toward the retirement of the 
principal of her debt and in interest, so 
it is obvious the additional amount to be 
received in 1926 will not be large enough 
to play any important part in the re-ad- 
justment downward of American domestic 
taxes. 

Among the new contributors next year 
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Italy will pay only $5,000,000, Belgium $3,- 
840,000 and Czechoslovakia $3,000,000. All 
of the other individual repayments will be 
well under the $1,000,000 mark. 

Italy’s debt was about half that owed 
by Great Britain, but Italy got off much 
easier where terms were concerned, be- 
cause of recognition by the American Debt 
Commission of lack of capacity on the part 
of Italy to make any considerable payments 
for some years. 

There remain nine countries which have 
not funded their governmental debts to the 
United States, but among them France is 
the only very large creditor nation, owing 
in principal and accrued interest, about $4,- 
210,000,000. The total amount of principal 
and accrued interest owned by the nine 
countries which have not reached agree- 
ments is $4,640,906,885. 

Government officials are hopeful that 
France will make further efforts to reach 
a funding agreement with this country 
within a short time but no new instructions 
have gone to the diplomatic representatives 
of the United States in France since the 
failure of the recent negotiations. Some 
observers here believe that action to reopen 
negotiations by France may be hastened by 
the success of the Italian-American nego- 
tiations. 

The countries which have reached agree- 
ments with the American Debt Commission, 
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the total fixed for the funding of their 
debts, and the payments they will be called 
upon to make in 1926 are as follows: 


Funded 

principal 

$ 411,000,000 $ 
.- 115,000,000 
13,830,000 
9,000,000 
4,600,000,000 
hin 1,939,000 
... 2,042,000,000 
5,775,000 
6,030,000 
128,560,000 


$7,383,134,000 


Repayments 
in 1926 
3,840,000 
3,000,000 
483,510 
314,890 
160,900,000 
67,588 
5,000,000 
201,640 
210,000 
6,265,000 


$180, 282,628 


Country 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Esthonia .. 
Finland ...... 
Great Britain 


Lithuania .... 
Poland 





The agreements reached by the American 
Debt Commission with Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Poland and Finland have 
been approved by Congress and are effective. 
The tentative agreements with Italy, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia and Latvia 
will be placed before Congress at the next 
session for ratification. It is believed here 
that all will be approved. Great Britain 
has been making substantial payments for 
two years and small payments have also 
been received from one or two of the other 
nations. 

The total indebtedness of those countries 
which have not funded their debts is: 
Armenia, $14,959,479; Austria, $30,550,750; 
France, $4,210,556,948; Greece, $17,625,000; 
Liberia, $32,768; Nicaragua, $110,590; Ru- 
mania, $46,508,661; Russia, $255,147,692; 
Yugoslavia, $65,414,997. 
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Tue Frencu Dest Prosrem. By Harold G. 
Moulton and Cleona Lewis. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. $2. 


Tue elimination of complicating elements 
simplifies any problem. If enough of these 
can be excluded, the problem becomes sim- 
plicity itself, and suggests its own remedy. 
If the French debt problem can be disen- 
gaged from the political situation with 
which it is interwoven, and considered 
merely as an economic problem, the causes 
and remedies are easily perceived. This has 
been the method adopted by the authors of 
“The French Debt Problem.” 

Considered thus, the problem began in 
1852, when the French debt began its rapid 
increase after the Crimean and Italian wars. 
The. Franco-Prussian War, the financing of 
public works by the Government, the policy 
of colonial expansion, and the lack of a 
unified budget system were contributing fac- 
tors in the increase in the French public 
debt from 5,516,000,000 francs in 1852 to 
34,204,000,000 in 1914. The World War 
raised the debt to 154,392,000,000 francs and 
post war budget deficits were responsible 
for a further increase to 315,885,000,000 in 
1924. This post war debt was incurred 
chiefly by an enormous increase in domestic 
borrowing, until, in 1924, the market refused 
to take any more bonds of the Government, 
and the Government had to make up its 
deficit by borrowing from the Bank of 
France. The Bank of France had finally 
to resort to direct inflation to supply the 
loans to the Government. Meantime, the 
war had wiped out the 38,000,000,000 francs 
net of accumulated foreign inyestments. 

The acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine added 
greatly to the productive power of the coun- 
try. The restoration of the devastated 
regions has been almost completed, and they 
may be expected to become productive very 
soon. But in spite of this, the budget is still 
unbalanced. Industrially, France is in 
fine shape, and “if somehow, the financial 
problems could be automatically wiped off 
the slate, the results of five years of post- 
war developments in France might be re- 
garded as highly gratifying.” To balance 
the budget would require a 40 per cent. in- 
crease in taxes, which, according to the in- 
vestig itors “cannot possibly be expected.” 
“The most that can reasonably be expected 
in the near future from increases of present 


tax rates and improved collections is 
perhaps 2,000,000,000 francs leaving a deficit 
of 10,000,000,000.” Nor can expenditures be 
reduced by the means usually suggested. 
The civil employes are already underpaid, 
the state enterprises are showing deficits, 
and so cannot be sold to private enterprise, 
and military expenses cannot be reduced 
markedly. “A major operation is required; 
and it must be taken without an anaesthetic 
The alternative is financial gangrene.” The 
operation suggested embodies two features: 
(1) an arbitrary reduction of the interest 
payable on the entire internal debt to a flat 
rate of 2 per cent.; and (2) the levying of a 
special surtax on high incomes. This will 
enable the balancing of the budget and the 
stabilization of the franc at something like 
its present levels. 

But the political situation in France makes 
it well nigh impossible to apply these 
remedies. The Reactionaries condemn all 
proposals, such as the capital levy, increase 
of taxes, or inflation. ‘The Conservatives 
are opposed to any new taxes, advocating 
instead “ferocious economy,” and an in- 
definite renewal of the floating debt. The 
Moderates call for a better distribution of 
the tax burden, and the conversion and 
amortization of the internal debt. The 
Progressivists see no chance for internal re- 
construction except by reducing the interest 
on the public debt. The Socialists advocate 
a capital levy. The Communists, of course, 
would obtain the money to stabilize the 
franc and carry out their program of helping 
the farmers by taking the money from the 
banks, insurance companies and large for- 
tunes in general. 

It is this conflict of political groups in 
France that constitutes the real problem. 
None of the groups has enough power to 
put through any financial program, so we 
have the succession of ministries witnessed 
during this year. Meantime, the situation 
grows more acute. 

The authors have described all this in 
clear and interesting fashion, in “The French 
Debt Problem,” and have reinforced their 
conclusions, in most cases, with statistics. 
They seem, it is true, to arrive easily at the 
conclusion that French expenditures cannot 
be reduced by the usual means, without 
giving any statistical verification. For 
example, the statement that Government em- 
ployes in France are already underpaid is 
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accompanied by no figures as to the pay 
the employes actually get. 

The description of the budgetary prac- 
tices which France indulged in after the 
war, in order to cover up deficits is par- 
ticularly interesting. So also is an economic 
analysis of the oft-repeated statement that 
“an internal debt imposes no _ burden.” 
Numerous other current economic doctrines 
are also taken up and examined carefully. 
But the chief value of the book lies in the 
thorough way it outlines the real economic 
and financial situation in France, and how 
that situation occurred. There has been 
much discussion of the situation, based on 
nothing but impressions. “The French Debt 
Problem” gives the facts, and gives them in 
a form easily understood. It is heartily 
recommended. 


+f 


Serective Immicration. By James J. Davis. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Scott-Mitchell Pub. Co. 
$1.90. 


Mr. Davis is quite plainly a firm believer in 
selective immigration. It shows all through 
his book, which is not an examination of 
methods of selective immigration, nor the 
possible results to be expected therefrom, 
but propaganda for the idea. Witness these 
chapter endings: “What the Department of 
Labor and the Bureau of Immigration need, 
and what the American people need toward 
another step in safeguarding, preserving and 
actually improving the quality of our 
national mind is a whole hearted public sup- 
port of the principle of selection of immi- 
gration.” “Let us make our Oriental ex- 
clusion law really selective—selective of only 
those few Orientals who we know from ex- 
perience are welcome here, and _ rigidly 
exclude all others.” “We must strengthen 
the hands of those. who keep guard at our 
gates. We must utterly stop the stream 
of the weak and the degenerate that 
trickles into our country from abroad to 
lower the average stamina and mentality of 
our nation.” “We must have an immigration 
service that will select those who come 
among us on the basis of native quality, of 
native potential to become good Americans.” 

But the book is by no means given over 
to propaganda only. It is backed up by 
facts which support the thesis. Egypt, once 
a great nation, declined into comparative 
obscurity from which she has never emerged, 
because of unrestricted immigration mon- 
grelizing the race. This is the danger that 
threatens the United States. This is illus- 


trated in the figures Mr. Davis cites re. 
garding feeble-mindedness. “According to 
the census of 1910, the foreign born popula- 
tion of the United States was 14.7 per cent, 
of our total population. If that foreign 
stock were just as good as our native with 
reference to insanity, it should have cop. 
tributed only 14.7 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of our asylums. But it actually con- 
tributed 28.35 per cent.” If we grant Mr. 
Davis’ contention that “most of our facts 
seem to indicate that our criminal popula- 
tion is recruited from unsound hereditary 
stock,” it follows that the proportion of 
criminals furnished by immigrants is much 
larger than it should be. This results in di- 
rect losses to our taxpayers, in money to 
maintain the institutions for the feeble- 
minded, and to restrain the criminals. 

In addition to these serious faults of our 
present system, Mr. Davis maintains that 
selective immigration would lessen the num- 
ber of deportations necessary; it would make 
assimilation of alien groups in our cities 
easier; it would raise the standard of living 
of immigrants; and it would eliminate in- 
stances such as cited in the book, where 
“immigrants whom we have admitted to the 
United States have been turned away from 
our neighbor on the north as being unfit 
for admission to the Dominion!” 

Mr. Davis speedily disposes of the argu- 
ment so often heard that we need increased 
immigration to keep up our labor supply, 
by pointing out that already many of our 
industries (the bituminous coal industry, to 
take only one) are already over-manned. 
Furthermore we can still introduce more 
labor saving machinery, and more efficient 
management, to make up for any supposed 
shortage of labor. 

To supplement the system of selective im- 
migration, Mr. Davis suggests a loosely 
organized “Uncle Sam’s Fraternity” with 
every alien in the country enrolled, to pro- 
vide education in citizenship. The idea is 
an admirable one, but the plan is very 
vague. It is doubtful if anything could be 
done with such a large unwieldy organiza- 
tion. 

To sum up, then, Mr. Davis’ book gives 
the impression of sketchiness rather than 
thoroughness. Probably this is due to the 
fact that the articles incorporated in the 
book were written for serial publication, 
and were gathered together into book form 
later. 

The appendices contain a summary of im- 
migrant legislation, the increase of popula- 
tion due to immigration, a digest of the 
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quota law, and sundry other pertinent facts 
regarding immigration. 
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Business Lerrer Writinc. By Roy Davis 
and Clarence H. Lingham. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.40. 


Ir is to be hoped and expected that, with 
the number of books that are being pub- 
lished on business English and business cor- 
respondence, the stilted style of letters which 
has been so prevalent will gradually become 
obsolete. If not, it will not be because of 
lack of facilities for learning how to write. 

“Business Letter Writing” is a very good 
example of what this kind of book should 
be. It discusses the theory of writing in a 
chapter on “Principles of Letter Writing,” 
and then goes on to give examples and exer- 
cises in applying these principles. These 
exercises should make the book useful in 
courses in business correspondence. 

All kinds of letters are considered; let- 
ters of application, buying letters, selling 
letters, letters of introduction and recom- 
mendation, complaints, adjustments, credits, 
collections, and even form letters. Even the 
writing and proofreading of advertisements 
is given some space. 

It is, however, not a book for general 
reading, but rather for students, who will 
faithfully perform the exercises suggested. 
Primarily it is a text book. 
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OrriciaL Rerort OF THE TWELFTH NATIONAL 
Foreign Trape—e Convention. N. Y.: 
National Trade Association. 


$2.50. 


Foreign 


Tue convention, which was held at Seattle, 
Wash., June 24-26, had for its general sub- 
ject, “Foreign trade, essential to prosperity.” 
No attempt is made in this volume to select 
the material to be included. The complete 
stenographic report of the speeches and dis- 
cussions is given verbatim. Most of the 
speeches are short and interesting, and easy 
to read. As at the bankers’ conventions, so 
at this one, much of the most valuable in- 
formation is contained in the discussions 
following the prepared addresses, which are 
also included. In the addresses, theory is 
discussed. In the discussions, the members 
get down to details and methods, and many 
helpful suggestions are brought out. For 
example, in the group session on “Foreign 
Credits,” the members wanted to know 


where to get credit information on cus- 
tomers in foreign countries. In answer to 
these questions, the work of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau was described. 
The bureau is a branch of the National 
Credit Men’s Association, and its function 
is the collection and dissemination to mem- 
bers of credit information concerning for- 
eign buyers. It has not been in existence 
very long, and seems to be too little known. 

Other discussions of particular interest to 
bankers were “American Capital in Japan” 
by Grosvenor M. Jones, “American Banking 
and World Rehabilitation” by Henry M. 
Robinson (reprinted in a former issue of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine) and “Foreign 
Capital Investments in Mexico” by Hon. 
Baldomero A. Almada. 
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Munpy’s Earnino Power or Rariroaps 1925. 
Compiled and edited by Floyd W. Mundy. 
N. Y.: Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 


Tue twentieth edition of this handy volume 
of statistics on railroads. It contains the 
usual chapters of discussion on the analy- 
sis of railroad reports, revised up to 
date, a discussion of the Transportation Act 
of 1920, the tentative plan of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for consolidation of 
the railroads, and the valuations of the rail- 
roads completed to date of publication, as 
well as notes on the history, reorganization, 
capitalization, etc., of the railroads included. 
It is one of the most convenient reference 
books on railroads published, and is so well 
known as to need no further recommenda- 
tion. 


+ 
Speciat Lisraries Direcrory (2d edition) 
Compiled by May Wilson. Edited by 
Rebecca B. Rankin. N. Y.: Special 
Libraries Association. $4.00 


Marked progress in the development of 
financial library service for business men is 
shown in this report. About sixty well- 
equipped financial libraries are enumerated, 
and in addition to these, there are many 
more special libraries dealing with account- 
ing, banking, business economics, corpora- 
tions, credit, insurance, investments, statis- 
tics, taxation and public finance. 

The directory describes American special 
libraries, and lists them according to gen- 
eral subject covered. It reveals a wealth of 
specialized information sources on every 
subject from advertising to acoustics; from 





